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FOR  THE  YEAR  1881. 


PoTTSviLLE,  Schuylkill  County,  April  3]  1882. 
To  His  Eseellenc>^  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  tlie  act  of 
2d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1871,  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  the 
following  report  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  mining  distinct  of  Schuylkill, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  Dauphin,  and 
Columbia,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1881  ;  together  with  sum- 
mary of  production  of  coal,  number  of  employes,  fatal  and  non-fatal  casual- 
ties, which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  respective  reports  of  the  inspectors, 
hereto  attached. 

The  monthly  reports  to  the  court  have  been  made  regularly  throughout 
the  3'ear,  and  are  becoming  more  accurate  and  reliable,  although  not  as 
satisfactory  as  we  would  desire  to  have  them,  yet  hope  that  all  engaged  in 
mining  and  shipping  of  coal  will  assist  by  their  prompt  return  of  the  ton- 
nage blank  that  is  monthljf  sent  out  to  each  operator. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  coal  companies  and  operators,  who  have,  by 
their  prompt  returns  of  monthly  tonnage,  number  of  employ^,  and  other 
favors  extended,  materially  aided  us  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties 
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and  earnestly  hope  that  nothing  maj-  ever  occur  to  mar  the  present  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  the  clerk  of  the  mining  district  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  coal. 
Total  amount  coal  shipped  to  market,  Potts- 

ville  division,      1,726,089.12 

Consumed  or  sold  at  collier}', 103,566.14 


Total  production,       1,829,656.06 

Total  amount  shipped  to  market,  Shenandoah 

division,  .    . .    4,249,643.08 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery, 254,980.18 


Total  production, 4,504,624.06 

Total   amount   of    coal    shipped   to  market, 

Shamokin  division,    .  4,181,696.17 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery, 250,904.16 


Total  production, 4,432,601.13 


Total  production  of  Schuylkill  district, 10,766,882.05 

Increase  for  1881, 2,090,653.16 

Total  number  emploj'es,  Pottsville  division, 6,497 

Total  number  employes,  Shenandoah  division, 10,911 

Total  number  employes,  Shamokin  division, 11,865 


Total  number  employes,  entire  district,     ..... 29.273 

Decrease  for  1881, 727 

Average  number  of   days  woi'ked  by  breaker,  Pottsville 

division, ' 202^ 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  breaker.  Shenandoah 

division,  ....  ...  215^§ 

Average  number  of  days  worked  by  breaker,  Shamokin 

division, 217|-J- 


Average  number  of  days  worked  in  entire  district,    . 21 2j 


Total  fatal  casualties,  Pottsville  division, 18 

Total  non-fatal  casualties,  Pottsville  divison,  .....         173 

Total  fatal  casualties,  Shenandoah  division,  34 

Total  non-fatal  casualties,  Shenandoah  division,      ....         149 

Total  fatal  casualties,  Shamokin  division,  48 

Total  non-fatal  casualties,  Shamokin  division, 147 

Totals, 469  100 

Total  fatal  and  non-fatal, 569 
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Ratio  of  tons  per  life  lost,                   107,668.16 

Ratio  of  tons  per  person  injured, 22,957.02 

Ratio  of  employes  to  each  life  lost,           292.7 

Ratio  of  employes  to  each  person  injured, 62.4 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1881,  for  salary  of  clerk,  rent  of  office,  light, 
fixtures,  postage,  and  incidental  expenses,  and  for  which  vouchers  were  re- 
turned to  the  Auditor  General's  office,  amounted  to  $1,972. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

EDWARD  J.  GAYNOR, 
Clerk  Mining  District  of  Schuylkill. 
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FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  March,  1882. 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  general  act  of  the  Assembly,  passed  March 
3,  1870,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report,  as  In- 
spector of  Coal  Mines  for  the  First  Schuylkill  District,  for  the  j^ear  ending 
December  31,  1881. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  report  eighteen  fatal 
accidents,  resulting  in  the  same  number  of  deaths,  which  is  an  increase  of 
three  above  that  of  the  previous  year,  arising  from  the  following  causes, 
viz  : 

Explosions  of  fire  damp, 2 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 5 

Crushed  by  mine  cars, 5 

Machinery  on  surface, 2 

Breaking  of  ropes, 1 

Falling  off  a  cage  down  the  shaft, 1 

Miscellaneous, 2 

Total  number  of  deaths, 18 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  elsewhere  in  the  detailed  statements 
bearing  on  the  foregoing  casualties,  the  cause  of  such  serious  loss  of  life, 
hoping  that  past  events  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
collieries,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  similar  occurrences 
in  the  future. 

Non-Fatal  Casualties. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  were  injured  through  various 
causes.  In  many  cases  the  injuries  received  were  of  a  severe  character,  but 
a  majority  were  but  slight.  This  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  list  of 
non-fatal  accidents. 

Coal  Procliiction. 

As  before  stated,  the  report  shows  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  life  for  1881 ; 
not,  however,  without  a  greater  increase  in  the  proportion  of  coal  mined, 
which  the  following  table  shows  : 
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Table  for  1881. 

Amount  of  coal  sent  to  market,  in  tons, 1,126,089 

Amount  of  coa]  sold  and  consumed  at  mines, 103,566 


Total  output  for  1881, 1,829,656 

Table  for  1880. 

Amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  in  1880, 1,367,531 

Amount  of  coal  sold  and  consumed  at  mines, 93,509 

Total  output  for  1880,      1,461,040 

Total  output  for  1881, 1,829,656 

Total  output  for  1880, ' 1,461,040 

Difference, 368,606 

Number  of  persons  employed, 6,497 

Ratio  of  tons  per  life  lost,       101,647 

Ratio  of  tons  per  person  injured, 10,516 

Ratio  of  employes  to  each  life  lost,        356.5 

Ratio  of  employes  to  each  person  injured, .  37  V/ 

Tons  of  coal  prodkuced  per  each  employe, 281.5 

Coudltloii  of  Collieries. 

The  condition  of  the  collieries  in  this  district  are  generally  satisfactor}', 
so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  general  mine  law  is  concerned  ;  still,  in 
some  instances,  there  is  room  for  improvements.  The  latter  may  be  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  law  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  working  of  collieries ; 
in  fact,  it  is  to  this  source  we  must  look,  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  present 
accident  list  to  anything  like  reasonable  proportions  with  our  output  of 
coal.  It  is  very  true,  that  since  the  mine  act  came  into  force,  many  of  the 
evils  that  existed  before  its  passage  have  been  removed.  But  since  that 
time  much  has  been  learned  from  experience,  our  mines  having  increased 
in  depth,  and  the  producing  capacity  doubled,  and  many  unforeseen  dangers 
and  difficulties  having  arisen,  requiring  many  reformations  in  the  present 
law  that  could  not  be  provided  against  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  even 
if  its  framers  and  supporters  had  foreseen  all  the  necessary  wants  of  the 
present  time.  In  fact,  what  they  did  they  did  well,  considering  that  the 
whole  anthracite  interest  was  in  operation  against  them  and  the  passage 
of  such  an  act.  However,  the  law  was  passed  ;  but  if  we  are  to  do  better 
in  the  future,  our  present  law  must  be  revised,  and  I  question  whether  the 
revision  would  meet  with  the  same  antagonism  as  in  the  passage  of  the  first 
law,  providing  it  is  done  with  the  proper  spirit,  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  two  parties — the  workmen  and  employers — and  all  aiming  at  the 
one  desired  and  important  point,  viz  :  saving  of  life  and  limb. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be 
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apiDointed  ;  the  said  committee  to  be  composed  of  miners  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  same  number  of  operators,  also  mine  inspectors,  say 
six  of  each  interest.  If  the  committee  thought  proper,  they  could  call  in 
one  or  more  attorneys,  in  order  that  the  new  version  might  be  put  into 
proper  shape.  With  such  a  team  of  men,  it  is  our  opinion,  all  of  them  be- 
ing interested  in  the  matter,  could  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  time  to  either  party.  In  the  meanwhile, 
give  us  a  practicable  code  of  general  laws,  also  the  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  a  code  of  special  rules  for  the  government  of  the  em- 
ployes in  and  about  our  mines.  The  necessity  of  the  latter  is  at  once  made 
apparent  b}^  examining  the  accident  lists  accompanying  these  reports,  which 
state  of  affairs  must  continue  until  relief  comes  from  the  source  above  re- 
ferred to. 

No  sane  person  would  think  of  risking  his  life  in  making  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  although  he  might  be  on  board  of  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent ocean  steamers,  neither  would  he  have  any  desire  of  making  a  trip 
across  our  continent  in  one  of  the  express  trains,  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  CA^ery  man  in  the  employment  of  either  of  these  compa- 
nies was  left  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  suit  himself.  Yet  such  is 
the  system  of  government  in  and  about  our  collieries,  and  seventy  thou- 
sand human  beings  are  daily  employed  at  them,  under  no  less  dangerous 
circumstances.  Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  list  of  casual- 
ties make  such  a  deplorable  showing  in  these  annual  reports,  one  year 
after  another. 

Yery  respectfully,  &c., 

SAMUEL  GAY, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 


Prosecutions. 

Two  complaints  were  entered  and  tried  during  the  year,  in  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  Schujdkill  county  for  violation  of  the  act  of  1870. 

The  first  was  refusal  to  comply  with  the  amendment  to  section  eleven  of 
said  act,  which  required  that  whenever  ten  men  had  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope  or  shaft,  they  should  be  furnished  with  cage  or  wagon  to 
ride  up  to  the  surface. 

Chas.  Murray,  inside  foreman  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company's  Eagle  Hill  colliery  refused  to  comply  with  the  above-cited 
amendment,  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  his 
superior  oflicei'S  to  act  to  the  contrary. 

Upon  consulation  with  the  counsel  for  mine  inspectors  of  Schuylkill  dis- 
trict, G.  R.  Kaercher,  Esq.,  it  was  determined  to  make  this  a  test  case,  and 
that  the  inside  foreman,  although  not  willfully  disobeying  the  law,  was  the 
proper  person  to  prosecute. 

In  the  trial  of  tue  c.  se  the  defendent  was  ably  defended  by  the  Compa- 
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ny's  attorney,  Hon.  James  Ellis,  Mr.  Kaercher  acting  for  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  charge  of  the  Court  (Hon.  0.  P.  Bechtel  on  the  bench)  to  the  jury 
gave  general  satisfacton  to  both  parties,  and  the  jury  after  very  short  de- 
liberation returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  The  defendents  paid  all  costs 
and  gave  assurance  that  the  law  would  be  complied  with  in  the  future.  No 
further  penalty  was  required  as  it  was  not  the  purpose  to  punish  Mr.  Mur- 
ray for  obeying  the  instructions  of  his  superiors,  but  rather  to  show  the 
latter  that  they  must  obey  the  law,  notwithstanding  their  positions  as  offi- 
cers of  a  powerful  corporation. 

The  second  case  was  brought  against  Philip  Brenzil,  inside  foreman  of 
the  Black  Mine  colliery  for  violation  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  act 
of  1870,  by  riding  up  the  slope  on  loaded  wagons. 

This  complaint  was  made  upon  information  received  through  the  mail, 
and  from  investigation  made  into  the  matter,  at  the  colliery.  Several  wit- 
nesses stated  that  Mr.  Brenzil  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  up  the  slope  on 
loaded  cars,  and  when  requested  not  to  do  so  by  those  in  charge  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope,  replied  in  violent  and  unbecoming  language. 

This  fact  was  fully  proven  during  the  trial  of  the  case,  also  that  the 
ropes  were  unsafe.  Yet  the  jury  saw  proper  to  be  lenient  towards  the  de- 
fendent  and  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,  but  pay  all  costs,"  which 
we  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment  to  deter  all  others  from  committing  the 
same  offense. 

Danger  of  Wooden  Structures  over  tlie  3IontIis  of  Slopes  or  Shafts. 

This  is  another  serious  matter  that  forcibly  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  mine  fires.  After  giving  the  subject  our  fullest  consideration,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
mining  community  that  we  consider  it  part  of  our  duty  to  call  your  Excel- 
lencv's  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  in  connection  therewith  as  they  present 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  we  have  already  had  legislation  in  this  direction, 
which  was  supposed  to  cover  sufficient  grounds  to  protect  those  employed 
underground  against  another  Avondale  disaster,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lives  were  lost.  This  supposed  safeguard  is  contained  or  provided 
for  in  the  third  section  of  what  is  known  as  the  mine  law  of  1870,  under 
which  act  it  becomes  compulsory  on  all  mine  owners  operating  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields  to  provide  two  available  openings  for  the  passage  of 
persons  in  and  out  of  mines  which  are  operated  by  shafts  or  slopes,  and  to 
be  separated  by  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  natural  strata. 
The  question  now  arises :  With  this  section  of  the  law  in  force  and  fully 
complied  with,  are  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  many  of  our  extensive  col- 
lieries as  reasonably  safe  as  they  should  be,  or  as  the  framers  of  the  act  of 
1870  supposed  they  would  be  ?  In  answer  to  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  are  not,  and  that  the  second  outlet  does  not  afford  the  desired 
security  intended,  where  large  wooden  structures  are  erected  over  the 
mouths  of  shafts  and  slopes,  many  of  which  contain  several  hundred  thou- 
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sand  lineal  feet  of  lumber.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  clearl^'^  pre- 
sented, we  will  suppose  that  a  fire  occurs  in  one  of  these  large  concerns, 
many  portions  of  which  are  saturated  with  oil  from  different  parts  of  the 
machinery,  converting  the  whole  into  one  great  mass  of  prepared  kindling- 
wood,  requiring  but  a  few  moments,  in  case  a  fire  should  break  out,  to  in- 
fumes  the  whole  building,  thus  preventing  the  use  of  their  main  hoisting 
shaft  or  slope  as  a  place  of  egress,  hence  the  only  means  for  those  in  the 
mine  to  make  their  escape  is  that  afforded  by  the  second  outlet  which  gen- 
erally forms  the  return  air-course  or  upcast.  A  very  important  question 
arises  at  this  critical  point :  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  make  their 
escape  through  the  outlet  or  supposed  safety  road  before  the  smoke  and 
flaines,  which  would  naturally  find  their  way  into  the  downcast,  would  become 
so  dense  as  to  suffocate  them  before  the  place  of  safety  could  be  reached  ? 
We  will,  furthermore,  assume  that  the  colliery  officials  have  taken  precau- 
tionary measures  in  adopting  an  efficient  code  of  rules  and  signals  in  order 
that  the  ventilating  fan  ma}'  be  stopped  at  once,  also  by  which  means  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  can  be  notified  of  the  danger,  and 
those  employed  in  the  extreme  portions  of  the  mine,  be  warned  to  make 
their  escape. 

These  regulations  would  be  very  effective  in  a  mine  that  does  not  give 
off  large  volumes  of  fire-damp,  providing  the  second  outlet  or  upcast  was 
not  so  located  that  the  temperature  inside  of  the  mine  would  naturally 
cause  this  opening  to  retain  the  return  current.  If  such  should  be  the  case, 
theu  it  is  doubtful  whether  the}'  could  escape,  unless  provisions  had  been 
made  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  upcast  and  downcast.  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  mine  to  be  a  fiery  one,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  a  majority  of  them  are  of  this  character.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  would  be  the  result  of  stopping  the  ventilating  machinery 
where  it  often  requires  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute,  kept  in  constant  circulation  to  dilute  and  carr}'  off  the  explo- 
sive mixtures  as  rapidly  as  they  are  generated  ?  The  question  once  more 
presents  itself:  Would  those  employed  in  a  mine  of  this  character  have 
time  to  make  their  escape  before  they  would  be  overtaken  by  an  explosion, 
or  rendered  helpless,  in  consequence  of  the  whole  mine  becoming  charged 
with  inflammable  and  other  noxious  gases.  After  much  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  these  buildings  are  placed 
over  the  mouths  of  shafts  or  slopes,  or  in  close  proximity  thereto,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  forms  the  intake  by  which  the  mines  are  supplied  with 
fresh  currents  of  air,  that  the  lives  of  those  employed  in  such  collieries  are 
not  as  safe  as  the  framers  of  our  present  mine  law  had  contemplated  when 
it  was  passed  in  1870  ;  and  I  fear  that  unless  some  steps  are  taken  by  our 
State  Legislators  to  remedy  the  evils  referred  to,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
witness  another  mine  horror  similar  to  that  at  Avondale. 

In  this  district  at  present  there  are  in  operation  but  two  of  these  "  man- 
traps," in  which  we  would  anticipate  any  such  consequence  as  above-cited. 
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having  breakers  built  partially  over  the  mouths  of  the  shafts.  They  ai'e 
known  as  the  Waclesville  and  Pine  Forest  collieries.  I  requested  the  su- 
perintendents of  these  mines  to  adopt  a  proper  code  of  signals,  by  which 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  ventilating  ftms  could  be  notified  to  stop  them  at 
once,  should  a  fire  occur,  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the 
building ;  also,  to  have  doors  placed  in  position  between  the  inlet  and  out- 
let, to  be  closed  in  case  of  one  of  these  occurrences,  in  order  that  the  fumes 
from  the  burning  material  could  be  cut  off,  should  the  inside  temperature 
of  the  mine  cause  the  current  to  continue  its  regular  course. 

It  may  be  asked,  and  reasonably,  too  :  "What  would  be  the  best  remedy 
for  this  evil  ?"  In  answer  to  which,  we  say  :  The  law  should  prohibit  the 
owners  of  these  collieries  from  erecting,  in  the  future,  such  building,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  either  inlet  or  outlet.  However,  this  would  not  add 
any  to  the  security  of  those  already  in  operation.  Therefore,  we  would 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  this  matter  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  deemed  proper  by  them,  to  remove  the 
danger,  or  empower  the  inspectors  in  order  that  the}^  have  authority'  to  in- 
fo roe  such  changes  deemed  necessary  by  them,  to  .better  secure  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  families  in 
these  snares. 

Ventilation. 

As  each  succeeding  year  rolls  around  this  question  is  discussed  in  these 
reports  and  elsewhere,  but  generally  with  reference  to  underground  work- 
ings, seldom,  if  it  all,  has  there  been  anything  said  in  regard  to  introducing 
any  proper  or  more  efficient  system  of  ventilation,  or  removing  the  dense 
volume  of  dust  from  the  interior  of  breakers  which  those  operated  at  dry, 
dusty  mines  are  subjected  to.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  such  a  prop- 
osition by  many  would  be  considered  of  small  moment.  Inasmuch  that 
those  places  are  not  subject  to  explosions  of  fire-damp,  or  eruptions  of 
other  poisonous  gases,  neither  have  we  any  desire  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  that  color,  but  rather  under  the  head  of  coal  dust,  from  the  fact 
that  we  consider  it  immaterial  whether  the  health  of  persons  are  injured 
b}^  gases  or  other  substances.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
protect  its  citizens  against  one  evil,  it  certainly  is  against  the  other.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  coal  dust  in  breakers  is  injurious  to 
the  lives  and  health  of  those  who  are  cmpelled  to  breathe  it  ten  hours  a 
day  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  We  only  allude 
to  those  dry,  dusty  mines,  many  of  which  are  so  fearfully  charged  with  con- 
stant volumes  of  floating  dust  while  in  operation,  that  it  is  a  diflflcult  mat- 
ter to  discern  boys  or  machinery  while  passing  through  the  interior. 
Often  while  groping  my  way  through  those  concerns,!  have  felt  as  though 
I  would  suffocate  before  reaching  the  outside. 

Such  an  atmosphere,  loaded  with  dust,  as  it  is,  certainly  must  be  injuri- 
ous to  those  who  are  obliged  to  breathe  it. 

The  majority  of  those  who  are  employed  in  breakers  are  boys,  ranging 
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in  age  from  seven  to  sixteen  years.  When  they  arrive  at  about  the  latter 
age,  they  are  considered  qualified  for  inside  laborers,  from  which  source 
we  draw  our  miners,  who  cannot  be  of  a  very  robust  character  after  serving 
an  apprenticeship  in  one  of  those  dust  mills. 

Aside  from  my  own  experience  in  this  matter,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  subject  by  outside  foremen  and  others,  and  after  passing 
through  the  different  apartments,  the  question  has  been  forcibly  put  to  me, 
"  Do  you  consider  this  a  fit  place  for  men  and  boys  to  work  in,  being  com- 
pelled, as  the^^  are,  to  breathe  those  solid  volumes  of  dust,  which  is  not 
much  else,  for  ten  hours  a  day  ? '"  adding,  very  emphatically,  "  The  represent- 
atives elected  and  sent  to  Harrisburg  from  the  coal  regions,  always  have  a 
strong  desire  to  place  themselves  on  record  by  offering  some  amendment 
to  the  mine  law,  and  as  they  say,  to  better  secure  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  workmen.  Those  gentlemen  never  think,  for  a  moment,  that  the  poor 
boys  employed  in  such  places  as  these,  have  life  or  health  that  should  be 
protected,  simply  because  they  have  no  vote." 

Che  question  now  arises,  can  this  e^il  be  remedied.  In  repl^^,  we  say  it 
can  to  a  ver}'^  great  extent,  by  the  application  of  proper  devices  in  connec- 
tion therewith  :  First,  by  erecting  large  exhaust  fans,  (say,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,)  in  suitable  positions,  connected  with  the  rollers 
or  breaking  apparatus ;  also  the  main  screens  by  which  the  coal  is  separ- 
ated, those  parts  to  be  temporarily  inclosed  by  canvas  or  other  suitable 
material,  by  which  means  a  volume  of  air  could  be  conducted  through  them, 
carrying  the  dust  with  it  to  the  open  atmosphere,  rendering  the  place  health- 
ful, and  relieving  the  air  of  the  large  volume  of  dust  which  the  employes 
are  obliged  to  breath.  I  think  this  method  is  employed  at  one  or  two  of 
the  collieries  in  the  upper  region,  and  works  very  succesfully. 

However,  such  arrangements  cost  money,  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
compulsory  with  the  owners  it  is  not  probable  that  such  devices  will  come 
into  use  to  any  extent,  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  another  point  deserving  attention  in  connection  with  the  above 
question,  and  that  is  the  tender  age  of  a  very  large  numbers  of  boys  em- 
ployed in  our  coal  breakers,  many  of  them  being  under  eight  years  of  age. 
It  is  true,  the  law  prohibits  boys  under  twelve  years  working  underground 
in  the  anthracite  regions  ;  but  outside  they  can  be  sent  to  work  at  any  age 
their  parents  see  fit  to  send  them,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  small  sums 
earned  by  those  poor  unfortunate  boys  are  spent  by  their  fathers  in  whiskey 
mills  or  grogeries. 

I  concur  with  the  opinion  of  many  others,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
great  State  to  have  to  say  at  this  period,  that  we  are  behind — in  this  re- 
spect— all  the  great  mining  and  manufacturing  States  of  Europe.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  some  of  our  legislators  will  give  this  subject  their  attention  at 
the  next  session,  whereby  those  objects  of  pity  will  be  protected. 
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Non-Fatal  Accidents  resulting  from  Explosions  of  Gas. 

Under  this  heading,  there  are  three  accidents,  which  we  consider  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  a  few  remarks,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
accidents  to  which  it  refers,  but  for  a  warning  to  others  against  doing  like- 
wise in  future. 

The  first  of  these  explosions  occurred  in  the  Wadesville  shaft  colliery, 
at  which  place  the  workmen  are  confined  to  the  use  of  locked  Davy  lamps. 
On  the  morning  of  the  accident,  the  two  men  who  were  burnt  met  the  fire 
boss  as  usual  at  the  lamp  station,  where  he  notified  them  that  there  was  gas 
in  their  working  place,  meanwhile  instructing  them  to  put  up  a  length  of 
brattice  before  they  commenced  working  in  the  coal  at  the  face,  in  order 
that  the  current  of  air  might  sweep  away  the  gas.  However,  instead  of 
the  men  following  out  their  orders,  they  concluded  to  get  a  car  of  coal 
first,  which  required  a  blast.  But  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  gas  be- 
fore a  shot  could  be  fired.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  of  the  men 
hung  his  Davy  lamp  on  a  prop  a  shoi't  distance  from  the  face  in  the  return 
current.  Then  he  took  a  piece  of  canvas  and  commenced  brushing  out 
the  gas.  About  the  third  or  fourth  waft  he  made,  the  flame  was  forced 
through  the  gauze,  igniting  the  gas,  and  the  explosion  which  followed 
burned  one  of  them  quite  severel}^,  and  the  other  only  slightly.  These 
men,  as  well  as  all  others  in  this  district,  had  been  enjoined  by  special  no- 
tices against  entering  their  working  places  until  the  cause  of  danger,  if  any 
existed,  had  been  removed  ;  also,  against  the  brushing  or  wafting  out  of 
gas.  It  is  true  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  the 
laws,  bnt,  after  due  consideration,  we  concluded  that  the}'  had  already 
sufl'ered  quite  sufficient  for  their  recklessness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  fire  boss  violated  the  eighth  section  of  the  general 
mine  act : 

First.  In  not  seeing  that  the  current  of  air  was  carried  sufficiently  near 
the  face  to  keep  the  place  free  from  the  accumulations  of  gas. 

Second.  If  some  unavoidable  accident  had  occurred  which  interfered 
with  the  ventilation,  it  was  still  his  duty  to  see  that  the  gas  was  removed, 
and  also  to  give  it  his  personal  supervision. 

The  second  explosion  resulting  from  the  brushing  of  gas  occurred  at 
Ph<jenix  Park  collier}^.  No.  2,  by  which  four  men  were  burnt,  two  of  them 
quite  severely.  Although  some  of  the  men  that  were  injured  maintain 
that  the  explosion  was  not  the  result  of  brushing  or  fanning  the  flame 
through  the  gauze,  yet  they  all  acknowledge  that  one  of  their  number  was 
in  the  act  of  wafting  a  small  quantity  of  gas  from  the  face  with  a  piece  of 
canvas  when  the  explosion  occurred.  The  above  opinion  prevailed  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Welsh,  who  was  brushing  the  gas,  was  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing with  his  safety  lamp  hung  or  suspended  at  his  belt ;  but,  after  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  we  are  still  inclined  to  our  first  opinion  that  the 
flame  was  driven  through  the  gauze.  The  inside  foreman  and  fire  boss  had 
only  left  this  place  about  fifteen  minutes  prior  to  the  explosion.     They 
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stated  that  they  examined  the  place  when  thej^  were  in  it,  and  found  it 
clear  of  gas.  This  statement  was  also  corroborated  by  the  four  men  who 
were  burnt. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  corporations  have  no  souls,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  this  case.  When  we  made  an 
appeal  to  the  company's  chief  engineer,  S.  B.  Whiting,  Esquire,  stating  to 
him  the  distressed  condition  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  men,  the  Honorable 
John  Welsh,  Mr.  Whiting  at  once  gave  instructions  to  the  colliery  superin- 
tendent to  send  persons  to  attend  the  wants  of  Mr.  Welsh,  and  also  of  Mr. 
Brady,  another  of  the  injured.  The  last-named  men  were  the  two  that 
were  so  severely  injured.  All  their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  company. 
I  here  take  the  liberty  to  return  my  sincere  thanks,  also  those  of  Mr.  Welsh 
and  Mr.  Bradj^,  to  Mr.  Whiting  and  the  company  for  their  prompt  acts  of 
kindness. 

The  third  explosion  occurred  in  the  Colket  colliery,  by  which  one  man 
was  severely  burnt,  and  three  others  slightly  injured.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  inside  foreman  and  also  the  fire  boss,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, were  up  in  a  new  breast  not  far  from  where  it  occurred.  A  few 
moments  before  the  explosion  occurred,  a  shot  had  been  fired  in  the  face 
of  the  gangway,  liberating  a  large  quantit}'  of  gas,  (fire-damp,)  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sufficient  amount  to  charge  the  ventilating  current  to 
an  explosive  point.  The  man  who  was  nearest  to  the  face  of  the  workings 
at  this  time  was  employed  in  driving  a  schute.  He  was  the  first  to  detect 
the  presence  of  gas  in  his  safety  lamp.  In  his  excitement,  he  took  his 
lamp  with  the  intention  of  going  down  on  the  gangway  for  a  place  of  safety. 
But  the  schute  in  which  he  had  to  go  down  was  the  opening  through  which 
the  return  air  current  traveled.  In  consequence  of  its  small  area,  the  ve- 
locity was  rapid.  This,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate 
man  was  moving  hurriedly  against  the  current  to  escape  the  danger,  was 
sufficiently  great  to  pass  the  flame  through  the  gauze,  igniting  the  explosive 
element  with  the  result  already  given. 

Underground  Mine  Fires. 

This  district  has  been  the  scene  of  two  disasters  of  this  class  during  the 
year;  both  of  which  have  fortunately  been  extinguished.  The  first  one 
occurred  at  the  Richardson  colliery  during  the  month  of  February,  result- 
ing from  igniting  a  blower  of  gas  in  a  breast  of  loose  coal  in  the  Daniel 
vein.  In  this  case  it  was  found  necessary  to  flood  the  mine  in  oi'der  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  In  consideration  of  the  very  extensive  workings  that 
were  opened  on  both  north  and  south  dips,  the  company's  officials  deter- 
mined to  flood  that  section  in  which  the  fire  existed,  without  flooding  the 
other  portions  of  the  workings.  To  make  this  plan  effectual  it  was  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  strong  barrier  that  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
a  vertical  head  of  water  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  (270)  high,  equiva- 
lent to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  (116)  per  square 
inch. 
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The  position  selected  for  its  construction  was  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
tunnel  which  connected  the  vein  on  fire  with  the  one  on  which  the  main 
hoisting  and  pumping  slope  is  sunk.  Another  tunnel  south  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope,  passing  through  the  synclinal  axis,  opens  the  north  dip- 
ping seams,  which  have  been  worked  very  extensively.  The  seat  or  founda- 
tion on  which  the  breast  of  the  dam  rested,  was  about  two  feet  in  depth 
and  cut  out  of  a  small  seam  of  coal,  rather  free,  and  passing  through  the 
tunnel  at  right  angles,  pitching  about  55°.  The  dimensions  of  the  tunnel 
at  this  point  are  seven  feet  six  inches  high,  by  ten  feet  wide,  having  an 
area  of  seventy-five  square  feet,  which  surface  would  be  exposed  to  a  total 
pressure  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  four  tenth  tons  at  two  thou- 
sand pounds  per  ton  ;  or,  if  we  take  the  whole  surface  of  the  barrier  the 
pressure  would  be  eleven  hundred  and  nine  tons,  nearly  double  the  other 
pressure.  The  structure  was  built  of  dry  pine  timbers,  the  breast  of  which 
was  composed  of  pieces  fourteen  inches  square  by  fourteen  feet  in  length 
crossing  the  tunnel  at  right  angles,  and  supported  bj'  two  vertical  pieces 
fourteen  by  eighteen  inches  and  ten  feet  long,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  (see 
sketch  CC)  eighteen  finches  in  top  and  bottom.  These  were  again  sup- 
ported b}^  braces  eight  by  eight  inches  square  and  eight  feet  long,  imbedded 
in  the  rock  and  laid  close  on  each  other,  (see  sketch  DD.)  A  manhole  was 
left  in  the  dam  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  person  to  pass  through,  then 
the  recesses  between  the  rock  and  timbers  were  tightly  filled  with  dry  pine 
wedges  and  oakum.  After  this  was  complete  the  manhole  was  closed  by  a 
door  provided  for  that  purpose  and  the  inclosed  portion  of  the  workings 
allowed  to  fill  with  water.  A  common-pressure  gauge  was  attached  to  the 
dam  to  show  the  pressure,  from  which  the  height  was  ascertained.  The 
greatest  pressure  indicated  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  per  square 
inch,  at  which  height  the  supply  of  water  was  discontinued. 

The  second  fire  occurred  in  the  workings  of  the  noted  Wadesville  shaft. 
This  also  was  successfully  dealt  with,  after  considerable  expense  and  not  a 
little  anxiet3^  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it. 

Fortunately  the  outlet  passed  through  the  old  Hickory  workings,  and 
was  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  scene  of  the  fire,  through  which  a 
large  stream  of  water  was  running.  A  temporary  dam  was  thrown  across 
the  opening  far  enough  up  the  pitch  to  force  on  the  fire  a  stream  of  water, 
which  was  conveyed  thither  through  a  line  of  three-inch  pipes  laid  for  that 
purpose.     In  this  manner  the  fire  was  subdued. 

As  each  year  rolls  by,  these  fires  are  becoming  much  more  frequent,  and 
much  more  disastrous,  than  at  earlier  dates.  This  is  not  very  surprising, 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  mines  of  the  present  day  are 
much  more  extensive,  and  the  depths  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  explosive  gas  increasing  at  the  same  ratio.  But  when  we  turn 
our  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  science  of  mining  is  also  making 
rapid  strides,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  lack  of  something  in  our  man- 
agement, or  discipline,  or  the  condition  of  things  should  be  reversed.     It 
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is  an  old  saying,  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  and  tliat  is, 
that  "'An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ponnd  of  cure."  The  best  pre- 
ventives we  can  recommend  are  :  First,  strict  discipline ;  second,  careful 
supervision  and  close  observation,  and  more  frequent  examinations  of  all 
working  places  where  persons  are  employed — more  particularly  in  places 
w^here  powder  is  being  used.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  higher  grade  of  explosives  might  be  used  in  our  fiery  mines,  in 
place  of  the  common  powder,  which  is  constantly  dreaded  every  blast,  lest 
it  would  ignite  blowers  of  gas  hidden  beneath  the  debris  in  moderate  pitch- 
ing seams,  or  in  large  bodies  of  loose  coal,  where  the  seam  is  worked  by 
the  run,  or  have  to  be  kept  full  in  order  that  the  workmen  might  have  a 
foundation  to  stand  upon.  Since  we  cannot  always  guai'd  against  occur- 
rences of  this  nature,  it  is  much  better  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  with 
proper  means,  or  appliances,  than  to  be  found  wanting ;  for  time,  in  such 
cases,  is  ver>'  valuable,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  hours,  possibly  less,  often  re- 
sults disastrously.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  good  hose,  with  suitable  con- 
nections to  the  pump  columns  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  slope,  would 
frequently  render  valuable  service.  However,  since,  in  many  cases,  it 
would  require  thousands  of  feet  of  hose  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  where 
a  fire  occurred  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  slope, 
it  would  require  a  considerable  outlaj^  in  "  dead  stock,"  as  it  is  frequently 
termed ;  which,  to  an  individual  operator,  might  be  a  severe  loss.  But 
supposing  the  laud  owners,  who  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  mines  as  those  operating  them,  should  form  a  compact  wnth  the 
tenants  of  a  district,  which  might  comj  rise  ten  or  twenty  collieries,  each 
party  to  furnish  a  certain  quota,  sny  a  sufficient  amount  of  hose  to  make 
up  an  aggregate  length  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  to  be  kept  at  the  most 
convenient  point,  or  as  near  the  center  of  the  district  as  possible  ;  with  our 
present  local  advantages  in  transportation  and  telegraphic  communications, 
such  appliances  could  be  removed  frOm  there  to  any  of  the  surrounding 
collieries  inside  of  an  hour.  T  ventur*,to  assert  that,  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, many  thousands  of  dollars  and  much  valuable  propert}^  would  have 
been  saved  during  the  past,  and  much  more  in  the  future. 

Use  of  Noxious  Gas  Apparatiis. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  many  devices  have  been  em- 
ployed in  order  that  men  might  descend  to  considerable  depth  under  water, 
and  there  perform  manual  labor  with  but  little  inconvenience.  During 
later  years  there  have  also  been  similar  mechanical  contrivances  brought 
into  use  in  many  of  the  great  mining  districts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  enable 
persons  to  live  for  a  given  length  of  time  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
poisonous  gases  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  support  animal  life. 

The  object  of  this  invention  was  to  make  it  practicable  for  men  to  make 
explorations  in  the  dark  recesses  of  mines,  after  explosions,  or  other  causes, 
whereby  the  workings  are  filled  with  noxious  gases.     The  great  value  of 
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such  a  devise  at  collieries  oftentimes  would  be  incalculable,  in  saving  both 
life  and  propert3^  As  an  illustration  take  the  Kehley  Run  disaster  ;  with 
such  an  appliance  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  could  have  made  the  ex- 
amination they  desired  and  returned  safely.  Many  others  jeopardize  their 
lives  in  attempting  to  find  those  who  are  lost.  A  few  cla^'S  after  the 
Kehley  Run  occurrence  I  was  called  to  the  Kohinoor  colliery  on  account 
of  an  explosion  of  fire-damp.  When  I  arrived  at  the  colliery  I  was  in- 
formed that  one  of  the  men  had  not  been  found,  neither  could  any  one 
reach  the  place  he  was  supposed  to  be  in,  owing  to  the  air  current  being 
broken  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  no  person  was  willing  to  endan- 
ger his  own  life  to  recover  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  lifeless  corpse.  It 
was  only  by  risking  my  own  life  that  the  man  was  taken  out,  and,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  after  restoratives  had  been  applied  for  several  hours,  he  was 
resuscitated.  Had  the  colliery  been  provided  with  a  noxious  gas  apparatus, 
the  man  would  have  been  rescued  long  before  I  arrived.  Again,  such  a 
device  Avould  often  render  valuable  service  in  extinguishing  fires.  I  know 
of  cases  where  a  few  bucketsful  of  water  would  have  quenched  the  fire  if 
the  workmen  could  have  reached  a  point  near  enough  to  it  to  discharge  the 
water  on  the  burning  debris ;  but  this  they  could  not  do  in  consequence  of 
the  gases  given  off  by  the  fire.  Hence,  other  plans  had  to  be  adopted,  i.  e. 
to  establish  a  sufficient  air  current  to  sweep  away  the  gas  and  try  to  render 
it  harmless.  This  mode  generally  requires  much  labor  ;  and  about  the  time 
they  have  completed  their  arrangements,  the  methods  become  useless,  that 
would  have  been  successful  in  the  first  instance.  Hence,  as  before  stated, 
it  is  always  best  to  be  read}^  for  emergencies. 

Improvements. 

Under  this  head  there  -has  not  been  a  great  deal  done  up  to  the  present 
time  that  requires  special  mention  ;  however,  the  future  of  this  district  looks 
brighter  than  for  several  years  passed,  although  it  may  not  change  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  to  any  great  extent  for  the  year  of  1882.  Nevertheless, 
the  mining  population  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  already  begins  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  which  has  commenced. 

The  first  noticeable  improvement  under  way  is  a  new  shaft,  being  sunk 
by  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Company,  an  incorporated  body.  Among  its 
members  are  some  of  the  leading  men  of  New  York  city,  of  whom  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cooper  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  a  son  and  son-in-law  of  the  venerable 
Peter  Cooper,  are  the  best  known.  The  Jersey  Central  forming  part  of  the 
compact,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  the  well-known  mining  engineer  and  the  pres- 
ent general  manager  of  the  Jersey  Central  railroad,  is  one  of  the  directors. 
This  company  are  the  owners  of  several  tracts  of  coal  lands  in  this  dis- 
trict, amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand  acres. 

The  new  colliery  is  located  on  the  tract  known  as  the  Kaska  William 
lands,  and  on  the  south  dip  of  the  second  basin,  south  of  the  Broad  mount- 
ain, and  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  Middleport,  and  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Pottsville  by  rail. 
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The  proposed  plan  is  to  sink  the  shaft  three  hundred  and  sixty  (360) 
feet.  (It  being  the  same  elevation  above  tide  as  the  bottom  of  the  old 
slope  workings  on  the  White  Ash  seam,  which  was  abandoned  about  four- 
teen 3'ears  ago  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  disastrous  underground 
mine  fires.)  From  this  point  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  north,  and  within  a 
safe  distance  of  the  old  White  Ash  workings.  Through  this  barrier  a  hole 
will  be  bored  to  tap  the  waters  in  the  workings,  which  will  be  hoisted  out 
through  the  new  shaft ;  when  this  is  completed,  the  shaft  will  be  continued 
down  until  all  the  members  of  the  Mammoth  seam  are  cut,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  require  a  depth  of  about  six  hundred  (600)  feet,  and  is  expected 
to  give  them  about  one  lift,  or  three  hundred  (300)  feet  below  the  lowest 
point  of  the  old  slope  workings.  Nine  hundred  (900)  feet  north  of  the 
slope  a  water  level  tunnel,  which  was  driven  several  j-ears  ago  to  the  Mam- 
moth vein,  from  which  the  south  dip  in  the  first  basin  was  worked,  is  now 
being  extended  tc  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  which  underlies  the  Mammoth. 
Should  it  turn  out  favorable,  quite  a  body  of  coal  can  be  won  from  this 
tunnel  above  water  level. 

Palmer  Vein  Colliery. 

This  colliery  is  also  owned  and  operated  by  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining 
Company,  and  has  received  considerable  attention  during  the  past  year, 
both  underground  and  on  the  surface.  The  capacity  of  the  breaker  has  been 
greatl}'  increased.  The  dumping  chute  has  been  lengthened  ninety  (90) 
feet.  A  new  counter  screen  was  put  in,  and  other  necessary  arrangements 
to  facilitate  in  handling  and  properly  preparing  the  coal.  A  new  plane  has 
also  been  built  near  the  head  of  slope,  and  a  pair  of  engines  erected  to 
hoist  the  coal  to- the  same  elevation  with  that  of  the  dump  chute.  New 
boilers  have  been  added  to  those  previously  in  use.  The  present  slope  has 
been  re-timbered  in  a  very  substantial  and  workman-like  manner,  and  other 
parts  of  the  inside  have  received  attention.  The  two  outlets,  spoken  of 
in  my  last  report,  have  been  driven  out  to  the  surface,  affording  an  avail- 
able outlet  to  that  section  of  the  mine. 

Kalmla  Colliery.         ' 

Operated  b}'  Phillips  &  Shaefer.  A  new  breaker  has  been  erected  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  on  Ma^f  26.  The  burn- 
ing embers  had  hardly  died  ovit,  before  work  was  commenced  in  good  earn- 
est clearing  the  old  site  for  a  new  breaker.  In  sixty-five  working  days, 
after  this  disastrous  fire  occurred,  the  new  structure  had  been  so  far  com- 
pleted, that  the  colliery  was  re-started  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cars 
of  coal  per  day  was  prepared  and  shipped  from  the  new  breaker.  During 
the  ninety  days  it  required  for  its  completion  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  were  used. 

Cagle  Hill  Colliery. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company.    Situate  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Pottsville.    The  company 
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ai'e  making  preparations  for  extensive  improvements ;  work  is  now  under 
way,  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  Old  Charter  Oak  mine,  sunk  on  the 
Primrose  vein.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company,  after  the  water  has  been 
removed,  to  sink  down  one  more  lift,  or  down  to  the  basin,  from  which 
point  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  north  to  the  Seven  Foot  or  Mammoth  vein, 
now  being  worked  by  the  Eagle  Hill  colliery,  and  several  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  present  workings ;  this  is  required  to  gain  a  deeper  level  than  is 
now  being  worked.  Also,  to  make  one  direct  hoist  from  the  new  levels  to 
the  surface.  The  coal  now  being  mined  has  to  be  handled  twice,  first  through 
the  inside  slope  then  through  the  shaft. 

otto  Colliery. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company.  At  this  colliery  a  new  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the  Holmes  vein, 
one  hundred  yards  below  the  present  workings.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
new  opening  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  north  and  south,  to  cut  the  Primrose 
or  Gray  Ash,  also  White  Ash  veins.  From  the  present  White  Ash  vein 
workings  two  openings  are  now  being  driven,  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  a 
large  bod}'  of  water  pent  up  in  what  is  locally  known  as  the  White  Ash 
colliery,  which  has  been  abandoned  for  several  years.  When  the  water  is 
removed  a  large  body  of  coal  can  be  mined  from  the  same  levels  that  are 
now  being  worked  by  the  Otto.  This,  with  the  new  workings  when  opened, 
will  facilitate  the  colliery  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  coal. 

Ko.  10  Colliery. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company.  The  breaker  which  was  commenced  in  1880  ^^ias  completed  the 
early  part  of  this  year;  two  new  fans  have  been  erected.  One  twenty-one 
feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  guibal  tj'pe,  the  other  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  used  to  ventilate  the  water  level  tunnel  where  a  steam  locomotive  is 
used  for  haulage. 

Glendoiver  Colliery. 

This  mine  is  also  a  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
collier}',  and  for  some  time  passed  has  been  falling  behind  in  its  ship- 
ments, but  improvements  are  now  underway  to  make  it  a  first-class  colliery. 
An  opening  is  being  driven  from  the  face  of  the  lower  west  gangway, 
through  which  the  water  in  the  old  Monterey  slope  will  be  tapped.  It  is 
expected  a  large  body  of  fine  coal  will  be  available,  which  heretofore  could 
not  be  worked  in  consequence  of  the  water. 

During  the  year  the  water  in  what  is  known  as  the  old  Fulbert  slope 
workings  has  been  tapped  through  the  Mine  Hill  Gap  colliery,  furnishing 
the  colliery  with  a  considerable  amount  of  coal.  The  company  officials 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  work,  and  have  taken  every  precautionary 
measure  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  workmen.  In  this  case  two  holes  were 
driven  parallel,  having  a  four  yard  pillar  between,  and  cross-headed  every 
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fifteen  yards,  a  bore  hole  was  kept  ahead.  When  they  got  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  old  workings  a  cross-heading  was  driven  close  to  the  face  in  or- 
der that  the  men  could  escape  in  the  dry  hole,  and  pass  down  in  safety,  after 
striking  the  drill  hole  through  and  tapping  the  water.  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  the  way  of  improvements  among  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  collieries  is  the  [:umping  of  the  water  out  of  Mid- 
dle Creek  shaft,  which  was  temporarily  abandoned,  the  latter  part  of  18TY 
or  beginning  of  1 878.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  colliery,  with  complete  and 
powerful  machinery  and  a  new  breaker  of  modern  design.  The  shaft  is  sunk 
six  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Through  this  opening  the  company  intend 
to  work  the  coal  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Pine  or  Swatara  colliery, 
below  the  levels  now  being  worked. 

There  still  remains  a  good  quantity  of  coal  on  the  old  level.  If  the  mine 
(Pine)  should  be  continued  deeper,  it  would  require  a  large  amount  of  im- 
provements ;  therefore,  as  they  have  the  facilities  at  Middle  Creek  they  in- 
tended to  pnt  it  into  operation,  which,  I  think,  to  be  a  verj^  wise  move. 

Among  the  many  improvements  being  made,  we  may  mention  that  dur- 
ing the  year  several  thousand  feet  of  speaking  tubes  have  been  placed  in 
the  different  slopes,  and  a  number  of  breaks  attached  to  drums. 

POTTSVIIiliE  COIililERY. 
A  Descrlptiou  of  Its  Openings  and  Geological  Features. 

This  colliery  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  southern  coal-field,  and 
consists  of  two  shafts  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  deep. 

The  last  seam  sunk  through  was  that  known  as  Primrose,  which  was  cut 
at  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet.  The  shafts  are  situ- 
ated on  the  strike  of  the  measures  running  east  and  west  and  are  seven 
hundred  feet  apart. 

The  west  shaft  is  twenty-three  feet  by  eleven  feet  six  inches  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  each  seven  feet  by  eleven  feet  six  inches.  One 
of  the  divisions  is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  a  brattice  composed  of 
white  pine  planking  and  was  intended  for  the  upcast  of  the  colliery.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  ventilating  fan  being  placed  at  the  top,  the 
leakage  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  convert  the  whole  into  an 
upcast.  The  east  shaft  is  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  eleven  feet  six  inches 
in  the  clear,  and  divided  into  two  compartments,  both  of  which  are  used 
for  hoisting  purposes,  and  also  serve  as  the  down  cast. 

These  are  the  deepest  coal  shafts  yet  sunk  in  the  United  States,  passing 
through  all  of  the  coal  seams  contained  in  the  upper  coal  series,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  known  as  the  Sand  Rock  vein,  it  being  the  uppermost 
in  the  anthracite  coal  measures  of  noticeable  dimensions. 

Twelve  seams  of  coal  of  various  thicknesses  were  cut  during  the  sink- 
ing. At  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the  Big  Tracy  seam 
was  passed  through,  striking  its  synclinal  axis. 

From  the  top  down  to  this  point  the  openings  had  been  sunk  through 
all  north  dipping  measures,  but  from  here  down  to  the  bottom  the  meas- 
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ures  were  reversed,  all  dipping  south  and  having  angles  from  thirty- 
five  degrees  to  thirt^'-seven  degrees.  The  Big  Diamond  seam  was  cut  at 
a  depth  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  having  seven  feet  of  good  coal. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  this  point  the  Primrose  vein  was 
cut,  it  being  fourteen  feet  thick  and  coal  good.  Here  the  sinking  was 
discontinued  and  a  bore  hole  put  down  four  hundred  and  ten  feet  deeper 
with  a  Diamond  drill,  at  which  depth  it  is  claimed  that  the  Seven  Foot  or 
top  member  of  the  Mammoth  with  twenty-seven  feet  of  good  coal,  was 
bored  through.  In  consequence  of  the  boring  rods  getting  fast  and  being 
broken,  the  boring  was  also  discontinued. 

In  the  Primrose  vein,  gangways  were  opened  east  and  west.  The  former 
was  driven  nearly  one  thousand  yards,  it  being  regular,  and  the  coal  good. 
At  this  point  the  gangway  is  left  standing,  owing  to  some  small  local  trou- 
ble. The  west  gangway  has  been  extended  about  nine  hundred  yards, 
where  the  western  end  of  the  anticlinal  axis  was  met  still  declining  to  the 
west,  cutting  off  the  run  of  the  breast  until  they  became  so  short  that  it 
was  unprofitable  to  continue  driving  them. 

Three  hundred  feet  above  the  first  le\el,  a  counter  gangway  was  driven 
until  it  met  with  the  same  trouble  as  in  the  lower  one.  On  this  level  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  west  of  the  west  shaft  the  gangway  was  driven 
around  the  point  of  the  anticlinal.  From  here  a  tunnel  was  driven  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north.  [See  sketch.]  On  the  first  shaft  level, 
and  midway  between  the  two  shafts,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  "When  it  was  started  it  was  expected  to  cut  the 
Seven-Foot  and  Mammoth  seams  at  about  five  hundred  feet.  However, 
in  consequence  of  the  unforeseen  anticlinal  which  has  been  previously 
alluded  to,  the  tunnel  passed  over  the  seams  without  cutting  them.  The 
tunnel  was  still  pushed  ahead  into  the  second  basin,  north  of  the  shafts, 
cutting  the  Primrose,  Holme's,  Four-Foot,  Seven-Foot,  Mammoth,  Skid- 
more  and  Buck  Mo.untain  seams.  All  of  them,  however,  were  found  in  a 
crushed  condition,  which  is  not  very  surprising  when  taking  into  consider- 
ation their  close  proximitj'  to  the  synclinal  axis,  where  the  greatest  natu- 
ral forces  have  been  exerted  in  doubling  the  strata. 

As  before  stated,'  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  Primrose,  the 
Big  Diamond  was  opened  and  gangways  extended  east  and  west.  Coal  is 
still  being  mined  from  this  seam. 

From  this  level  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  also  1,850  feet,  and  is  located 
immediately  over  the  Tower  tunnel.  It  is  parallel  to  it,  passing  through  the 
red  ash  seams  that  intervene  between  the  Primrose  and  Diamond  in  the  first 
shaft  basin.  It  also  cuts  the  same  on  the  north  side  of  the  saddle.  It  will 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  sketch  which  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  forma- 
tion, that  this  tunnel  has  also  been  driven  into  the  second  basin  north  of 
the  shafts.  At  the  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  from  the  starting- 
point  the  Primrose  vein  was  cut  in  five  feet  of  good  coal.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  feet  from  the  last-named  seam  the  Four-Foot  was  cut  in  three 
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feet  of  excellent  coal,  having  a  good  top,  with  a  layer  of  soft  undermining, 
next  to  the  bottom  slate.  Eighty -five  feet  from  the  Four-Foot,  the  Seven- 
Foot  was  passed  through  in  fine  condition  and  about  seven  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  Twenty  feet  further  on  the  Mammoth  seam  was  opened,  the  vein 
being  soft  where  the  tunnel  passes  through  it  and  only  about  six  feet  thick. 
This,  we  think,  is  nothing  more  than  a  local  disturbance,  and,  without  doubt, 
the  coal  will  be  found  good  both  east  and  west.*  One  hundred  and  ten  feet 
north  of  the  Mammoth  the  Skidmore  was  cut,  it  being  irregular  and  mixed 
with  slates.  Both  tunnels  have  been  connected  at  the  face  by  two  openings, 
driven  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the  last-named  seam.  These  openings  serve 
as  a  traveling  way  from  one  tunnel  to  the  other,  also  as  a  return  airway. 

There  has  been  much  comment  and  various  opinions  expressed  through 
the  press  and  otherwise  in  reference  to  the  location  of  this  colliery ;  how- 
ever, it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  find  two  men  who  agree  on  the  same 
point.  Some  of  the  critics  say  that  the  shafts  should  have  been  sunk  east, 
others  west,  and  more  north  of  their  present  position ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
excavations  of  the  underground  workings  have  been  extended,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  collier}-  is  situated  in  the  proper  place,  or  nearly  so. 

That  some  mistakes  have  been  made  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  is  the  man  that  could  have  exactly  located  a  colliery  in  an  unde- 
veloped part  of  a  coal-field  similar  to  the  southern  Schuylkill  in  its  geolog- 
ical formation,  where  all  the  freaks  of  nature  have  been  brought  into  oper- 
ation, pressing  vertically,  and  latterly  converting  the  whole  coal-field  into 
an  innumerable  number  of  b.asins  and  saddles,  with  the  angles  varying  from 
10°  to  90°.  In  many  places,  the  north  dips  are  inverted,  so  that  none  but 
the  south  dipping  measures  are  exposed  on  the  surface. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  its  geological  structure,  and 
which  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  examining  the  vertical  or  shaft  section  on 
the  sketch,  is  that  the  upper  series  have  been  gradually  pushed  northward 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  synclinal  and  anticlinal  axes  have  been  thrust 
from  their  natural  vertical  position  into  that  of  an  oblique,  in  consequence 
of  the  lateral  pressure  fr^m  the  southern  portion  of  the  field.  Therefore, 
although  the  shafts  may  be  located  in  the  center  of  one  of  these  basins  on 
the  surface,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet  the  bot- 
tom may  be  several  hundred  feet  north  of  the  expected  point  or  synclinal 
axes  desired  to  be  reached. 

These  are  not  false  theories,  but  facts,  as  developed  in  the  sinking  of 
these  shafts  ;  and,  if  the}^  were  failures,  as  they  have  frequently  been  re- 
ported to  be,  there  is  this  consolation,  that  the  money  spent  in  this  enter- 
prise has  furnished  a  key  to  a  problem  that  has  been  hidden  nearl}'  sixteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  for  thousands  of  years,  and,  in  future  oper- 
ations, it  will  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  spend  their  money  to  sink  shafts  in 
the  deep  basins  of  the  southern  Schuylkill  coal-field,  provided  they  study 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Mammoth  vein  has  been  cut  seven  hundred  feet 
west  of  the  tunnel,  in  fifteen  feet  of  good  coal. 
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and  become  acquainted  with  that  which  is  made  evident  in  sinking  Potts- 
ville  shafts. 

Tliere  have  been,  and  still  are  many  reports  circulated  at  home  and 
abroad  that  the  capital  invested  is  lost,  and  that  the  colliery  is  an  entire 
failure.  This  is  by  no  means  correct.  Therefore,  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  this  county  depends  upon  its  coal-producing  capacity,  though 
such  rumors  may  not  have  been  detrimental  to  that  prosperity,  it  certainlj' 
has  not  been  favorable  to  its  advancement. 

On  these  grounds,  I  think  a  short  description  of  the  colliery,  with  its 
geological  formation  and  surroundings,  would  not  be  out  of  place  ;  also 
an  accompanying  sketch,  showing  a  cross  section  of  the  same  as  it  has  been 
dcA^eloped. 

It  is  true  the  quantity  of  coal  in  this  piece  of  territory  is  much  less  than 
the  projectors  anticipated  finding.  They  were  not  alone  in  their  hopes,  for 
many  others  shared  in  the  same  high  opinion  at  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking,  until  some  of  those  unforeseen  anticlinals  became  unfolded. 

Then  the  skill  of  the  engineers  in  charge  was  extolled  by  the  press  and 
others.  It  is  also  true  that  the  colliery  has  not  yet  produced  any  large 
quantities  of  coal.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  territory  contains  sufficient 
coal  to  make  the  colliery  a  productive  one  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  are  often  asked  by  parties  when  making  similar  remarks  in  reference 
to  this  mine,  "  Why  is  there  not  more  coal  produced  from  it  at  the  present 
time?"  The  only  explanation  we  can  give  to  such  queries  is  that  the 
company  does  not  want  the  coal,  or  by  referring  them  to  the  colliery  offi- 
cials. But  this  I  can  say,  that  it  is  not  through  lack  of  coal,  for  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Seven-Foot  vein  alone  in  the  second  basin  could  produce 
five  hundred  tons  per  day.  At  the  present  time  there  are  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  breasts  opened  in  this  vein,  but  none  have  been  worked, 
although  the  vein  in  quality  and  thickness  is  up  to  the  as^erage  found  else- 
where. 

As  previously  stated,  the  tunnel  on  this  level  passes  through  several 
small  red  ash  veins,  which  are  not  considered  workable  at  the  present  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  Primrose  and  Four-Foot  seams  are  of  a  workable  thick- 
ness and  coal  good. 

Nothing,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  opened  on  these  seams,  neither 
has  any  effort  been  made  to  determine  how  far  these  beds  of  coal  continue 
in  good  condition  below  the  upper  tunnel,  with  the  exception  of  where  the 
lower  tunnel  was  cut  through  them,  where  they  were  found  in  a  crushed 
condition,  resulting  from  its  near  relation  to  the  synclinal  axes,  which  are 
very  abrupt. 

Notwithstanding  this  disturbance,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  two 
previously  mentioned  veins,  viz  :  Four-Foot  and  Seven-Foot  will  be  found 
some  distance  above  the  lower  tunnel  in  a  good  workable  condition,  which 
is  certain  to  give  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  of  a  lift,  below  the  present 
Seven-Foot  gangway  now  being  worked  iu  the  upper  tunnel.     This  coal 
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can  be  worked  by  either  plain  or  counter  chute  driven  from  the  bottom 
tunnel,  or  by  extending  the  tunnel  already  driven  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  counter  gangway  on  the  Primrose  vein,  west  of  its  anticlinal, 
requiring  a  probable  extension  of  four  hundred  feet. 

Shaft  or  First  Basin. 

If  we  take  as  a  hypothesis  the  south  dipping  seams  cut  during  the  sink- 
ing, particularly  the  Primrose  and  Diamond,  which  are  now  being  worked, 
and  as  previously  stated,  have  proved  to  be  equal  in  quality  and  thickness 
as  they  have  averaged  in  the  surrounding  basins,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  found  to  hold  good.  Therefore,  if  we  should  be  allowed  to  take  this  as 
a  comparison,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  the  Seven-Foot  and 
Mammoth  in  the  same  condition,  whenever  the}^  are  cut  in  this  same  basin 
at  a  reasonable  distance  from  its  synclinal  and  anticlinal  axes. 

Since  it  is  a  well  proven  fact  that  the  two  latter  seams  are  by  far  the 
most  reliable  coal  beds  in  the  whole  anthracite  measures.  One  of  the  mis- 
takes made  by  the  engineers  was  that  one  of  the  shafts  was  not  sunk  down 
to  the  white  ash  seam  in  this  basin,  which,  beyond  all  doubt  is  good. 
There  is  one  other  important  point  bearing  upon  this  same  subject  which 
goes  to  strengthen  the  foregoing  theories,  and  should  not  be  overlooked,  i.  e. 
That  the  Mammoth  and  Seven-Foot  seams  in  the  same  basin  and  dip  east 
of  this  colliery,  have  been  worked  at  the  Eagle  Hill  colliery  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  producing  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  both 
seams  proving  unusually  good,  and  will  be,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
at  least,  one  of  the  best  collieries  in  the  company's  possession.  In  this 
basin  the  Mammoth  and  Seven- Foot  may  still  be  reached  by  a  tunuel 
driven  east  of  the  east  shafts  near  the  face  of  the  present  Primrose  gang- 
way, with  a  probable  large  amount  of  coal  in  a  workable  condition  between 
this  level  and  the  anticlinal  axes,  since  the  latter  rises  rapidly  to  the  east- 
ward. 

North  Dipping  Seams  of  this  Basin. 

These  seams  can  be  reached  by  a  tunnel  of  a  very  moderate  length,  as 
will  be  seen  in  looking  at  the  accompanying  sketch.  What  their  condition 
is  in  this  locality  is  not  known  with  Siny  degree  of  certainty,  since  the  low- 
est recognizable  seam  coming  out  to  the  surface  on  this  dijD  is  the  Diamond. 
This  vein  has  a  run  on  this  pitch  from  the  bottom  of  its  basin  of  not 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  to  the  surface.  Since  this  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  seams  underlying  the  Diamond  should 
have  a  run  on  the  same  pitch  within  their  respective  axes  equally  as  great. 
In  this  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  distance  is  much  greater,  in 
consequence  of  the  crown  of  the  anticlinal  over  the  Diamond  being  broken 
ofl:; 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  condition  of  these  north-dipping 
seams  are.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Primrose,  Seven-Foot, 
and  Mammoth  cor  tain  a  large  body  of  workable  coal. 
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TIic  Secoud  Basiu,  South  of  the  One  In  vvhlcli  the  Shafts  are  suuk. 

Another  large  body  of  coal  on  the  south  dip  of  the  next  basin,  south  of 
this  anticlinal,  may  be  won  from  these  shafts,  which  would  require  a  tunnel 
less  than  one  thousand  yards  in  length  from  the  present  shaft  bottom,  [see 
cross-section,]  assuming  that  the  strata  intervening  the  seams  has  held  its 
general  relative  thickness  at  right  angles  with  the  different  pitches.  So  far, 
we  have  not  seen  anything  to  change  our  opinion  to  the  contrar3^,as  far  as 
this  immediate  locality  is  concerned,  on  aline  running  at  right  agles  with 
the  strike  of  the  measures,  or  running  from  north  to  south.  Under  these 
conditions,  such  a  tunnel  would  develop  the  north  dips,  and  show  their 
condition;  also,  the  south  dips  of  the  Skidmore,  Mammoth,  and  Seven- 
Foot  in  the  basin  uuder  notice.  The  Mammoth  and  Seven-Foot  having  a  lift 
of  not  less  than  nine  hundred  feet  on  the  pitch  above  the  level  of  the 
tunnel  up  to  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  rises  to  the  eastward,  with  a  similar 
declination  westward,  until  it  reaches  the  central  part  of  the  basin,  which 
seems  to  be  about  the  west  branch  of  the  Schu^dkill,  continuing  its  course 
east  and  west  for  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  an  unbroken  line.  These  may 
appear  to  be  strong  assertions.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  this  basin  to  be 
quite  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  the  position  we  have  taken.  It  is 
true  that  the  white-ash  seams  have  not  been  worked  in  this  basin  to  any 
extent.  The  best  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  is  that  it  would  require 
deep  shafts,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  money  to  open  them,  as  they  do 
not  crop  out  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  the  red-ash  seams  in  the  upper 
coal  series  that  have  come  to  the  surface  have  been  worked  very  extensively 
during  the  last  half  a  centui-y.  What  we  have  previously  said  in  reference 
to  this  basin  is  fully  verified  b}'  a  chain  of  old  workings,  extending  from 
the  west  branch  of  the  Schuylkill  westward  to  Silver  creek  on  the  east,  a 
distance  of  nearly  eight  miles  in  an  air-line.  AVithin  this  space,  there  have 
been  eight  of  the  longest  slopes  on  one  continuous  dip,  and  one  continuous 
line,  running  east  and  west,  that  have  yet  been  worked  in  this  coal-field, 
opened  on  the  Lewis  or  Spoon  vein.  The  longest  of  these  slopes  is  that 
on  the  western  end,  it  being  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  on  an  angle 
of  27°;  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  end  is  a  little  over  thirteen  hundred 
feet,  on  an  average  pitch  of  33°.  In  the  whole  distance  between  these 
slopes,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  variation  in  the  pitch  does  not  exceed 
5°,  as  far  as  any  of  the  workings  have  been  extended.  The  above  does 
not  represent  the  length  of  this  basin  by  any  means,  not  even  on  the  Lewis  ; 
hence,  the  white-ash  seams  extend  a  much  greater  distance  east  and  west. 

We  question  whether  there  can  be  a  stronger  chain  of  evidence  produced 
from  any  other  part  of  this  coal-field  on  which  a  similar  hypothesis  may 
be  rested.  The  question  may  be  asked,  "  What  influence  or  bearing  have 
these  red-ash  veins  referred  to  upon  the  white-ash  A^eins  in  question  ?  " 

In  answer  to  such  we  say  :  "  Probably  none  whatever,  more  than  in- 
creasing their  densities  through  the  superincumbent  strata."  However,  it 
is  quite  evident  from  all  developments,  whether  they  have  been  the  result 
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of  artificial  means,  or  that  of  nature,  that  the  folding  of  the  strata  did  not 
originate  from  any  great  natural  forces  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  rather 
from  its  interior.  Therefore,  had  the  white  ash  seams  been  folded  or  dis- 
turbed to  any  extent,  the  same  would  have  been  manifested  in  the  red  ash 
workings  alluded  to.  We  may  still  adduce  further  proof,  if  it  was  neces- 
sar}',  to  the  workings  on  the  Diamond  seam  in  this  basin,  which  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  that  being  worked  in  the  Pottsville  shafts,  and  was  cut  over  a 
thousand  feet  nearer  the  white  ash  veins  in  sinking  than  the  Lewis,  (locally 
called  in  the  shaft  basin,  the  Peach  Mountain  seam.)  Taking  these  facts 
as  they  have  been  developed,  we  think  it  affords  much  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  ground  on  which  we  base  our  opinion.  Notwithstanding  what 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  a  chain  of  unlimited  proof  may  yet  be  pro- 
duced in  connection  with  that  we  have  aleady  ad vanccid,  proving  this  basin 
bej'ond  all  doubt  to  be  the  most  regular  and  less  disturbed  of  all  others 
within  the  southern  coal  field. 

We  have  already  said  much  more  on  the  subject  than  we  had  contem- 
plated in  the  beginning,  but  as  the  available  coal  within  our  county  limits 
is  the  main  artery  on  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls  have 
to  depend  for  their  living,  we  consider  the  question  of  vital  importance  to 
them. 

Before  passing  judgment  upon  its  future  results,  there  are  three  other 
favorable  items  connected  with  the  workings  of  these  shafts,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked.     They  are  : 

First.  Their  distance  being  several  miles  nearer  the  great  eastern  mar- 
kets than  the  collieries  situated  in  other  coal  fields. 

Second.  The  workings  are  comparatiA'ely  free  from  water. 

Third.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  small  amount  of  fire  damp  that  has 
been  encountered  so  far,  which  is  a  very  favorable  point  of  economy,  and 
adds,  also,  to  the  safetj^  of  those  emplo3-ed. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  convey  the  idea  that  mining  coal  in  these 
particular  basins  or  elsewhere  in  the  southern  coal  field,  is  always  going  to 
be  plain  sailing.  This  is  not  our  intention  by  any  means  ;  for  it  is  just  as 
natural  not  to  expect  to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  disturbances  in  the  mining 
operations  in  this  coal  field,  or  any  other,  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
same  great  natural  forces,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
ocean  during  the  equinoxial  seasons  without  encountering  any  storms  ;  and 
like  our  English  contemporary,  who  thinks  the  man  that  can  master  the 
geologj'  of  the  Bristol  coal  field  fit  to  live  in  anj'  part  of  the  world,  we 
think  the  same  of  the  man  who  masters  the  geology  of  this  coal  field.  We 
may  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  the  man  who  could  have  located  the 
Pottsville  shafts  without  making  some  mistakes,  or  meeting  with  some  un- 
expected obstructions,  could  justly  lay  claim  to  be  infallible. 

Macliluery. 

The  permanent  plant  of  the  colliery  was  designed  by  S.  B.  Whiting, 
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Esquire,  and  built  under  his  personal  supervision  at  the  Pottsville  iron 
works,  owned  by  G.  W.  Snyder,  of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  hoisting  machinery  consists  of  a  pair  of  powerful  direct  acting 
horizontal  engines,  on  the  Cornish  valve  principle,  with  cylinders  forty- 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  five-feet  stroke.  The  crank  or  drum  shaft 
is  of  wrought  iron,  its  journals  or  bearings  being  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter by  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  supported  by  two  massive  pillow 
blocks.  The  winding  drums  are  of  the  spiral  cone  type,  their  largest  di- 
ameters being  twenty  feet  six  inches,  and  the  smallest  fourteen  feet  six 
inches.  Their  length  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  is  fourteen  feet,  six 
inches. 

The  small  ends  of  the  cones  are  supported  b}^  one  heavy  cast-iron  center 
or  spider,  through  which  medium  the  torsional  strain  is  transmitted  from 
shaft  to  drums.  The  larger  sections  of  the  cone  are  provided  with  four  in- 
side ribs,  two  on  each  side  of  the  main  center,  perforated  with  holes  at 
suitable  distances.  There  are  also  four  hubs  on  the  shaft  which  are  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  perforated  with  holes  to  correspond  with  those  in 
the  cones.  Through  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  one  and  one 
fourth  inch  iron  rods  are  secured  by  nuts. 

The  valve  gear  is  operated  by  a  revolving  shaft  provided  with  suitable 
arrangements  to  give  motion  to  the  links,  and  is  actuated  by  direct  con- 
nections with  the  main  crank-pins,  which  are  provided  with  drag  cranks, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  stroke  of  this  part  of  the  machinery  to  proper  propor- 
tions. 

Tlie  Governor. 

Another  mechanical  contrivance  receiving  its  motion  from  the  same 
shaft,  is  the  governor,  by  which  the  speed  of  the  engines  are  regulated. 
The  following  instance  will  explain  its  utilit}^ :  Supposing  the  officials  should 
consider  one  thousand  feet  per  minute  sufficient  speed  for  the  cage  to  travel 
up  or  down  the  shaft,  the  governor  could  be  so  adjusted  that  the  engines 
could  not  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  that  actually  necessary  to  raise 
a  given  quantity  of  material  in  a  given  time. 

Hoisting  Indicator  and  Signal. 

This  is  also  a  piece  of  mechanism  operated  by  the  same  shaft.  There 
are  two  special  features  in  the  arrangement  that  require  special  notice,  viz : 

First.  It  is  positive  in  its  motion. 

Second.  The  variation  of  the  speed  of  the  index  finger  in  making  its  revo- 
lutions while  the  cages  are  passing  through  the  body  of  the  shaft.  This  in- 
dex finger  is  two  feet  in  length,  and  its  extremity  moves  one  inch  for  each 
stroke  of  the  engines,  but  when  the  cages  approach  the  top  or  landing,  its 
speed  increases  and  it  moves  one  foot  three  inches  during  the  last  revolu- 
tion of  the  drum. 

In  all  other  indicators  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  whether 
working  by  direct  gearing  or  by  flexible  chains  or  bands,  their  movement 
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has  only  varied  with  the  speed  of  the  engines,  and  the  distance  traveled  by 
the  index  finger  depending  upon  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  revolution. 
Hence,  unless  the  circle  was  very  large,  the  distance  the  finger  would  move 
per  revolution  would  be  so  very  small  that  the  engineer  might  easily  run 
his  engine  half  a  stroke  too  far  without  perceiving  the  distance  the  finger 
had  traveled  or  moved.  In  that  case  with  a  drum,  like  that  used  at  the 
Pottsville  shafts,  the  cage  would  be  raised  over  thirty  feet,  damaging  prop- 
erty or  perhaps  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life.  But  with  such  an  indicator  as 
the  one  previously  described,  a  mistake  of  the  nature  could  not  easily  hap- 
pen, unless  through  negligence.  Since,  for  one  half  of  a  turn  of  the  drum, 
the  index  finger  would  move  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

As  a  safeguard  against  overwinding,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  another 
device  is  so  arranged  that  the  steam  can  be  automatically  cut  off  at  any 
desired  point  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cages  at  or  near  the  top.  At  the 
same  time  a  communication  is  opened  between  the  main  steam  pipe  and  a 
fourteen-inch  steam  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  piston  and  other  suitable  gear, 
by  which  the  valve  is  opened,  the  piston  rod  is  connected  direct  to  the 
lever  of  a  powerful  brake,  which  is  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  drums, 
encircling  within  its  grasp  the  main  center  or  hub. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comments  on  the  great  importance  of 
these  mechanical  contrivances,  inasmuch  as  every  practical  and  theoretical 
man  is  acquainted  with  the  attending  danger  in  hoisting  men  and  minerals 
at  high  speeds  out  of  deep  and  shallow  shafts,  and  knows  the  great  neces- 
sit}^  of  having  such  appliances,  in  connection  with  such  winding  gear  as 
that  above  referred  to. 

As  a  special  regulating  gear  to  carrj^  the  ropes  in  front  of  the  drums, 
two  movable,  regulating  pulleys  are  placed,  which  move  on  inclined  guide 
bars,  at  an  angle  corresponding  to  that  of  the  drums,  and  are  operated  by 
a  worm  screw,  by  which  the  pulleys  are  adjusted  to  conform  with  the 
spiral  grooves  in  the  cones.  This  device  is  operated  direct  from  the  main 
shaft  by  level  gearing,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ropes 
from  slipping  from  the  larger  sections  of  the  cones. 

The  next  notable  feature  in  the  plant  of  the  colliery  is  the  shaft  frame, 
which  is  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillow  blocks, 
in  which  the  pulley  shafts  revolve,  and  the  foot  blocks,  in  which  the  main 
columns,  four  in  number,  are  secured  and  held  in  position  by  foundation 
bolts  weighed  down  with  masonry. 

The  columns  are  hollow  and  cylindrical  in  shape  each  consisting  of  four 
segments,  flanged  and  riveted  together.  The  structure  is  fifty  feet  high 
from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  the  center  of  the  pulley  wheels.  These  wheels 
are  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  the  wrought-iron  arm  type. 

The  ropes  are  one  and  three  fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  manu- 
factured from  crucible  steel.  The  ends  which  connect  with  the  cages  are 
fitted  with  safety  detaching  hooks  and  the  cages,  in  their  turn,  with  safety 
catches. 
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Note. — The  breaking  strain  of  these  ropes  were  warranted  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  catches  or  keps  on  which  the  cages  rest,  while  the  loaded  cars  are 
being  removed  from  them  and  replacing  them  with  empty  ones,  are  of  a  new 
design,  of  the  telescope  pattern,  the  outside  shells  or  cylinders  of  which 
are  fitted  with  spiral  springs  within,  on  which  the  sliding  legs  or  catches 
rest,  which  are  used  to  intercept  the  cages.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  lessen 
the  shock  that  cages  are  generally  subjected  to  in  the  old  methods  in  use. 

The  ventilation  is  produced  b}^  an  eighteen-foot  fan  of  the  Guibal  type, 
driven  hy  a  vertical,  direct-acting  engine,  its  cylinder  being  sixteen  by 
eighteen  inches. 

One  pair  of  air  compressors  are  in  place ;  but  these  at  the  present  time 
are  onlj^  used  to  furnish  blast  to  the  smiths'  fires.  But  suitable  connections 
are  made  with  a  line  of  four-inch  pipes  running  down  the  shaft,  and  have 
already  rendered  much  service  in  supplying  air  for  boring  machines,  in 
sinking  shafts,  and  driving  tunnels.  And  should  it  be  necessary  at  any 
time  in  the  future  to  do  similar  work,  or  sink  inside  slopes,  these  engines 
are  on  hand  to  supply  the  motive  power. 

The  steam  boilers  are  thirty-eight  in  number.  Twenty-four  of  these  are 
of  the  double  tj^De  system,  i.  e.,  two  boilers  placed  one  over  the  other. 
These  boilers  are  thirty-six  and  forty  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty-two 
and  one  half  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  respectively. 

Considering  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  this  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  complete  outfit  that  has  as  yet  been  erected  at  any  colliery  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  elsewhere  another  which  is 
superior  to  it. 

ACCIDENTS. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  fatal  accidents  which  occurred  in 
the  district  during  the  year,  resulting  from  the  various  causes,  together 
with  their  classification  under  their  proper  heads,  with  such  remarks  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  that  are  of  any  importance  : 

Accidents  from  Falls  of  Roof. 

Accidents  resulting  from  falls  of  roof,  coal,  and  sides,  the  first  under  this 
head,  and  number  seven  on  the  list,  was  that  of  James  Symons,  a  miner, 
who  was  one  of  the  men  that  had  a  contract  to  make  a  gravit}^  plane  in  the 
Pottsville  colliery.  He  was  so  severely  injured,  on  June  T,  by  a  fall  of  clod 
that  he  died  seven  days  afterward.  This  clod,  or  friable  slate,  is  interposed 
-  between  the  top  of  the  vein  and  the  main  top.  It  is  of  a  very  treacherous 
character,  and  generally  falls  as  the  coal  is  removed  from  under  it.  At  the 
point  where  the  accident  occurred  it  appears  to  have  been  a  little  stronger 
than  usual,  so  much  so  that  from  four  to  five  feet  of  it  were  hanging  back 
from  the  face.  The  men  working  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  testified 
that  just  before  the  fall  took  place  they  had  tried  to  pry  it  down  with  bars. 
However,  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  concluded  that  it  would  require 
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a  shot.  With  this  assurance,  Symons  commenced  to  work  again  under  the 
clod,  when  it  fell  upon  him,  with  the  above  mentioned  result.  Symons  and 
those  engaged  with  him  were  well  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  clod,  3' et  he  ran  the  risk  and  lost  his  life,  when  a  temporary  prop  five 
feet  long  would  have  prevented  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the}^  were  aware 
that  it  was  unsafe,  since  tiiey  tried  to  pull  it  down. 

Accident  No.  10. — Clemont  Gregory',  a  miner,  aged  sixty  years,  was  killed 
at  Beechwood  colliery  bj^  a  fall  of  roof  in  his  breast.  The  roof  was  of  a 
very  dangerous  character,  it  being  nearly  flat,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  height,  with  very  poor  top.  In  places  of  this  description  the  work- 
man has  no  security  whatever,  and  must  depend  upon  the  sense  of  hearing, 
which,  in  many  instances,  is  of  little  use,  as  the  falls  often  suddenly  occur 
without  giving  any  warning. 

Accident  No.  11. — Cornelius  Calahan,a  miner,  aged  forty-five  years,  was 
killed  at  Eagle  Hill  colliery  by  a  fall  of  coal.  This  occurred  July  23,  and 
was  the  result  of  his  own  carelessness,  as  the  following  facts,  given  by  his 
partner  at  the  inquest,  will  show.  He  testified  that  a  prop  had  been  placed 
under  the  piece  that  fell,  and  that  a  short  time  previous  to  the  accident  a 
shot  had  been  fired,  and  on  retui-ning  to  the  place  afterwards  they  found 
that  the  prop  had  been  knocked  out  by  a  piece  of  coal.  He  further  stated 
that  he  told  Calahan  that  it  was  not  safe  to  do  any  more  work  under  it 
unless  the  prop  was  replaced,  but  the  deceased  said  they  would  load  one 
more  buggy — a  small  car — and  then  quit  for  the  day  ;  adding  that  it  would 
fall  before  they  would  return.  However,  the  buggy,  which  did  not  contain 
over  one  thousand  pounds,  was  but  half  loaded  when  the  piece  fell,  crush- 
ing its  victim  beneath  it. 

Accident  No.  12. — James  McCullion,  a  miner,  age  thirty-five  years,  was 
so  seriously  injured  at  the  Potts ville  collier}^  September  19,  by  a  fall  of 
coal  in  the  Diamond  vein,  that  he  died  the  same  day. 

Accident  No.  16. — James  Carroll,  a  miner,  age  thirty -two  years,  lost  his 
life  b}^  a  piece  of  slate  falling  on  him,  December  3,  at  Eagle  colliery.  This 
accident  requires  no  special  remarks,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only  be  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  already  been  said. 

Accidents  by  Cars. 

Accident  No.  8. — John  Brennan,  driver,  age  sixteen  years,  was  killed 
at  East  Franklin  colliery  on  June  11.  His  head  being  crushed  between 
face  of  tunnel  and  bumper  of  a  car.  How  the  boy  came  to  be  caught  in 
such  a  manner  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  no  one  saw  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  tunnel  is  located  at  the  head  of  an  inside  slope,  having  a 
back  switch  laid  in  it,  and  having  nearly  sufl^cient  grade  for  the  car  to  run 
back  on  to  the  cage  by  gravity.  The  deceased  was  employed  in  hauling 
the  cars  in  with  a  mule,  which  was  generally  unhitched  from  the  car  when 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  face. 

Accident  No.  9. — At  New  Boston  colliery,  June  — ,  Frank  Nause,  labor- 
er, age  twenty-two  years,  was  crushed  to  death  between  a  car  and  side  of 
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gangway.  The  deceased  was  employed  as  a  car  runner,  whose  duty  was  to 
run  the  cars  out  of  the  different  breasts  as  they  were  loaded  by  the  miners. 
In  consequence  of  those  places  being  driven  at  an  angle  varying  from  five 
to  seA'en  degrees,  it  became  necessary  to  regulate  the  speed.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  was  necessarj^  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  mode  of 
spragging,  which  was  the  chief  part  of  the  labor  which  the  deceased  had  to 
perform.  The  point  where  the  accident  occurred  was  at  the  junction  of 
the  road,  under  notice,  with  another.  In  place  of  a  frog  or  center  castiug, 
a  latch  or  cross  rail  was  used.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  change  its 
position  whenever  cars  had  to  be  run  down  from  different  breasts,  which 
was  also  a  duty  imposed  vipon  Nause.  This  time  he  failed  to  perform  this 
duty,  and  when  the  car  arrived  at  the  crossing  it  left  the  track,  the  hind 
end  swinging  around  against  the  high  side,  crushing  the  unfortunate  victim 
between  it  and  the  rib.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  he  generally 
rode  down  the  grades,  in  order  to  remove  or  put  in  additional  sprags,  as 
the  circumstances  required,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  in  this  po- 
sition when  he  was  caught. 

Accident  No.  14. — Ochsenreider,  miner,  age  forty-five  years,  was  killed 
at  Lincoln  colliery,  on  October  21,  by  being  caught  between  a  platform  in 
the  gangway  and  the  back  of  a  car,  in  which  he,  with  several  others,  were 
riding  to  their  respective  working  places.  These  chutes  or  platforms,  at 
different  places  along  the  gangway,  stood  higher  than  the  car,  and  projected 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  over  the  side.  The  deceased,  with  the  rest  of  the 
men,  had  been  seated  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  until  they  arrived  near  the 
place  of  accident.  Here  the  mules  were  stopped,  in  order  to  detach  some  of 
the  cars,  before  proceeding  with  the  balance  of  the  trip.  The  driver  shouted 
to  those  in  and  about  the  cars  to  "look  out."  Ochsenreider,  during  the 
stop,  had  risen  to  his  feet,  with  his  back  toward  the  driver,  joking  with  some 
of  the  men.  He  was  about  to  leave  at  this  place.  Whether  he  heard  the 
warning  given,  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  However,  when  the  chute  was  reached 
the  man  was  caught  in  the  manner  before  stated. 

Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  accidents  resulting  from 
this  cause  at  diflerent  periods,  and  as  this  is  the  second  case  in  this  colliery 
during  the  year,  it  will  be  seen,  by  examining  sketch  No.  4,  that  chutes 
put  up  in  this  manner  are  highly  dangerous,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  from  this  cause  should  be  quite  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  condemn  them,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in 
reference  to  dollars  and  cents. 

Accident  No.  1. — Edward  Sommers,  driver,  fifteen  years  old,  was  killed 
at  Lincoln  colliery,  Fedruary  3,  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and 
a  chvite. 

Accident  No.  17. — Morgan  Jones,  driver,  age  twenty-two  years,  was  run 
over  and  killed  by  a  trip  of  loaded  cars,  which  he  was  bringing  out  of  the 
gangway.  This  is  another  of  those  mysterious  accidents  in  which  no  clue 
could  be  found  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause.     He  had  been  seen,  on 
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several  occasions  previous  to  the  accident,  riding  out  of  the  gangway  sit- 
ting on  the  bumpers  of  the  car,  sliding  his  feet  along  the  rail.  It  is  the 
supposition  of  the  inside  foreman,  and  others  working  in  the  colliery,  that 
his  death  resulted  from  this  reckless  mode  of  riding.  He  had  been  cau- 
tioned against  this  several  times. 

Accidents  liy  Kxplosions  of  Gas. 

Accident  No.  2. — James  Develin,  miner,  age  twenty-five  years,  was  in- 
stantl}'  killed,  at  Eagle  Hill  collier3^,  on  March  1,  by  an  explosion  of  fire 
damp  in  a  breast  in  the  mammoth  vein,  which,  particularly  at  this  place,  is 
about  forty  (40)  feet  thick,  the  coal  being  verj^  free  and  joint}^,  and  stand- 
ing on  an  angle  of  37°.  Owing  to  this  state  of  things,  the  top  part  fell,  or 
what  is  technically  termed  in  mining  phraseology,  running  ahead  of  the 
bottom  part  of  the  vein,  rendering  it  very  diflScult  to  conduct  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  up  to  the  highest  point  to  dilute  and  carry  away  the  gas  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  ''  given  ofi","  hence  there  was  always  more  or  less  standing, 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  hanging  the  safety  lamp  on  the  end  of  a 
long  pole  or  rod  kept  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  accident  the  deceased  and  his  two  partners  met 
the  fire  boss,  who  notified  them  that  there  was  gas  in  the  breast,  at  the 
same  time  telling  them  to  be  careful  and  confine  themselves  to  safety 
lamps  ;  with  this  knowledge  of  the  danger  the}-  entered  their  working  place 
and  commenced  as  usual  to  fill  the  chutes  with  coal.  Nothing  unusual 
happened  until  sometime  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  top  part  of  the  vein 
began  working  or  to  give  signs  that  a  fall  was  about  to  take  place.  The 
three  men  left  the  face,  two  of  them  (Develin  being  one)  going  down  the 
middle  of  the  breast  about  one  hundred  feet  and  there  sat  on  the  gob.  The 
other  placed  himself  in  the  upper  cross-heading  next  to  the  face,  waiting- 
till  the  fall  should  occur,  they  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  shortl}'  after  reach- 
ing their  various  places  of  safety  a  heavy  fall  took  place,  sweeping  the  gas 
before  it  and  down  to  where  the  two  men  were  sitting,  surprising  to  say, 
with  open  lights,  thereb}'  igniting  it.  Develin  was  blown  through  the  chute, 
where  a  battery  had  stood  previous  to  the  explosion.  At  the  head  of  the 
chute,  thirty-six  feet  above  the  gangway-,  a  set  of  couplings  were  also 
blown  out.  The  loose  coal  which  had  been  supported  b}'  them  fell  upon 
Develin,  burying  him  completely,  and  crushing  him  to  death.  Fortunately 
the  other  two  escaped  without  sustaining  any  injury,  and  strange  to  say 
not  one  of  them  was  burnt. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  occurrences  so  often  referred  to  in  these  reports, 
but  the}^  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  accidents. 

Had  not  those  men  been  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  perhaps  it  would  be 
credited  to  ignorance  ;  but  it  cannot  be  charged  to  the  latter,  for  they  had 
been  warned  by  the  working  of  the  coal  before  the  fall  took  place,  also  by 
the  fire  boss,  that  there  was  gas  in  the  place.  They  themselves,  who  es- 
caped, testified  that  they  had  made  an  examination  and  found  gas.  All 
three  of  them  were  practical  miners  who  had  worked  in  the  vein  and  col- 
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liery  for  many  j'ears,  and  they  stated  at  the  inquest  that  they  expected  the 
fall  to  displace  the  gas.  Their  only  excuse  was  that  they  did  not  think  it 
would  be  driven  down  so  far  as  the  point  where  they  were  sitting  with  the 
open  lights.  Had  they  followed  the  dictates  that  their  own  practical  ex- 
perience must  have  suggested  to  them,  i.  e.,  to  quench  the  open  lights,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  light  of  their  safety  lamp,  the  explosion  might 
have  been  avoided.  However,  the  safest  plan  would  have  been  for  them  to 
leave  their  working  place  and  not  sit  there  through  idle  curiosity  to  see 
whether  the  fall  would  be  large  or  small.  It  was  unnecessary,  for  they 
were  fully  aware  that  they  had  much  more  coal  ready  in  the  chute  than 
coidd  be  loaded  that  day  ;  and  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  was  the  height 
of  folly  for  them  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  another 
wagon  of  coal,  which,  perhaps,  would  add  about  twenty  cents  to  each  man's 
earnings. 

Accidents  'by  Machinery-. 

Accident  No.  5. — George  Slattery,  a  slate  picker,  age  sixteen  years,  em- 
ployed in  No.  11  breaker,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,  was  killed  on  the  30th  of  March.  His  coat  was 
caught  by  the  head  of  a  set-screw,  that  secured  a  collar  to  a  shaft,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  side  vibration.  It,  therefore,  revolved  in  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  pillow  blocks  that  supported  the  shaft.  The  part 
of  the  breaker,  where  the  accident  occurred,  was  not  intended  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  employes ;  but,  form  the  evidence  taken  at  the  coroners 's  in- 
quest, it  appears  that  one  of  the  coal  chutes  or  conductor  that  passes  under 
the  shaft  had  not  sufiicient  pitch  to  carry  the  coal  by  its  own  gravity.  At 
times,  therefore,  it  became  the  duty  of  some  of  the  employes  to  go  to  this 
part  of  the  building  to  start  the  coal  when  it  became  blocked.  This  duty 
the  boy  had  been  sent  to  perform,  when  he  met  his  death.  The  fatal  set- 
screw  projected  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  collar,  and  revolved 
about  one  hundred  times  per  minute.  There  was  nothing  in  the  testimony 
given  to  show  how  the  boy  was  caught,  as  no  one  saw  it,  but  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  he  was  standing  with  his  back  against  the  shaft,  starting  the  coal 
with  his  foot,  when  his  coat  became  entagled  with  the  revolving  set-screw, 
holding  him  fast,  at  the  same  time  whirling  him  around  with  every  revolu- 
tion. His  body  and  his  limbs  were  A^olently  struck  against  the  frame- 
work on  which  the  machinery  was  supported,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  13. — Joseph  Mettinger,  laborer,  age  nineteen  years,  was 
killed  in  the  breaker  at  New  Boston  collierj^,  September  24,  while  attempt- 
ing to  put  on  a  belt  that  had  slipped  off  a  pulley.  This  accident  wou^d 
have  been  avoided,  had  he  taken  the  proper  course  before  attempting  to 
replace  it ;  that  was,  to  notify  the  engineer  to  slack  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
or  to  stop  the  machinery  altogether.  This  he  failed  to  do,  either  through  ig- 
norance or  recklessness,  but  attempted  to  place  the  belt  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion while  the  machinery  was  running  at  its  full  speed,  which  was  about 
one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.    In  so  doing,  it  is  supposed,  his  hand 
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The  boy,  his  father,  and  another  man  had  been  engaged  in  bailing  water, 
and  attending  to  emptying  of  the  car  as  it  was  hoisted  to  the  old  water- 
level.  On  finishing  their  daj^'s  work,  the  boy  entered  the  car,  while  the 
men  stood  on  the  front  bumpers,  preparatory  to  being  hoisted  up  the  slope. 
Such  were  there  positions  on  arriving  at  the  apex.  The  weight  of  the 
men  over-balanced  that  of  the  boy  and  car,  throwing  the  front  part  down, 
the  bumpers  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  sills  that  supported  the 
pulley-frame  ;  brought  the  car  to  a  sudden  stand,  breaking  the  rope  a  short 
distance  from  the  socket  or  thimble.  The  car  rushed  down  the  slope,  car- 
rying its  occupant  with  it,  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom. 

That  this  boy  was  a  victim  of  recklessness  cannot  be  doubted,  since  both 
of  the  men,  in  giving  their  testimony  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  stated  that 
they  were  fully  aware  that  their  weight  would  more  than  balance  the  car 
when  they  had  reached  the  top,  but  that  they  intended  to  step  off  before 
reaching  the  critical  point. 

To  provide  against  accidents  of  this  character,  an  extra  chain  was  at- 
tached to  the  rope,  and  orders  given  that  whenever  they  rode  up  or  down 
to  suspend  the  car  by  this  chain  to  the  bottom  hitching-plate.  Had  even 
this  been  done,  it  is  very  probable  the  accident  would  have  been  avoided, 
by  reason  of  the  rope  being  kept  in  a  more  direct  line  with  the  angle  of 
the  slope. 

By  falling  down  Sliaft. 

Accident  No.  15. — Thomas  Cochlin,  miner ;  age,  forty-five  years;  mar- 
ried ;  leaves  three  children.  He  met  his  death  by  falling  off  cage  while 
descending  the  shaft.  The  cage  in  use  is  of  the  type  generally  used 
throughout  the  anthracite  coal-region,  and  requires  no  special  description. 
How  the  deceased  came  to  fall  from  the  cage  we  cannot  determine.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  it  resulted  either  from  a  fit  or  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head. 

Miscellaneous. 

Accident  No.  3. — James  McGee,  an  outside  laborer  ;  age,  sixty  years  ; 
single.  Was  killed  by  a  fall  of  clay  on  March  8,  while  engaged  stripping 
the  surface  off  the  crop  of  a  coal  seam,  at  No,  8,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company' 's  colliery. 
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recapitulation  of  fatai.  casuaiities. 

Explosion  of  gas, = 2 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 6 

Mine  cars  and  machinery, 7 

Miscellaneous, 3 

Total, 18 


RECAPITUI-ATIOIV  OP  NON-FATAL,  CASUALTIES. 

Explosion  of  gas, 41 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts, 10 

Fall  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 68 

Mine  cars  and  machinery, 36 

Miscellaneous, .' 18 

Total, n3 


Of  the  above  non-fatal  accidents,  sixteen  had  bones  fractured,  as  follows, 
viz  : 

Ribs  fractured, 5 

Thighs  fractured, 2 

Legs  fractured, 5 

Arm  fractured, 1 

Dislocations, 2 

Collar  bones  fractured 1 

Total, 16 
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SECOND  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
Shenandoah,  Schuylkill  County,  March  18,  1882. 
To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvonia : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  twent^^-two  of  the  ventilation  act,  ap- 
proved March  3,  1870,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as 
Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  Second  or  Shenandoah  Division  of  the  Mining 
District  of  Schuylkill,  for  the  year  1881  : 

The  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the  district,  together  with  the 
statistics  of  the  production,  number  of  employes,  &c.,  have  been  tabulated. 
The  improvements  made  during  the  year  at  the  different  collieries  are  re- 
ported. The  fatal  accidents  that  haA^e  occurred  are  described  in  detail,  and 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  changes  in  the  ventilation  act,  which,  if  adopted, 
will,  in  in3^  judgment,  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  occurring. 

The  production  of  the  district  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tons  greater  than  for  the  previous  year,  while 
the  deaths  from  accidents  are  five  less.  The  ratio  of  tons  of  coal  produced 
in  1880,  to  lives  lost,  was  ninety-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons ; 
in  1881  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight}'- 
eight  tons.  This  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  lives  lost, 
although  the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  reported  is  greater  than  in  1880. 
This  may  be  due  to  more  care  having  been  taken  by  the  operators  iu  mak- 
ing their  reports.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  collieries  in  the  district  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  nearly  all 
the  employes  of  which  are  membei's  of  the  Company's  Beneficial  Fund. 
The  company  reports  to  the  mine  inspectors  all  the  cases  that  come  upon 
the  fund  for  benefits,  and,  although  I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  accidents 
reported,  as  many  of  the  injuries  were  of  a  very  trivial  character,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  accidents  are  returned  in  the  report  hardlj-  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  notice. 

The  management  and  general  condition  of  the  collieries  as  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  those  employed  have  been  steadily  improving  ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  ventilation  act.  Many  and  important  reforms,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  all  emplo3'ed,  have  been 
effected  by  it ;  but  the  benefits  secured  would  have  been  greater,  if  the  act 
was  not  so  general  in  its  provisions.    It  is  necessary  that  the  responsibility 
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for  accidents  be  placed  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  that  a  special  set  of 
rules  for  the  discipline  of  each  colliery  be  provided  for.  These  defects  in 
the  present  act  detract  from  its  eiiicieucy,and  will  be  more  felt  as  the  risks 
attending  mining  increase  as  greater  depths  are  reached.  A  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  mine  law,  with  the  object  of  more  full}-  accomplishing  the 
end  aimed  at  in  its  enactment,  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  anthracite 
mining  population,  and  tend  to  modify  the  extreme  opinions,  and  remove 
the  bitter  feelings,  which  have  in  the  past  caused  so  much  trouble.  The  in- 
terest of  capital  will  be  thereby  furthered,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Commonwealth  advanced. 

Yery  respectfully, 

ROBERT  MAUCHLINE, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 


Of  thirty-four  fatal  accidents  which  occurred  in  this  district  in  1881, 
fifteen,  or  fortj^-four  per  cent.,  were  due  to  falls  of  coal  or  rock;  ten,  or 
twenty-nine  per  cent.,  resulted  from  mine  cars;  three,  or  eight  percent., 
from  blasting;  three,  or  eight  per  cent.,  from  carbureted  h^'drogen  gas; 
and  three,  or  eight  per  cent.,  from  the  machinery. 

The  Fatal  Accldeiits  from  Falls. 

No.  1. — January  4.  Michael  Hinnegau,  a  miner,  aged  twenty-seven, 
single  ;  at  the  Kohinoor  colliery  of  Messrs.  R.  Heckscher  &  Co.  The 
seam  is  very  thick,  is  almost  level,  and  the  mine  cars  are  taken  into  the 
face.  In  working  the  breasts  up,  the  bottom  portion  of  the  seam  only  is 
taken  out,  leaving  the  other  benches  as  a  top.  When  the  boundary  is 
reached,  the  next  step  is  to  blast  out  the  pillar  between  two  breasts,  thereb}^ 
making  an  opening  as  large  as  the  area  occupied  by  two  breasts  and  a  pil- 
lar. In  this  large  space,  the  top  benches  are  readily  brought  down  in  large 
falls  by  a  few  shots  in  the  roof  on  each  side  of  the  breast.  The  breast  in 
which  the  accident  occurred  had  been  driven  to  the  boundar3\  Hinnegan 
and  his  partner  had  blasted  a  hole  through  the  first  section  of  the  pillar, 
and  were  working  on  the  side  of  the  opening.  The  partner  was  drilling  a 
hole,  and  Hinnegan  stood  behind  him.  They  were  conversing  about  the 
amount  of  powder  that  would  be  required,  when  a  small  piece  of  what  is 
known  as  the  charcoal  bench  fell,  and,  bouncing  off  the  bottom,  struck 
Hinnegan.  He  was  thrown  down  amongst  some  loose  coal,  his  ankle 
broken,  and  he  was  injured  so  badl}^  internall}"  that  he  died  within  two 
hours.  Both  the  men  had  noticed  the  piece  of  coal  which  afterwards  fell, 
as  a  slip  ran  along  one  side  of  it,  meeting  a  similar  slip  at  an  angle,  and 
forming  a  triangular  block,  but,  after  sounding  it,  they  were  satisfied  it 
was  safe.  The  cause  of  this  accident  was  an  error  in  judgment  of  the 
person  killed. 
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No.  2. — January  12.  James  Curran,  a  miner,  aged  twenty-two,  single  : 
at  the  Glendon  colliery  of  J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co. 

Where  the  accident  occurred  the  seam  Is  about  six  feet  in  thickness  and 
dips  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees.  Over  the  top  bench  there  is  a  bed  of 
slate  which  is  apt  to  fall  in  large  flat  blocks  from  three  to  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness.  This  is  both  a  source  of  danger  and,  through  mixing  with 
the  coal,  of  trouble  to  the  miners,  who,  to  secure  the  top,  stand  rows  of 
props.  They  worked  on  batteries  made  of  plank  laid  across  the  props.  The 
object  of  this  was  twofold.  The  batteries  obviated  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  breast  full,  and  the  miners,  who  were  paid  by  the  car,  received  their 
money  from  month  to  month  as  it  was  earned.  Then  it  was  intended  to 
use  the  batteries  for  the  stowage  of  gob.  This  could  not  be  done,  however, 
as  the  coal  flying  from  the  shots  soon  filled  the  batteries,  leaving  no  space 
for  the  gob,  which  mixed  with  the  coal  the  same  as  in  breasts  worked  full 
of  coal.  A  serious  objection  to  this  plan  of  working  is  that  large  pieces 
thrown  oflT  by  the  shots,  and  flying  down  an  incline  of  forty  degrees,  are 
apt  to  displace  the  props,  thereby  causing  large  falls  and  wrecking  all  the 
timber  in  the  breast. 

James  Curran  and  his  partner  had  finished  their  shift,  having  fired  two 
shots.  They  sat  on  the  gangway  watching  the  loaders  for  a  half  hour  and 
then,  before  going  home,  concluded  to  ascertain  what  execution  the  shots 
had  done,  as,  from  the  sound,  they  feared  some  props  had  been  displaced. 
They  went  up  the  outside  breast  as  far  as  the  first  heading  and  through  the 
heading.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  heading  they  could  see  the  face  of 
the  breast,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  distant,  and  that  the  props  near  the 
face  had  been  displaced.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  closer  examination 
Curran  walked  a  few  feet  into  the  breast,  holding  his  light  above  his  head 
to  enable  him  to  see  the  top.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  broad  flat 
piece  of  slate  fell  near  the  face  and  slid  down  on  top  of  him.  Curran  was 
instantly  killed  and  his  partner  injured,  his  foot  being  jammed  against  the 
lower  side  of  the  heading. 

This  accident  was  due  to  an  imperfect  system  of  working,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  exercise  a  proper  degree  of  caution  by  the  miners.  Having  fired  the 
shots,  they  should  have  gone  home  and  given  the  breast  time  to  fall  and 
settle,  when  they  could  have  made  the  examination  with  safety. 

After  this  accident,  I  requested  the  superintendent  of  the  colliery,  in  or- 
der to  secure  greater  safety,  to  alter  the  system  of  working,  and  to  work 
the  breasts  full  to  the  face. 

No.  3. February  18.     Thomas  Moren,  a  miner,  aged  thirty-five,  wife 

and  four  children ;  at  the  West  Shenandoah  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

This  accident  occurred  in  the  east  gangway  of  the  seven-foot  seam.  The 
seam  is  six  and  one  half  feet  in  thickness,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  twentj'- 
seven  degrees.  The  breast  in  which  the  accident  occurred  was  worked 
twenty-four  feet  in  width,  and  the  top  and  face  wr.s  in  fair  conditon.     Thomas 
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Moren  and  his  partner  fired  a  shot  in  the  bottom  bench,  which  only  blow- 
ing the  bottom,  left  a  piece  of  the  top  bench  hang,  Thej'  sounded  this  and 
determined  it  was  safe.  Moren  had  just  started  to  dress  off  some  small 
pieces  about  the  shot,  when  the  piece  of  hanging  top  bench  fell  on  him. 
One  of  his  feet  was  mashed,  and  he  was  so  severely  injured  internally,  that 
he  died  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  before  he 
could  be  taken  to  his  home. 

The  cause  of  this  accident  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
person  killed. 

No.  4- — March  15.  William  Couch,  a  miner,  aged  twenty,  single  ;  at  the 
William  Penn  collier}^  of  the  William  Penn  Coal  Company. 

This  accident  occurred  in  the  east  gangway  of  the  Holmes  seam.  This 
seam  is  in  two  benches,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees.  The  slate 
over  the  top  bench  is  weak  and  friable,  making  a  dangerous  and  unprofit- 
able top.  To  overcome  this,  in  working  the  breasts  up,  the  bottom  bench 
only  is  mined,  and,  because  the  top  may  break  and  the  slate  be  thereby 
mixed  with  the  coal  if  drawn  from  the  battery,  the  breasts  are  worked  full, 
surplus  coal  being  put  down  the  manways.  When  the  breast  is  driven  up, 
the  coal  is  loaded  from  the  battery  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  object  being 
to  secure  all  that  can  be  gotten  before  the  top  slate  falls. 

In  William  Couch's  breast,  a  piece  of  the  bottom  bench  was  hanging  at 
the  top  of  his  manwa}^  He  was  crossing  below  it  to  get  over  to  the  safe 
side  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  hole  to  blow  it  down,  when  it  fell  and 
crushed  him  against  the  lower  side  of  the  heading. 

The  timbering  in  the  manways  and  the  top  in  the  breast  were  in  good 
condition,  and  it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  majority  of  working 
places  in  the  district.  Couch  was  engaged  in  removing  the  source  of  danger 
when  killed.  Had  he  gone  down  to  the  battery,  crossed  to  the  other  side 
and  gone  up,  he  might  not  have  been  killed  ;  but  that  would  have  been  ex- 
ercising a  degree  of  caution  not  practiced  by  the  most  careful  miners. 

No.  5. — March  21.  Evan  Davis,  a  miner,  aged  sixty,  wife  and  seven 
grown  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  married ;  at  the  Primrose  colliery 
of  the  Primrose  Coal  Company. 

The  plan  of  working  where  this  accident  occurred,  was  to  run  the  coal 
on  sheet-iron,  the  dip  being  about  twenty-five  degrees.  The  pillars  were 
thin,  and  in  skipping,  a  piece  was  taken  off  the  side,  starting  at  the  head  of 
the  chute  and  continuing  until  the  top  fell.  The  amount  of  coal  obtained 
depended  on  the  distance  the  pillar  would  stand  skipping  before  it  weak- 
ened and  brought  on  a  crush,  filling  in  the  whole  breast  and  closing  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  pillar  with  rock. 

Evan  Davis'  working  place  was  very  dangerous.  There  was  no  way  to 
secure  the  top,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hear  any  indication  of  danger, 
owing  to  the  noise  made  by  water  falling.  He  was  sitting  in  the  mouth  of 
the  heading  conversing  with  a  miner  from  another  breast,  while  his  part- 
ner, who  was  his  son,  was  drilling  a  hole  in  the  face  of  the  skip,  a  few  feet 
4  Mine  Rep. 
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above  liim.  A  piece  off  the  top  of  the  pillar  fell  on  him,  inflicting  injuries 
from  which  he  died  the  following  da3^ 

This  accident  could  not  have  been  prevented,  except  by  not  working  the 
place  at  all,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  secure. 

No.  6. — April  8.  Patrick  Lacey,  a  miner,  past  middle  age  ;  at  the  West 
Shenandoah  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. Patrick  Lace}^  was  injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  his  back, 
while  he  was  working  in  his  breast.  His  injuries  were  at  first  not  consid- 
ered serious,  but  he  died  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  or  twelve  days  after 
the  accident. 

No.  7. — July  16.  Philip  Smith,  a  miner,  aged  forty-five  years,  wife  and 
large  family  ;  at  the  Plank  Ridge  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  This  accident  occurred  in  the  east  gangway  of 
the  Skidmore  seam.  The  seam  is  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  nearl}' 
level.  A  bugg}^  is  nsed  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  face  to  a  platform  on 
the  side  of  the  gangway,  from  which  it  is  loaded  into  the  wagons.  The 
top  is  very  weak,  and  careful  propping  is  required  to  secure  it.  Philip 
Smith's  breast  was  about  twenty-four  feet  in  width.  A  narrow-gauge  track 
for  the  buggy  was  laid  up  the  center,  on  both  sides  of  which  a  row  of  props 
stood  to  protect  it.  Smith  and  his  partner  fired  a  shot  in  the  left  corner 
of  the  breast.  It  was  pay  day,  and  both  the  men  were  anxious  to  get  out. 
Before  leaving.  Smith  determined  to  see  what  work  the  shot  had  done,  not- 
withstanding the  protest  of  his  partner,  as  it  was  well  known  to  both  of 
them  that  the  top  over  the  shot  was  unsafe.  Without  waiting  for  the  smoke 
to  clear,  he  ran  close  into  the  face  and  was  covered  with  a  fall  of  top  slate. 
It  was  probably  his  intention  to  examine  the  shot  from  the  buggy  track, 
where  the  top  was  secured  by  the  props,  but  not  being  able  to  see,  owing 
to  the  smoke,  he  ventured  close  in  and  was  killed.  The  accident  was  due 
to  the  failure  to  exercise  proper  caution. 

No.  8. — July  29.  Joseph  A'ollance,  a  miner,  aged  fift}',  wife  ;  at  the  North 
Mahanoy  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
This  accident  occurred  in  the  Skidmore  seam.  The  coal  is  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  dips  at  an  angle  of  2U°.  It  is  carried  on  sheet-iron  to  the  gang- 
way. Immediately  above  the  coal  that  is  worked  is  a  bench  of  bony  coal 
and  slate,  a  foot  in  thickness.  Above  this  the  top  is  good.  The  one  foot 
bench  was  propped,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  fallen,  and  required  labor 
to  remove  it  from  the  marketable  coal.  Joseph  Vollance  was  raking  loose 
coal  on  to  the  sheet  iron.  He  was  at  work  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  face 
and  among  the  props,  when  a  piece  of  coal  that  was  not  supported  fell  out 
from  between  slips  and  killed  him.  The  breast,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  be  in  more  than  average  condition  as  to  safety. 

No,  9, — August  16.  Joseph  Davidson,  a  fire  boss,  aged  twent^'-five,  wife 
and  one  child  ;  at  the  Ellengowan  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company.  At  seven,  a.  m.,  Davidson  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  workings,  as  is  the 
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practice.  A  search  was  instituted,  when  he  was  found  dead  in  the  heading 
of  breast  No.  27,  east  top  split  gangway.  His  head  was  crushed,  one  of 
his  ankles  broken,  and  his  face  was  slightly  burned. 

As  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  accident  was  caused  by  a 
fall  of  top  coal  or  an  explosion  of  gas,  the  accompanying  diagram  is  fur- 
nished to  assist  the  explanation.  Davidson  was  found  in  the  heading  at 
the  point  marked  ***.  He  was  lying  face  downwards  with  his  head  to  the 
east  or  right.  His  cap  and  common  lamp  were  found  near  him.  His  safety 
lamp  has  not  been  found,  but  may  be  when  the  coal  is  removed  from  the 
breast.  The  Mammoth  seam,  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  is  very  thick 
here,  and  is  divided  into  bottom  and  top  sections  by  a  dividing  slate.  The 
breasts  are  worked  up  on  the  bottom,  and,  as  the  dip  is  about  thirty  de- 
grees, they  are  almost  empty.  The  top  is  blasted  down  afterwards.  The 
breast  in  question  was  up  not  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  heading.  The 
miners  working  it  had  quit  early  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  as  there  were 
indications  of  a  heavy  fall  of  top;  the  15th  was  a  holiday  and  they  were  not 
out.  When  Davidson  was  found  the  top  had  fallen,  crushing  the  man  ways 
down  to  the  heading  and  filling  the  breast,  thus  preventing  an  examination 
above  the  heading  until  after  some  of  the  coal  had  been  remoA^ed. 

As  the  body  was  burned,  I  endeavored  to  find  signs  of  an  explosion,  but 
there  were  no  traces  of  fire  on  any  of  the  timber,  and  the  canvas,  fixed  to 
carry  the  current  up  the  breast,  was  not  burned  or  even  torn  from  the  nails 
holding  it. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  the  accident  was  not  caused  primaril}-  by 
an  explosion  are  :  First.  If  Davidson  had  accidentally  ignited  a  few  feet 
of  gas  at  the  face  of  the  breast,  either  with  an  open  light  or  by  a  fall,  forc- 
ing it  through  the  gauze  of  the  safety  lamp,  he  would  have  been  thrown 
down  the  breast  and  have  been  covered  with  the  fall  of  top  coal.  Second. 
Sujjpose  the  fall  occurred  before  he  entered  the  breast,  and  by  crushing  the 
mauway  timbers,  blocked  the  current  and  caused  an  accumulation  of  gas 
which  gathered  down  to  a  point  where  he  would  come  in  contact  with  it  as 
he  came  through  the  heading  from  the  breast  inside.  If  he  had  fired  such 
a  body  of  gas  by  holding  his  open  light  up  among  the  broken  timber  or  in 
any  other  way,  there  would  have  been  a  very  heavy  explosion  which  must 
have  destroj'ed  the  air  battery  and  caused  considerable  damage. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  Davidson  was  going  up  the  manwaj^,  he  discovered 
that  the  top  was  about  to  fall ;  that  he  turned  and  made  an  effort  to  get 
back  into  the  heading;  that  just  as  he  reached  the  movith  of  the  headino- 
and  was  stooping  to  enter,  the  fall  occurred ;  that  the  concussion,  confined 
by  the  battery,  expended  its  force  through  the  heading,  driAdng  Davidson 
into  it  and  dashing  him  against  the  side  ;  and  that  the  traces  of  burning  on 
the  body  were  caused  b}^  a  small  quantity  of  gas  forced  into  the  heading 
by  the  fall,  and  fired  by  coming  in  contact  with  his  lamp. 

No.  10. — October  11.  Peter  Ward,  a  miner,  aged  sixty  years,  a  widower 
with  grown  up  family ;  at  the  Indian  Ridge  Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
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In  the  breast  worked  by  Peter  Ward  and  his  son  the  seam  dipped  twenty- 
four  degrees,  and  the  coal  ran  to  the  gangway  on  sheet  iron.  They  had 
worked  the  breast  to  the  boundary,  some  eighty  yards,  and  were  thinning 
the  pillar  by  skipping.  A  large  piece  of  the  three-feet  bench  projected 
from  the  pillar,  which,  while  Ward  was  sounding  it  with  a  pick,  preparatory 
to  blowing  it  down,  fell  and  crushed  his  leg.     He  died  the  same  evening. 

No.  11. — October  14.  Mark  Willis,  a  miner,  aged  twenty-six  years,  wife 
and  four  children ;  at  Honeybrook,  No.  4  slope,  E.  B.  Leisenring,  lessee. 

The  seam  where  this  accident  occurred  dips  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees 
and  the  breasts  are  worked  up  in  the  bottom  bench  ;  the  upper  benches  are 
afterwards  blown  down.  The  coal  is  very  hard  and  is  broken  off  by  the 
shots  in  large  pieces  which  often  block  in  the  breast  when  coal  is  drawn  at 
the  chute,  and  afterwards  rush  down,  often  damaging  the  man  ways.  While 
Mark  Willis  was  working  at  the  face  of  his  breast  a  piece  of  the  top  bench 
fell,  and  caused  the  coal  to  rush.  The  bottom  was  taken  from  under  him 
and  he  was  carried  down  the  middle  of  the  breast.  Some  large  pieces 
rolled  on  top  of  him,  broke  his  leg  and  injured  him  internally  so  that  he 
died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident. 

No.  12. — October  21.  John  Ward,  a  miner,  and  Miles  Keller,  a  laborer, 
both  married  and  having  families ;  at  the  Mahanoy  City  colliery  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  Mahanoy  City  colliery  consists  of  a  hpisting  slope  on  the  Mammoth 
seam  to  a  lift  below  the  water-level  gangway  with  a  tunnel  driven  south 
to  the  Primrose  seam.  When  the  gangway  on  the  slope  level  was  com- 
pleted, an  inside  slope  was  sunk  at  a  point  on  the  gangway  far  enough 
east  to  reach  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin.  The  inside  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing machinery  are  run  by  air  compressors  placed  on  the  surface  near  the 
mouth  of  the  slope.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  pipes  conveying  the  air 
were  laid  along  the  water-level  gangway  to  a  point  over  the  inside  slope, 
down  through  a  worked-out  breast  to  the  hoisting  engines,  also  down  the 
slope  to  the  pump.  For  several  weeks  previous  to  the  accident  frequent 
falls  had  occurred  in  the  worked-out  breasts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  in- 
side hoisting  engines,  and  also  along  the  water-level  gangway,  which  had 
broken  the  air  pipes  at  least  twice  in  the  previous  three  weeks.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  the  engineer  held  the  cage  in  the  slope  with  the  brake,  and 
thereby  prevented  great  damage  being  done  to  the  machinery.  Men  were 
employed  repairing  the  timber  on  the  water-level  to  protect  the  air  pipes. 
The  falls  were  caused  by  a  creep  or  squeeze  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
on  through  the  robbing  of  the  pillars  in  the  North  Mahanoy  colliery,  which 
is  working  the  underlying  seams.  At  the  outside  of  the  inside  slope  turn- 
out on  the  gangway  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  main  hoisting  slope,  two 
alternate  sets  of  timber  had  been  knocked  out  several  years  previous  and 
not  replaced.  The  timber  of  the  gangway  was  otherwise  intact,  this  pl.ace 
being  the  only  unprotected  point. 

On  the  morning  of  the  accident,  as  the  two  men  who  were  killed,  with 
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Thomas  Ward,  a  brother  of  one  of  the  victims,  and  Timothy  Whittle,  were 
passing  this  place  while  going  to  work,  a  piece  of  coal  fell  out  of  the  top, 
which,  breaking  in  pieces  on  the  collar  of  the  set  of  timbers  still  standing, 
fell  on  the  four  men  who  were  ■walking  in  pairs.  Besides  the  two  men  killed, 
Thomas  Ward  and  Whittle  were  injured  by  the  fall. 

This  accident  occurred  on  the  principal  gangway  of  the  colliery,  which 
should  be  maintained  in  safe  condition  if  an}"  part  of  the  workings  are.  The 
unfortunate  men  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  danger  at  such  a  place,  and, 
therefore,  were  in  no  way  responsible.  Objection  is  justly  made  to  the 
mine  ventilation  act,  that  it  is  too  indefinite  in  its  provisions  in  defining 
the  duties  of  miners  and  mine  officers,  and  that  too  much  is  required  of  the 
mining  boss,  in  making  him  responsible  for  the  condition  of  all  the  work- 
ings of  a  large  colliery,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  see  that  all  loose  coal, 
slate,  or  rock  over-head  is  carefully  secured  against  falling ;  but  the  mining 
boss  can  give  the  attention  necessary  to  properly  maintain  the  timbering 
of  the  gangways,  and  for  their  safety  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility. 

The  two  sets  of  timber,  the  failure  to  replace  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  had  been  knocked  out  long  before  Mr.  George  Kilgore,  the  min- 
ing boss  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  colliery, 
although  he  had  been  in  charge  over  five  months.  It  was  thought  by 
some  persons,  that  because  the  timbers  were  removed  before  he  assumed 
charge,  that  Mr.  Kilgore  was  not  responsible  under  the  law,  and,  to  settle 
this  question,  and  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  case  involved  such  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  law,  that  the  party  responsible  merited  punishment, 
I  brouglit  suit  against  the  mining  boss.  After  repeated  postponements, 
at  the  request  of  the  counsel  of  the  defendant,  the  case  was  tried  at  the 
March  term,  1882,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  was  rendered. 

No.  13. — October  24.  William  B.  Thomas,  a  miner,  aged  thirty-five  years, 
wife  and  one  child ;  at  the  William  Penn  colliery  of  the  William  Penn  Coal 
Company. 

William  B.  Thomas  worked  in  a  breast  in  the  Holmes  seam,  and  when 
the  accident  occurred  was  tamping  a  hole  to  blow  down  a  piece  of  coal  to 
make  room  for  a  juggler.  The  vibration  caused  by  the  tamping  loosened 
the  piece  from  a  slip,  which  it  was  impossible  to  see,  and  it  fell.  He  was 
instantly  killed.  The  breast,  upon  examination,  appeared  to  have  been 
worked  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  miners,  and  the  accident  could 
hardly  have  been  guarded  against. 

No.  14. — November  25.  Martin  Dw3'er,  a  miner,  aged  forty,  wife  and 
three  children  ;  at  the  Glendon  colliery  of  J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co. 

The  breast  in  which  the  accident  occurred  is  in  the  Buck  Mountain  seam. 
The  coal  is  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  working  the  top  half  of  the  seam 
is  first  taken  out.  The  bottom  is  afterwards  blown  up,  a  bench  of  ten  to 
fifteen  yards  of  the  bottom  coal  being  always  kept  at  the  face.     Martin 
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Dwyer  and  his  partner  were  standing  on  tliis  bench  barring  witli  drills  at 
each  side  of  a  piece  of  coal  in  the  face,  when  suddenly  it  loosened  and  fell. 
The  coal  was  carried  from  under  Dwyer's  feet  and  he  rolled  over  the  bench 
and  off  of  it  with  the  coal.  The  larger  piece  rolled  on  him  and  inflicted  in- 
juries from  which  he  died  before  he  could  be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope. 

These  accidents  from  falls  of  roof  and  sides — fourteen  in  number — are 
nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  fatal  accidents  that  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  non-fatal  accidents  those  from  falls  constitute  a  still  larger 
proportion.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  preventing  accidents 
from  this  prolific  source.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  ventilation  act  in 
1870  great  improvements  have  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  collier- 
ies of  the  anthracite  region,  as  regards  both  the  volumes  of  air  obtained  and 
their  distribution.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  progress  made  in  the  past  will  be  continued  in  the 
future,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines  will  continue  to  improve, 
and  the  ratio  of  accidents  from  accumulations  of  poisonous  gases  by  explo- 
sion or  suffocation  continue  to  grow  less.  With  more  attention  to  disci- 
pline and  improved  construction  the  number  of  accidents  from  machiuerj^, 
mine  cars,  &c.,can  also  be  reduced  ;  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
from  falls  is  much  more  difficult.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  from  in- 
formation gathered  by  examination  of  the  places  where  the  accidents  oc- 
curred, from  the  testimony  given  at  the  inquests,  and  by  carefully  ques- 
tioning the  partners  of  the  victims,  that  four  fifths  of  this  class  of  accidents 
are  preventable.  The  gangways  and  main  avenues  can  be  made  secure  be- 
yond peradventure  by  faithful  inspection  at  stated  intervals  and  by  careful 
timbering;  but  in  the  working  places,  where  the  explosion  of  a  single  shot 
may  make  a  practicablj"  safe  breast  very  dangerous,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  correct  the  evil. 

An  analysis  of  the  accidents  reported,  shows  that  of  fifteen  deaths,  two 
occurred  in  the  main  gangway,  and  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  ordinarj^  care  and  prudence  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  col- 
liery ;  that  onl}^  two  happened  in  breasts  on  an  angle  of  more  than  thirty 
degrees,  worked  by  keeping  the  breast  full  and  on  contract  by  measure- 
ment, while  ten  occurred  in  breasts  on  so  low  an  angle  that  either  sheet- 
iron  or  buggies  are  required  to  get  out  the  coal.  Of  these  ten,  but  two 
lives  were  lost  in  places  where  the  top  was  too  high  to  be  secured  with 
propping. 

The  systems  of  mining  and  management  at  many  places,  are  in  some  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  large  mortality  from  falls,  and  could  be  altered 
with  advantage. 

Where  the  seam  is  very  thick,  the  breasts  are  worked  up  wide,  and  so 
much  coal  is  blown  down  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  top,  thereby 
increasing  the  risk  of  the  miner,  who  works  under  a  roof  of  which  he  knows 
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and  caB  learn  nothing.  The  object  in  working  with  large  openings  is  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  mining  in  powder  and  labor  expended,  and  to  save  in 
narrow  work  for  ventilation  ;  but  this  is  only  accomplished  at  the  cost  of 
many  lives. 

Most  of  these  accidents  occur  in  comparatively  flat  seams  where  the  coal, 
as  a  rule,  is  much  harder  than  where  the  seams  are  on  heavy  angles.  More 
powder  and  labor  is  required  in  mining,  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  often 
expended  to  get  the  coal  down  to  the  gangway.  Sometimes  a  colliery's 
supplies  run  out.  Where  sheet-iron  was  not  to  be  had  until  the  first  of  the 
coming  month,  I  have  known  men  to  shovel  their  coal  a  great  distance 
until  it  reached  the  point  up  to  which  the  sheet-iron  was  put  down,  and  in 
breasts  in  which  the  wagons  are  taken  to  the  face  I  have  known  times  when 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  rails,  ties,  spikes,  and  tools  to  lay  track 
was  as  great  a  hiuderance  as  was  the  want  of  sheet-iron  in  the  other  class 
of  work.  The  want  of  these  necessary  supplies  adds  largely  to  the  miner's 
labor,  and  diverts  his  attention  from  the  top  and  face  of  his  working  place, 
where  so  much  of  it  is  required  to  secure  his  safety.  The  inconveniences 
and  dangers  of  this  class  of  working  places  tend  in  another  way  to  increase 
the  ratio  of  deaths  in  them,  as  the  best  class  of  miners,  those  qualified  to 
protect  themselves,  will  not  work  in  them  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  com- 
petent, careful  miner  will  seldom  be  found,  except  temporarily,  pushing 
coal  on  sheet-iron  or  loading  a  wagon  in  a  high,  wide  breast  where  he  can- 
not examine  the  top.  He  prefers  a  place  where  the  angle  is  great  and  there 
is  a  little  gas,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  more  watching  and  drilling  and  less 
shoveling  and  pushing,  for  ^ell  he  understands  that  with  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  proper  caution  he  can  protect  himself  from  gas  and  keep  up 
his  manway  far  easier  than  look  out  for  falls  of  top  when  his  time  is  occu- 
pied in  hunting  for  rails,  ties,  and  spikes,  or  sheet-iron,  or  in  pushing  and 
shoveling  until  bathed  in  perspiration  in  order  to  load  his  wagon  in  time 
for  the  next  trip. 

The  system  of  long  breasts  carried  up  eighty  or  one  hundred  yards,  in 
which  the  coal  is  run  down  on  sheet-iron,  is  another  source  of  accidents  of 
this  character.  Such  working  places  last  too  long.  When  up  sixty  to 
eighty  yards,  the  top,  near  the  chute  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast, 
becomes  weakened  and  is  no  longer  safe.  For  months  it  has  been  subjected 
to  the  strain  caused  by  removing  the  coal  as  the  breast  advanced ;  to  re- 
verberations from  shots,  and  to  crushing,  as  indicated  by  the  props  sinking 
into  their  cap  pieces.  One  of  the  miners  is  almost  constantly  employed  in 
putting  coal  down  the  sheet-iron,  and  is  exposed  to  injury  from  a  fall  while 
so  engaged.  Where  there  is  much  propping  to  be  done,  it  is  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  miner's  contract,  and,  unfortunately,  in  this  class  of  work  for 
reasons  previously  stated,  the  miners  are  usually  neither  competent  nor 
cautious.  Oftentimes  they  are  unable  to  set  timber  to  advantage,  and,  be- 
cause so  much  labor  is  involved  in  carrying  the  timber  up,  they  do  as  little 
of  it  as  possible,  and,  in  many  instances,  would  do  less  if  they  were  not 
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forced  to  protect  themselves  by  the  mining  boss  and  his  assistants.  As  a 
rnle,  the  longer  the  breast  the  less  the  number  and  the  smaller  the  size  of 
the  props. 

The  system  of  short  leases  is  an  important  agency  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  these  accidents.  When  the  capitalist  invests  on  a  fifteen  year  lease 
his  improvements  will  necessarily  be  of  a  temporary  character,  and  he  will 
adopt  that  system  of  mining  most  likely  to  give  the  greatest  return  on  his 
investment  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease.  To  avoid  the  expense 
of  moving  pumping  and  other  machinery,  of  locating  bottoms,  of  narrow 
work,  &c.,  he  works  with  long  lifts,  which  are  opened  in  wide  breasts,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  mining.  This  is  to  the  operator's  advantage,  although 
the  land  owner  suffers  largely  in  coal  lost,  and  the  accidents  from  falls  are 
increased.  Seams  at  angle  of  less  than  thirty  degrees  could  be  worked  in 
short  lifts  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned,  including  the  operator, 
providing  the  tenure  of  the  lease  was  longer.  The  breasts  should  be  driven 
narrowly  to  be  safe,  and  opened  tlirough  to  the  gangway  above.  They 
could  then  be  robbed  back  in  sections  or  panels  with  less  risk  of  accident 
from  falls,  while  the  ventilation  would  be  better  than  with  any  other  sys- 
tem, and  the  percentage  of  coal  per  acre  obtained  much  greater. 

The  present  mine  law  is  defective  in  many  particulars,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  revised  before  the  mine  inspectors  can  expect  to  make  much 
progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls.  The  law  makes 
the  mining  boss  responsible  for  the  security  from  falls  of  all  the  working- 
places  in  a  colliery.  He  is  to  see  "  that  all  loose  coal,  slate,  or  rock  over- 
head is  carefully  secui'ed  against  falling."  This  is  impossible  at  man}'  of 
the  collieries  of  this  district.  The  mining  boss  of  a  colliery  with  extended 
workings,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  fire  boss,  who  is  supposed  to  be  his  assist- 
ant, cannot  give  that  degree  of  attention  to  the  security  of  all  the  employes 
that  this  clause  of  the  act  contemplates.  And  for  the  same  reason,  viz  : 
that  entirely  too  much  is  expected  from  one  person,  the  regular  morning 
investigation  of  the  fa-e  boss,  provided  for  by  law,  cannot  be  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  safety  from  falls  of  the  working  places,  because  each  fire  boss  has  so 
many  places  to  visit,  that  the  examination  is  nothing  more  than  a  hurried 
search  for  gas,  and,  as  the  fire  boss'  visit  is  made  when  tlie  miners  are 
not  in  their  breasts,  there  is  neither  opportunity  for  pointing  out  threat- 
ened dangers  or  for  consultation  as  to  their  removal. 

The  law  should  provide  that  the  mining  boss  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
assistants,  graded  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  they  exercise,  and  as  to 
their  responsibility.  Each  colliery  should  be  divided  into  sections,  and 
two  assistants  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  each  section. 

They  should  set  or  superintend  the  setting  of  all  props  or  timber,  la^' 
track,  repair  brattice,  and  have  authorit}'  to  suspend  mining  when  in  their 
judgment  danger  was  imminent.  In  order  of  seniority  of  appointment,  they 
should  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  section,  after  the  fire  boss  has 
made   his  regular  morning  examination.     If  each  group   of  breasts  was 
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placed  in  charge  of  two  such  deputies,  acting  as  timber  men,  repairs  men 
and  assistant  bosses,  responsible  to  the  mining  boss  for  everything  except 
the  ventilation  and  transporation,  thereby  permitting  the  miner  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  his  work  and  the  security  of  the  top  for  a  reasona- 
ble distance  back,  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls  would  certainly  be 
less.  Of  course  these  suggestions  will  not  appl}'  to  work  when  the  angle 
of  the  seam  is  so  great  that  the  breasts  are  worked  "  on  the  run  "  or  full. 
The  law  should  also  provide  as  the  present  mine  law  of  Great  Britain  does, 
that  a  special  set  of  rules,  which,  after  adoption,  would  form  part  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  state,  be  established  for  each  colliery.  In  these  special 
rules  the  duties  and  degree  of  responsibility  of  all  employ^  could  be  fixed, 
and  provision  could  be  made  for  the  varying  conditions  that  present  them- 
selves in  mining  owing  to  the  differences  in  thickness  and  angle  of  incli- 
nation of  the  seams.  A  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  suited  to  the 
conditions  present  in  each  colliery,  in  which  the  miner  would  be  allowed 
full  opportunity  to  protect  himself,  would  thus  be  provided,  which  would 
likely  be  attended  by  the  same  beneficial  results  that  have  followed  its 
adoption  in  other  industries. 

It  will  be  objected  to  these  suggestions  that  if  the  propping  is  to  be  done 
by  men  working  b}^  the  day,  the  cost  of  mining  will  be  increased.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  greater  security  is  not  likely  to  be  se- 
cured except  at  a  greater  present  expenditure,  which  will,  however,  in  great 
measure  be  repaid.  The  timbering,  if  paid  for  b}^  the  day,  will  be  better 
done,  and  there  will  be  a  large  saving  in  timber  which  is  now  wasted.  Fiftj'^ 
per  cent,  of  the  miners  working  in  flat  breasts  in  the  Shenandoah  district, 
if  sent  to  the  timber  pile  to  select  pieces  for  general  repair  work,  will  ruin, 
through  lack  of  experience  in  planning  and  measuring,  more  in  value  in 
timber  than  their  day's  labor  is  worth.  With  experienced  timber  men  to 
get  out  all  the  timber,  a  great  saving  will  be  made  over  the  present  waste- 
ful method. 

If  the  law  simply  aimed  at  preventing  accidents,  without  regard  to  the 
expense  involved,  it  would  prohibit  contracting  in  places  wider  than  eigh- 
teen feet  or  higher  than  eight  feet.  This  would  permit  narrow  work  to  be 
done  by  contract,  and  compel  taking  down  coal  and  robbing  to  be  paid  for 
by  day's  wages,  thereby  reducing  the  temptation  to  miners  to  take  risks  in 
dangerous  work  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  earnings.  The  increased 
expense  due  to  making  the  proportion  of  work  by  the  day  greater,  would 
be  partly  compensated  by  the  men  best  qualified  for  each  particular  kind 
of  work  naturally  drifting  to  the  jobs  best  suited  to  them. 

The  risks  taken  by  miners  to  avoid  labor  and  save  time,  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  death  and  injury.  Miners  will  not  stand  props  close  to  the  face 
even  if  it  is  what  they  call  a  "  little  drawn,"  for  fear  the  shots  may  knock 
them  out  again.  If  the  timber  is  set  by  the  employer  they  will  send  for 
the  timber  man  whenever  a  prop  is  required.  A  difficulty  that  may  have 
to  be  provided  against  is,  that  if  the  operator  is  responsible  for  the  top 
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within  a  few  feet  of  the  face,  the  miner  may  sometimes  have  to  wait  for  the 
timber  men. 

In  inquests  on  victims  of  fatal  accidents  from  falls,  if  the  ventilation  is 
fair,  so  that  the  smoke  is  freely  carried  away,  and  objects  in  the  working 
place  can  be  distinctly  seen,  if  the  usual  raorninar  examination  has  been 
made,  and  if  timber  is  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  properly  secure  the 
place,  the  common  verdict  is  "  accidental  "  death,  the  result  of  "  careless- 
ness "  or  "  ignorance."  A  life  has  been  lost,  and,  perhaps,  a  wife  widowed 
and  children  orphaned,  because  a  ''  careless  "  or  "  ignorant  "  man  has  been 
employed  in  a  position  for  which  he  was  wantmg  in  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  the  fault  of  some  one,  and 
proves  conclusively  that  some  careless  or  ignorant  or  worse  person  is  oc- 
cupjnng  a  position  of  responsibility.  This  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the 
case,  and  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  remedied  before  the  root  of  the  trouble 
can  be  removed.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  frequently  called,  in 
the  past,  to  the  great  necessity  of  requiring  some  test  of  qualiScation  from 
mine  officers  and  other  employes,  but  the  recommendation  has  either 
passed  unnoticed  or  been  sneered  down  by  those  who  pretend  to  despise  tech- 
nical training  and  knowledge.  The  ro3^al  road  to  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, however,  is  b^^  changing  officers  and  men  from  mei-e  actors  to  think- 
ing, responsible  agents.  This  is  the  result  of  experience  in  Belgium ,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  effort  for  improvement  promises  the  best  results,  and  in  which  it 
should  first  be  made.  The  law  should  provide  that  all  employed — from  the 
superintendent  to  the  door-tender — should  pass  an  examination  as  to  their 
qualification  for  the  position  they  occupy,  and  it  should  provide  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  employ  persons  upon  whom  depend ,  to 
any  degree,  the  safety  of  others,  who  have  not  passed  such  an  examination. 

Fatal  Accidents  from  Mine  Cars. 

No.  1. — April  25.  Thomas  Delaney,  an  outside  laborer,  aged  nineteen 
years  ;  at  the  Cuyler  colliery  of  S.  M.  Heaton  &  Co.  Thomas  Delaney  was 
engaged  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane  on  which  the  coal  is  hoisted  to  the 
breaker,  and  was  killed  while  attempting  to  uncouple  a  car  with  his  hand, 
instead  of  using  the  bar  provided  for  that  purpose. 

No.  2. — May  6.  Robert  Edwards,  an  oiler  boy,  aged  fifteen  years  ;  at  the 
Connor  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
He  was  killed  while  riding  on  an  empty  car,  through  his  head  striking 
against  a  bridge  that  crossed  over  the  track. 

No.  3. — July  15.  Philip  Crosser,  laborer,  aged  thirty  years,  unmarried  ; 
at  Honeybrook,  No.  4,  E.  B.  Leisenring,  lessee.  Philip  Crosser  was  em- 
ployed at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  where  the  tracks  are  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  the  empty  cars  descending  to  run  off  the  slope  on  to  one  track,  while 
the  loaded  cars  to  be  hoisted  stand  on  another ;  both  tracks  being  graded 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  both  empty  and  loaded  cars  move  by  gravity. 
A  pair  of  spring  tongues  are  placed  a  few  feet  above  the  bottom,  which 
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serve  to  keep  the  empt}^  track  open  for  the  descending  cars.  Grosser  re- 
moved the  springs  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  a  car  of  timber  on  to  the 
loaded  track,  and  forgot  to  replace  them.  The  next  empty  car  ran  on  to  the 
wrong  track,  and  caught  him,  as  he  was  standing  on  it  in  front  of  the  loaded 
cars,  with  his  attention  occupied  in  speaking  to  some  one  near.  At  the 
time,  his  injuries  were  not  considered  serious,  but  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

No.  4. — September  7.  John  Rupert,  a  driver,  aged  eighteen  years;  at 
the  Cu3der  colliery  of  S.  M.  Heaton  &  Co.  John  Rupert  was  driving  a 
team,  and  was  hauling  two  cars  along  the  gangway.  In  attempting  to  step 
on  the  bumpers  of  the  first  car,  while  the  trip  was  in  motion,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  under  the  wheels  and  was  killed. 

JVo.  S. — September  28.  Patrick  Rowley,  a  miner,  aged  twenty -five  years, 
unmarried;  at  Packer,  No.  3,  colliery,  of  the  Mahanoy  division  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Company. 

Patrick  Rowley  was  riding  up  the  slope,  sitting  in  the  back  end  of  a  car, 
and  holding  the  bit  end  of  a  drill  in  his  hand,  level  with  his  breast.  The 
butt  end  rested  on  the  cross-bar  over  the  middle  of  the  car.  When  near 
the  top  of  the  slope  he  allowed  the  butt  end  of  the  drill  to  slip  out  over 
the  side.  It  struck  against  a  leg,  and  drove  the  bit  end  through  his  body. 
He  was  instantly  killed. 

No.  6. — October  II.  Michael  Martin,  a  loader,  aged  sixty  years,  with  a 
wife  in  Europe;  at  Packer,  No.  3,  colliery,  of  the  Mahanoy  division  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Michael  Martin  was  attempting  to  jump  on  a  trip  of  empty  cars  that  was 
in  motion,  with  the  intention  of  uncoupling  the  car  he  was  to  load,  as  it 
passed  his  platform,  without  stojjping  the  trip.  He  was  standing  outside 
a  door,  and,  as  he  jumped,  was  caught  between  the  cars  and  the  door  frame, 
receiving  injuries  from  which  he  died  on  the  18th  of  the  month. 

No.  7. — November  3.  Thomas  Yarnell,  a  driver,  aged  fifteen  years,  at 
the  Ellangowan  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

Thomas  Yarnall  was  driving  a  mule,  hitched  to  a  dumper  on  the  culm 
bank.  He  was  attempting  to  unhitch  the  mule  from  the  dumper  when  his 
foot  slipped  on  the  rail,  and  he  fell  under  the  wheels.  As  the  dumper  was 
being  run  verj^  rapidly,  to  gain  momentum  to  cross  a  bridge,  he  was  in- 
stantly killed. 

No.  8. — November  29.  Richard  Cox  Northey,  a  miner,  aged  thirty-five 
years,  wife  and  three  children;  at  the  Coal  Run  colliery  of  the  Suffolk 
Coal  Company. 

At  this  colliery  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  con- 
necting Ellangowan  and  Knickerbocker  collieries  with  the  main  line,  crosses 
the  mine  car  track  leading  from  the  slope  to  the  breaker.  Northey  was  on 
his  way  from  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  he  had  been  for  his  tools,  to  the 
slope  for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  go  to  work,  and,  with  some  others, 
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was  standing  on  the  mine  car  track,  waiting  for  a  train  of  railroad  cars  to 
pass,  so  as  to  get  across  to  the  slope.  While  standing  and  watching  the 
passing  train,  an  empty  mine  car  was  being  run  down  the  track  from  the 
rock  l)ank  to  the  slope,  which  is  down  grade  to  the  crossing.  The  man  in 
charge  of  this  car  permitted  it  to  run  away,  and  being  unable  to  follow  it, 
cried  out,  but  the  noise  of  the  passing  train  prevented  Northe}'  from  hear- 
ing him.  With  his  back  turned  towards  the  runawa}^  car,  he  did  not  see  it 
until  it  run  him  down,  driving  him  against  the  railroad  cars,  and  inflicting 
injuries  from  which  he  died  on  reaching  his  home  in  Mahanoy  City,  two 
miles  distant. 

JVb.  9. — December  13.  David  Perry,  a  driver,  aged  seventeen  years,  at 
the  Koliinoor  colliery  of  R.  Heckscher  &  Co. 

David  Perry  was  fatally  injured  by  being  caught  between  two  mine  cars. 
He  was  standing  on  the  front  end  of  a  half  loaded  car  which  he  was  bring- 
ing out  on  to  the  empty  track  where  some  empty  cars  were  standing.  For- 
getting they  were  there,  he  failed  to  get  off  his  car  in  time  to  escape  being 
crushed.  His  injuries  were  in  the  head,  and  he  never  regained  conscious- 
ness.    He  died  on  the  lYth  of  the  month. 

No.  10. — December  30.  Patrick  Cosgrove,  coupler,  aged  seventeen  j^ears, 
at  the  William  Penn  colliery  of  the  William  Penn  Coal  Company. 

Patrick  Cosgrove  was  engaged  at  coupling  cars  near  the  top  of  the 
breaker,  and  was  called  up  the  road  toward  the  shaft  to  help  put  on  an 
empty  car  which  had  ran  off  the  track.  In  returning  to  his  place  he  at- 
tempted to  jump  on  a  trip  of  cars  that  was  being  run  from  the  hoisting 
shaft  to  the  breaker,  when  he  slipped  and  fell.  Two  of  the  cars  ran  over 
his  leg,  inflicting  injuries  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  the  same  evening. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  this  district — thii'ty-four — ten 
occurred  from  causes  connected  with  the  use  of  mine  cars.  Five  happened 
inside  and  five  outside,  and  of  the  whole  number  but  one  was  really  an  un- 
avoidable accident,  that  would  be  fully  covered  by  the  verdict  "  accidental 
death,"  the  stereotyped  conclusion  of  the  deliberations  of  coroners' juries 
in  all  such  cases.  Accidents  from  mine  cars  are  usually  due  either  to  de- 
fects in  the  construction  of  the  cars  or  dumper  used,  or  to  lax  discipline, 
and,  in  most  cases,  are  preventable.  If  amendments,  covering  the  points 
detailed  below,  were  made  to  the  mine  law,  accidents  of  this  character 
would  seldom  occur  : 

First.  Many  of  the  cars  and  dumpers  used  are  faulty  in  construction,  in 
that,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  buffers,  or  the  inclination  outwards 
given  to  the  ends  of  the  frames  or  boxes,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to 
coui^le  them  with  safety.  The  law  should  provide  that  every  car,  dumper, 
or  vehicle  used  on  rails  in  conveying  material  in*  and  about  a  colliery 
should  be  so  constructed  tliat  it  could  be  coupled  with  perfect  safety  with 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence.  If  a  space  of  two  feet,  in  the  clear, 
when  the  cars  are  standing  against  each  other  is  necessary  the  law  should 
provide  for  it. 
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Second.  The  mules  should  be  hitched  to  the  cars  with  a  detaching  hook 
or  other  contrivance,  such  as  is  used  in  railway  construction,  and  which  is 
operated  from  the  side.  The  driA^er  could  then  unhitch  the  team  without 
reaching  into  the  center  of  the  track,  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  strap,  or 
other  device,  while  walking  along  side  the  trip.  If  the  law  provided  for 
the  use  of  such  a  means  of  securing  safety,  the  present  rude,  though  effective, 
appliances  would  doubtless  soon  be  improved. 

Third.  It  may  be  cheaper  to  employ  boys  as  drivers  at  $7  per  week  than 
meu  at  $10  20  ;  but  if  the  advantages  gained  by  employing  the  labor  best 
adapted  for  each  description  of  work  are  allowed  for,  there  will  be  but  little 
in  the  difference.  Boj's  cannot  properly  care  for  themselves  when  em- 
ployed about  cars  or  machinery,  and  the  law  should  provide  that  no  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  could  be  so  emplo^'cd,  except  as  a  door-tender 
or  in  similar  tasks. 

Fatal  Accidents  front  Gas. 

No.  1 — March  14.  Patrick  McLaughlin,  a  miner,  aged  forty-two  years, 
wife  and  four  children;  at  the  St.  Nicholas  colliery,  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Compan3\ 

This  accident  occurred  in  one  of  two  breasts,  which  were  being  worked 
day  and  night,  to  make  a  connection,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  lift 
above,  so  as  to  improve  the  ventilation,  of  which  I  had  complained.  The 
breast  was  up  about  sixty  yards,  on  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees.  The  head- 
ing on  the  intake  side  was  about  eight  yards  below  the  face,  and  that  on 
the  return  side,  which  was  next  to  a  finished  breast,  was  some  twenty 
yards  from  the  face.  There  was  a  jump  on  the  bottom  slate,  and  it  was 
the  intention  to  put  in  another  length  of  manway,  so  as  to  get  above  it,  and 
then  to  drive  another  heading,  to  bring  the  air  close  to  the  face.  This 
would  enable  the  balance  of  the  distance  to  be  driven  up  narrow,  and  the 
desired  air  connection  thereby  made.  The  ventilation  was  very  poor,  and 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  between  the  heading  and  the  face,  caused 
what  little  current  was  moving  to  pass  from  the  intake  heading  diagonally 
across  the  breast — through  the  openings  in  the  manway  plank  and  loose 
coal — to  the  return  heading,  leaving  a  large  space  at  the  face  unventilated. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident,  the  day  shift  did  not  work,  and  the  colliery 
was  idle,  the  water  accumulating  too  fast  for  the  pumps.  The  fire-boss,  on 
examining  the  place  in  the  morning,  found  it  clear  of  gas.  In  the  evening, 
however,  upon  meeting  the  night  shift  at  the  head  of  the  slope,  on  their 
way  to  work,  he  advised  them  to  be  careful  and  examine  the  breast  with 
the  safety  lamp  before  taking  naked  lights  into  it,  stating,  as  a  reason,  that 
he  had  not  been  there  since  morning.  When  the  parties  reached  the  breast, 
McLaughlin  went  up  with  the  safety  lamp,  and  found  three  or  four  yards 
of  gas  on  the  return  side.  He  then  rapped  on  the  timber,  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  men  in  the  other  breast,  who  came  through  the  intake  head- 
ing and  examined  that  side  of  the  breast.  They  reported  to  McLaughlin, 
who  was  opposite,  that  the  gas  was  down  to  within  six  or  seven  feet  of  the 
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heading.  McLaughlin  then  ordered  his  partner  down  to  the  heading  with 
tlie  lamp,  as  he  determined  to  run  through  the  gas,  over  the  coal,  along  the 
face,  and  put  up  a  piece  of  canvas  on  the  other  man-way,  to  keep  up  the 
air,  and  thus  displace  the  gas.  One  of  the  other  men  held  the  light  at  the 
intake  heading,  so  McLaughlin  could  see  his  way  across ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  got  into  the  gas  he  was  overpowered.  He  fell  back  into  the  manwaj', 
getting  his  foot  fast  behind  a  manway  prop,  and  his  partner  and  the  other 
men,  although  they  attempted  to  do  so,  were  unable  to  rescue  him.  The 
gas  had  first  to  be  blown  out  from  the  intake  side  of  the  breast,  which  was 
done  with  a  hand  fan ;  but  the  time  required  to  do  this  was  so  long  that 
McLaughlin  died  before  he  was  gotten  out. 

On  inspecting  the  place  the  next  day,  the  breast  was  clear  of  gas,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  the  manway  had  been  repaired  between  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident and  my  visit,  as  there  was  a  current  of  air  at  the  face  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  quantity  of  gas  accumulating.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was, 
probably,  that  the  fan  had  been  permitted  to  run  very  slowly  during  the 
day,  to  save  steam  for  the  pumps,  which  allowed  the  gas  to  accumulate. 
Had  the  fan  been  running  rapidly  it  would  have  kept  the  breast  clear  of 
g^s,  but,  if  stopped  for  a  time  and  the  gas  permitted  to  accumulate,  the 
current  afterwards  produced  was  insufficient  to  overbalance  the  buoyant 
power  of  the  gas  and  displace  it.  The  conditions  were  such,  that  if  the  fan 
had  been  kept  running,  and  the  manways  had  been  tight,  the  gas  could 
not  have  accumulated,  but  the  current  was  not  strong  enough  to  break  up 
and  remove  a  body  of  gas  when  once  gathered. 

If  the  man  had  not  voluntarily  gone  in  among  the  gas  he  would  not  have 
been  suffocated.  To  take  a  safe  route  to  the  point  he  wanted  to  reach,  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  go  down  a  distance  of  sixty  yards  to  the 
gangway,  and  up  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  breast,  which 
was  on  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  took  the  easiest 
route,  and  lost  his  life.  Then,  again,  had  the  mining  boss  ordered  the  men 
to  drive  a  new  heading,  when  they  found  trouble  with  the  gas,  this  acci- 
dent would  not  have  occurred.  But  to  have  done  this  would  have  involved 
an  expense  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  dollars,  which,  by  pushing  the  breast 
a  little  further,  was  saved.     Capital,  therefore,  was  also  to  blame. 

All  that  prevented  me  from  prosecuting  the  mining  boss  was  that  pru- 
dence had  been  exercised  in  selecting  what  were  supposed  to  be  skillful 
and  experienced  men.  They  had  been  warned  by  the  fire  boss  and  had 
found  the  gas.  They  also  knew  they  were  working  at  special  work  for  the 
very  purpose,  at  my  suggestion,  of  improving  the  ventilation. 

No.  2. — September  2.  Frank  Humes,  a  miner,  aged  thirty  years,  wife 
and  child  ;  at  the  Girard  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company. 

This  accident  occurred  in  a  breast  on  the  east  south  dip  of  the  Mammoth 
seam  which  dips  at  an  angle  of  46°.  The  coal  is  very  slippery  and  gives  off 
large  quantities  of  gas.     The  seam  is  thirty  feet  thick,  and  the  bottom 
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bench  is  mucli  harder  than  the  top  benches.  The  breasts  are  worked  ten 
yards  wide,  and,  because  of  the  slippery  coal,  are  subject  to  running.  When 
a  breast  runs,  the  top  benches  sometimes  slip  out  five  or  six  yards  ahead 
of  the  bottom  portion  of  the  seam,  leaving  a  large  opening  above  the  man- 
ways,  which  fills  with  gas.  There  is  no  way  to  get  up  to  examine  this  space 
or  remove  the  gas  from  it,  and,  when  another  run  occurs,  this  body  of  gas 
is  carried  down  on  to  the  miners.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain 
as  large  a  ventilating  current  as  possible,  the  velocity  of  which,  in  the  man- 
ways,  is  very  high.  The  manways  must  be  driven  small,  so  as  to  stand. 
When  the  coal  runs  and  the  gas  is  forced  down,  it  is  apt  to  be  ignited,  while 
the  miners  are  hurrying  down  the  manways,  through  the  flame  being  forced 
by  the  current  through  the  gauze  of  their  lamps.  Only  safety  lamps  are 
used — the  ordinary  Dav^' — which  will  pass  the  flame  at  a  velocity  of  six 
feet  per  second.  The  miners  have  standing  orders  to  at  once  report  any 
indications  of  a  run  in  their  breasts  to  the  liie  boss,  who  is  in  attendance 
on  the  gangwa}'.  When  a  run  is  reported,  the  other  miners  working  on 
the  same  split  are  at  once  called  down,  for  fear  the  current  may  become 
blocked. 

The  breast  in  which  Frank  Humes  and  his  pai'tner,  Charles  Harris, 
worked,  was  up  some  for^y  yards,  and  is  the  third  breast  represented  in 
the  diagram.  The  outside  breast  was  up  further,  while  the  inside  one  had 
just  been  opened.  The  inside  rib  of  Humes'  breast  was,  therefore,  in  the 
solid.  Some  twenty  yards  up  the  pitch,  a  blind  heading,  C,  was  driven  a 
few  feet  into  the  rib,  to  serve  as  a  covering  for  the  men  when  firing  shots, 
and  which,  when  the  inside  breast  reached  that  heighth,  could  be  driven 
through  to  serve  as  a  heading. 

When  Humes'  breast  was  up  thirty-five  j-ard^  it  threatened  to  run,  and 
was  allowed  to  choke  at  the  face,  with  coal,  a  small  opening  being  left  to 
carry  the  current  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  manway.  The  manways 
were  th  ni  pushed  up  a  short  distance,  and  a  small  heading,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  driven  through  some  three  yards  above  the  face,  the  manways 
being  still  in  advance  of  the  heading.  The  manway  brattices  were  carried 
up,  as  usual,  and  the  current  was  thus  forced  to  the  face  of  the  intake  man- 
way,  around  the  end  of  the  brattice,  down  into  and  through  the  small  head- 
ing, and  up  and  around  the  end  of  the  small  stump  thus  formed,  and  down 
the  return  manway.  This  system  of  working  involves  the  driving  of  these 
small  headings  every  few  3'ards,  as  the  manways  are  pushed  ahead.  The 
ventilation  is  thus  kept  ahead  of  the  breast  face  proper.  The  coal  is 
loosened  by  firing  a  few  shots  in  the  small  stump.  Humes  and  Harris  were 
engaged  in  driving  the  second  of  these  small  headings  in  their  breast,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram — Harris  on  the  outside,  and  Humes  on  the  inside. 
When  they  stopped  work  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  instant,  they  each  were 
in  about  twelve  feet,  and  could  have  put  it  through  with  a  few  hours'  more 
labor.  The  air  current  was  a  split  from  the  next  outside  breast,  and  ran 
down  the  inside  manway  of  the  breast  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
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across  the  breast  just  opened  on  the  inside,  and  into  the  cross-hole  of  that 
breast,  where  it  met  the  inside  split  from  the  gangways  and  chutes,  the 
same  cross-hole  carrying  both  splits  into  the  return  airway  driven  over 
the  chutes,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  When  the  fire  boss,  Mr.  David  Mor- 
ris, made  his  usual  morning  examinations,  he  found  the  outside  end  of  the 
heading,  and  the  manway,  for  two  lengths  of  planks,  filled  with  gas ;  the 
inside  end  of  the  heading  contained  about  two  feet  of  gas.  The  man  who 
examines  the  other  gangway  was  not  out  that  morning.  Morris  found,  on 
reaching  the  lamp-house  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  examine  the  other  portions  of  the  colliery  also.  He,  therefore, 
left  orders  with  Mr.  Cyrus  Haywood,  assistant  fire  boss,  for  Humes  and 
Harris  to  put  a  length  of  plank  on  the  inside  manway,  to  clear  out  the  gas 
and  to  put  the  heading  through  from  that  side.  This  order  Mr.  Haywood 
delivered,  as  he  gave  them  their  lamps.  Humes  objected,  saying  that  two 
men  could  not  work  on  one  side.  At  the  door  of  the  chute  of  the  breast 
the  men  consulted,  and  concluded  that' each  would  go  into  his  end  of  the 
heading  and  rap,  that  they  might  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  hole  was 
being  driven  true.  The  assistant  fire  boss,  Haj^wood,  accompanied  Harris, 
as  his  side  contained  so  much  gas.  They  I'apped  and  heard  Humes  as 
though  scraping  in  the  small  heading  below.  Harris  then  went  down  and 
up  the  inside  manway,  and  at  the  blind  heading,  C,  called  to  Humes,  who 
cried  back  that  he  should  wait  awhile.  In  a  short  time  he  called  again, 
and,  on  receiving  no  answer,  went  up  and  found  Humes  overcome  by  gas. 
He  could  not  get  him  out  alone,  and  went  down  and  gave  the  alarm.  David 
Morris  crept  into  the  heading  and  found  Humes  at  the  point  A,  his  feet 
being  some  four  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Isaac  Brassington  caught 
hold  of  Morris'  feet  and  pulled  him  and  the  body  out.  Had  the  men  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  fire  boss,  Mr.  Morris,  implicitly,  and,  on  going  in,  had  both 
started  to  extend  the  manway  brattice,  to  force  the  air  up,  the  accident 
would  not  have  occurred. 

]S[o.  3. — October  20.  John  Craig,  a  miner,  aged  thirty  years,  three  chil- 
dren ;  at  the  Shenandoah  City  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

This  accident  led  to  a  suit  against  the  fire  boss,  under  section  eight  of 
the  mine  ventilation  act,  for  failing  to  examine  the  place  in  the  morning, 
he  having  delegated  that  duty  to  a  miner,  without  having  consulted  the 
mining  boss. 

The  fire  boss  plead  guilty,  and  was  let  off"  with  an  admonition  from  the 
court  and  by  paying  the  costs. 

The  scene  of  this  accident  was  among  the  old  workings  of  the  colliery, 
where  a  counter  chute  had  been  driven  up  through  a  pillar  for  the  purpose 
of  mining  out  pillars  in  an  upper  gangway.  Samuel  Roberts  was  doing 
the  work  by  contract  and  employed  and  paid  three  other  men  by  the  day. 
The  coal  being  taken  out,  was  the  pillar  between  the  top  and  the  bottom 
slate   gangways   of  the  old  lift  above  the  present   gangway.     The   plan 
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adopted,  was,  to  drive  up  narrow  places  until  the  old  workings  above  were 
reached,  the  track  being  laid  as  the  work  proceeded.  When  the  old  work- 
ings were  reached  the  pillars  were  robbed  back.  Gas  had  been  occasionally 
found  in  this  section,  and  it  had  been  examined  by  the  fire  boss  in  the  morn- 
ings, but,  as  it  was  several  hundred  yards  distance  from  where  the  other 
men  were  working,  it  involved  considerable  extra  work  on  his  part. 

Samuel  Roberts,  the  contractor,  told  the  fire  boss  that  if  a  good  safety 
lamp  was  left  at  a  certain  point  he  would  examine  the  place  himself  and 
save  him  (the  fire  boss)  the  trouble.  On  the  morning  of  the  explosion 
Roberts  took  the  lamp,  examined  the  place,  and  reported  it  all  right.  The 
others  with  their  naked  lights  then  went  up,  and  the  safety  lamp  having 
been  sent  back,  all  commenced  work  ;  but  Roberts,  desirous  of  viewing  the 
quantity  of  coal  that  had  fallen  during  the  night,  held  up  his  open  light 
near  to  a  hole  which  the  last  shot  had  blown  through  to  the  old  gangway. 
The  light  ignited  the  gas  which  had  been  standing  in  the  gangway  over- 
head, and  a  fearful  explosion  occurred,  filling  the  place  thirty  feet  back 
with  flame  and  burning  all  four  men,  but  Roberts  and  Craig  most  severely. 
Craig  died  nine  days  afterwards. 

Roberts,  it  was  believed,  was  a  competent  miner,  and  he  was  considered 
capable  of  searching  for  gas.  On  the  morning  in  question,  however,  he 
failed  to  make  a  careful  examination  or  this  accident  could  not  have  oc- 
curred, as  nothing  was  done  to  force  down  the  gas.  This  accident  may  be 
truthfully  charged,  like  thousands  that  have  preceded  it,  to  "  carelessness." 

That  but  three  deaths  occurred  last  j^ear  from  the  presence  of  gas  in  the 
mines,  and  only  one  by  explosion,  in  this  district,  where  so  much  coal  is 
mined,  evidences  the  great  improvement  in  ventilation  which  has  been  made 
under  the  anthracite  mine  act.  The  chief  reason  why  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  law  in  this  respect  is,  that  the  responsibility  for 
bad  ventilation  is  clearlj^  defined,  and  the  inspectors  have,  therefore,  been 
able  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  reforms  they  deemed  necessary.  In 
this  district  all  accidents  from  this  cause  are  preventable  by  intelligent  and 
liberal  management.  It  is  here  simply  a  question  of  volumes  of  air  and 
their  distribution.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  outbursts  of  gas  to  serve  as  ready 
excuses  for  disasters  due  to  other  causes,  although  different  conditions 
may  exist  when  the  lower  lifts  of  the  steep  angled  basins  are  mined. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  acci- 
dents due  to  accumulations  of  gas -that  we  should  estimate  the  benefits  that 
have  followed  the  passage  of  the  mine  ventilation  act.  This  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  good  it  has  wrought.  A  few  years  ago  the  great  majoritj'  of 
the  miners  were  compelled  to  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  of  everj^  twenty- 
four  in  an  atmosphere  vitiated  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  genera- 
ted in  the  combustion  of  powder,  and  so  heavily  laden  with  smoke  that 
objects  only  a  few  feet  distant  were  invisible.  Some  men  may  still  be 
found  in  each  colliery  working  in  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  but  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  subject  will  admit  that  the  general  condition  has  been 
5  Mine  Rep. 
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greatly  improved.  The  young  miner  of  the  present,  when  he  attains  the 
age  of  forty  or  fift3'  3^ears,  will  not  be  a  physical  wreck,  broken  in  health 
and  constitution,  as  are  too  many  of  those  who  commenced  life  in  the  mines 
twenty  .yeai'S  ago.  An  intelligent  miner  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  give 
me  plenty  of  air,  and  I  am  willing  to  work  hard,  only  give  me  air."  Plenty 
of  air  can  be  furnished,  and  whether,  in  this  district,  it  is  supplied  in  ample 
volume  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  mining  boss  and  the 
liberalit}^  of  the  employer. 

Fatal   Accidents  from   Blasting^. 

2{o.  1. — October  18.  Philip  Ryan,  a  miner,  aged  twenty-five  years,  sin- 
gle, at  the  Kohinoor  colliery  of  R.  Heckscher  &  Co. 

Philip  Ryan  was  killed  by  a  premature  explosion.  He  and  his  partner 
had  burned  all  the  patent  squibs  the^^  had  in  trying  to  fire  a  hole.  They 
then  made  one  of  paper  and  hung  a  cotton  match,  dipped  in  oil,  to  it.  Ryan 
lit  the  match,  turned  to  run  and  fell,  and  before  he  could  get  up  the  shot 
exploded.     He  was  killed  by  the  coal  being  thrown  upon  him. 

I  inspected  the  breast  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  location  of  the  shot 
and  place  where  the  body  was  found,  because  I  suspected  that  the  match 
had  been  saturated  with  coal  oil.  The  breast  was  in  average  condition  for 
safety  and  level,  or  nearl}^  so,  the  car  running  in  to  be  loaded.  The  shot 
was  in  the  pillar,  and  R3'an  was  killed  within  twelve  feet  of  it.  Upon  ques- 
tioning his  partner  very  closely,  he  stated  that  he  used  coal  oil,  while  Ryan 
used  common  oil,  and  he  swore  that  it  was  common  oil  that  had  been  put 
upon  the  match.  I  think  a  match  of  the  length  described,  saturated  with 
common  oil,  would  have  given  a  man  ample  time  to  fall,  get  up,  and  run  to 
a  place  of  safety.  After  the  inquest  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  man  had 
either  put  coal  oil  on  the  match  by  mistake,  or  some  coal  oil  had  been  mixed 
with  the  common  oil  which  he  used. 

j^o,  2. — November  26.  John  Madden,  a  miner  at  the  Ellangowan  col- 
liery of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

John  Madden  was  killed  by  a  shot  blowing  through  the  end  of  a  blind 
pillat'-heading  from  the  next  breast. 

As  the  accident  was  the  result  of  the  present  loose  discipline  in  the  fail- 
ure to  use  proper  precautionary  signals,  necessary  in  such  cases,  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  accident  may  be  of  benefit  as  an  example. 

Where  this  accident  occurred  the  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  twenty-seven 
degrees.  The  breasts  are  worked  from  eight  to  ten  yards  wide,  with  a  chute 
on  each  side,  and  the  gob,  composed  of  bonjr  coal  and  other  refnse,  in  the 
middle.  The  roof  is  secured  by  rows  of  props.  John  Madden  ..ad  Patrick 
Winkle  worked  in  the  breast  marked  A  on  the  accompanying  diagram, and 
John  Long  and  James  Collins  worked  in  the  next  breast,  marked  B.  Mad- 
den's  breast  was  up  about  sixty  yards  and  Long's  a  little  less.  Both  par- 
ties, after  passing  the  last  heading,  had  "  leaned  "  on  the  pillar,  making  it 
less  than  average  thickness.  When  Madden  was  some  twenty  yards  above 
the  heading,  he  commenced  another  and  drove  it  about  twelve  feet,  but. 
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thinking  that  Long's  breast  was  not  up  far  enough  for  him  to  get  through 
the  pillar,  he  concluded  to  leave  it  until  the  face  of  Long's  breast  had  been 
brought  up. 

On  the  morning  of  the  accident  both  parties  went  to  work,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Madden  was  not  to  work  in  the  heading  that  day.  Long, 
however,  was  to  work  on  that  side  of  his  breast,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  heading.  Both  parties  were  anxious  to  get  it  through,  so  as  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  improved  ventilation.  Madden  and  his  partner  prepared 
a  shot  in  the  face.  Long  and  his  partner  drilled  two  holes,  (marked  D  and 
C  on  sketch,)  one  of  which  was  at  the  new  heading.  When  Madden  had 
his  shot  prepared,  he  fired,  giving  the  usual  alarm,  b}^  crjing  "  fire,"  and 
then  went  with  his  partner  to  the  lower  heading  to  "  have  a  smoke,"  while 
the  powder  smoke  was  clearing  awa3\  As  they  knew  that  Long  would 
soon  fire,  the.y  waited.  The  shots  in  Long's  breast  having  been  prepared, 
Collins  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  leaving  Long  to  light  the 
matches  of  both  shots.  This  he  did,  and,  crying  "  fire,"  as  usual,  joined 
his  partner  and  waited.  Only  one  of  the  shots  fired.  Long  got  another 
squib  and  went  up  to  his  breast  to  fire  the  shot  which  had  misse-^.,  and  found 
it  to  be  the  one  on  the  heading  side,  (marked  D  on  diagram.)  In  the  mean- 
while Madden  and  his  partner,  having  heard  Long's  shot,  which  the}-  sup- 
posed was  in  the  heading,  went  up  to  see  if  it  had  blown  through,  not  know- 
ing that  one  of  his  shots  had  missed.  While  there,  Long's  second  shot, 
the  one  in  the  heading,  was  lit  and  fired,  and,  blowing  through,  killed  Mad- 
den. 

John  Madden  made  a  mistake  in  going  up  and  into  the  heading  before 
knowing  whether  Long  had  more  shots  to  fire,  while  Long  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  second  heading  and  warned  Madden  of  the  danger. 

No.  3. — December  23.  John  Oliver,  a  miner,  at  Turkey  Run  colliery  of 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Compan3\ 

John  Oliver  was  near-sighted,  and  his  partner  never  permitted  him  to 
light  the  shots,  for  fear  he  would  accidentally  hold  the  lamp  too  near  t;he 
wrong  end  of  the  match.  They  prepared  a  shot,  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  Oliver  went  down  to  the  breast  to  where  the  oil  bottle  was  stand- 
ing, sixty  feet  below  the  free,  and  commenced  filling  his  lamp.  His  partner 
lit  the  match  and  ran  down  to  a  point  opposite  to  where  Oliver  was  stand- 
ing, but  around  a  curve,  where  he  was  out  of  danger.  Seeing  that  Oliver 
was  in  range  of  the  shot,  he  told  him  to  come  over  to  where  he  was.  Oliver 
caid  he  would,  and  as  he  was  replacing  the  oil  bottle,  preparatory  to  doing 
so  the  shot  exploded,  and  a  piece  of  coal  struck  him  on  the  head,  inflicting 
inj  .iries  from  which  he  died  on  the  26th  of  the  month. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  class  as  long  as  incom- 
petent or  imprudent  men  are  emplo^-ed  in  the  mines.  The  three  fatal  acci- 
dents, under  this  classification,  in  this  district  this  year,  could  all  have  been 
prevented  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  victims,  of  ordinary  caution 
and  forethought.     If  men  were  to  sit  down  beside  an  ignited  bombshell, 
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and,  knowingly,  wait  to  be  blown  to  pieces,  they  would  rightfully  be  con- 
sidered lunatics  ;  3^et,  professed  miners  handle  powder  with  almost  as  little 
judgment  and  as  great  recklessness.  Men  who  do  not  think,  but  are  mere 
actors,  are  unfit  to  cope  with  the  dangers  of  mining,  and  should  either  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  mines  or  be  subjected  to  much  more  rigid  discipline 
than  is  now  enforced.  The  first  accident  reported  was  caused  by  putting 
coal  oil  on  to  the  match.  The  person  who  so  used  it  must  have  been  en- 
tirel}'  ignorant  of  its  nature.  I  have  objected  to  the  use  of  this  light  in 
the  collieries  of  the  district  for  this  and  other  reasons,  and  have  succeeded 
in  having  its  use,  in  many  of  them,  stopped,  and  hope,  before  many  months, 
to  succeed  in  removing  it  entirely  from  those  still  using  it.  I  have  seen 
boys  in  the  mines,  whose  clothes  were  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  coal 
oil,  that,  if  a  match  had  been  applied  to  them,  they  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  them. 

Fatal  Accideuts  from  Macliluery. 

No.  1. — April  5.  Matthew  Burns,  a  laborer,  aged  twenty  j'ears,  unmar- 
ried ;  at  the  Cuyler  colliery  of  S.  M.  Heaton  &  Co. 

Matthew  Burns  was  attending  a  small  steam-pump,  and  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  working  in  the  mines.  His  light  became  extinguished,  and,  be- 
coming confused  in  the  dark,  he  stumbled  and  fell  with  his  hands  into  a 
small  pool  of  hot  water  covering  the  nozzle  of  the  exhaust  pipe.  He  was 
not  considered  dangerously  injured  at  the  time,  but  died  in  two  days. 

jSfo.  2. — July  4.  Thomas  Rourke,  cart-driver,  aged  thirty  years,  wife  and 
two  children ;  at  the  Boston  Run  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Thomas  Rourke  was  hauling  ashes  from  the  boilers,  in  his  brother's 
place,  who  had  gone  to  a  pic-nic.  While  he  was  loading  in  front  of  the 
boilers,  one  of  them  exploded  and  killed  him. 

jVo.  S. — October  19.  George  Berdanier,  a  slate-picker,  aged  thirteen 
3^ears ;  at  the  Draper  colliery  of  J.  Milnes  &  Co. 

'George  Berdanier  was  sent  after  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  with  which  to  re- 
pair a  chvite.  Before  retui-ning  to  his  seat,  he  climbed  up  on  a  piece  of 
timber  to  see  what  the  boss  was  doing  in  the  chute,  when  a  bolt  of  the 
screen  caught  his  clothing,  and,  before  the  machinery  could  be  stopped,  he 
received  injuries  from  which  he  died  the  next  day. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that,  with  thousands  of  boys  employed 
about  the  screening  machinery  in  the  breakers  of  this  district,  but  a  single 
life  was  lost  in  1881.  It  also  proves  that  the  discipline  is  being  made 
more  stringent.  Persons  in  charge  of  breakers  should  be  made  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  that  boys  are  unable  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  be  protected  by  the  careful  fencing  off  of  every  probable 
cause  of  danger,  such  as  belts,  &c. 

The  one  fatal  accident,  caused  by  a  boiler  explosion,  may  be  charged  to 
a  defective  method  of  setting  boilers,  which  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
accident  to  the  pump-boy  was  another  example  of  the  folly  of  employing 
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persons  for,  and  the  danger  of  such  persons  accepting,  situations  for  which 
they  are  not  qualified. 

The  Difficulty  Experienced  in  Enforcing  the  Mine  Ija-»v, 

The  difficult}^  experienced  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  mine  A^entila- 
tion  act  operates  in  no  small  degree  to  detract  from  the  benefit  that  would 
otherwise  be  derived  from  it.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  spirit 
in  which  any  suggestion,  as  to  improvements,  that  1  have  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  make,  have  been  received  by  the  mine  officers,  or  of  delay  in 
carrying  them  into  execution.  The  law,  however,  is  sometimes  violated, 
and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  bring  a  prosecution,  and,  when  this  oc- 
curs, the  delays  that,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  are  interposed,  post- 
pone the  trial  from  term  to  term,  to  so  late  a  date  that,,  when  a  conviction 
is  secured,  the  good  effect  that  would  have  followed  had  punishment 
been  prompt,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized.  The  companies  have  at- 
torneys engaged,  and  while  it  is,  doubtless,  their  dut}^  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  clients,  the  great  delays  they  accomplish  are  very  injurious. 
This  could  be  remedied  by  a  thorough  revisicm  of  the  mine  law,  which 
should  be  commenced  at  once,  under  the  auspices  of  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  operators,  miners,  mine  inspectors,  and  lawyers.  The  bill,  when 
finished,  should  not  only  thoroughly  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our 
present  system  of  mining,  but  also  be  carefully  framed  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, that  the  obscurity  in  wording  of  the  present  law,  and  its  amend- 
ments, may  be  avoided,  and  as  little  ground  as  possible  given  for  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  provisions.  The  new  bill  should  define  the  limit  of 
punishment — the  imprisonment  need  not  be  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
months,  nor  the  fine  more  than  $100 — and  then  authorize  justices  of  the 
peace  to  impose  fines  and  short  sentences  of  imprisonment,  upon  a  charge 
by  the  mine  inspector,  properly  supported  by  testimony,  which  could  be 
appealed  from,  under  proper  restrictions.  This  wo.dd  save  trouble  and 
expense,  and  make  the  mine  act  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  a  means  for  the 
prompt  enforcement  of  strict  discipline. 

The  law  certainly  needs  revision,  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  many 
others,  and  the  operators  will  be  benefited,  as  much  as  will  those  they  em- 
ploy, by  the  proposed  changes.  When  the  present  law  was  passed  it  was 
denounced  as  "  class  legislation  "  by  some  of  those  identified  with  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  coal  mining,  but  experience  has  since  proven  that  the  im- 
provement it  has  effected  in  the  condition  and  discipline  of  the  collieries 
has  cheapened  the  cost  of  production,  proportionately,  as  much  as  it  has 
reduced  the  ratio  of  accidents.  An  explosion  of  gas  may  not  only  kill  a 
miner  or  two,  but  it  may  set  fire  to  a  colliery  and  entail  a  loss  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  any  of  the  safety  appliances  required  b}^  law  about  colliery 
machinery  save  large  sums  of  monej^,  as  well  as  valuable  lives.  And  if  it 
has  proven  more  profitable  to  mine  coal  in  the  immediate  past,  under  the 
operation  of  a  mine  law,  it  will  certainly  be  still  more  profitable  in  the 
future,  as  our  mines  are  sunk  deeper,  since  the  risk  of  serious  accidents  in- 
oreases  with  the  greater  depth  attained. 
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Tlie  Keliley's  Ruu  Colliery  Fire. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  events  attending  the  jDrogress  made  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  Keliley's  Run  colliery  fire  were  described  in  detail  up  to 
December  13,  when  the  court  ordered  that  "  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall 
have  full  permission  to  make  earnest  etforts  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  said 
Kehle3^'s  Run  collier}^,  but  it  is  directed  that  the  order  filed  November  24, 
1880,  be  constantlj^,  carefully,  and  faithfully  observed." 

Up  to  this  time,  four  months  have  been  spent  in  vain  efforts  to  overcome 
the  fire.  Hose  attached  to  the  column  pipe,  sealing  the  fire  as  near  as 
possible  from  the  air,  and  injecting  steam,  and  finally  the  introduction  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  had  all  been  tried  and  abandoned.  A 
large  force  of  men  was  employed  filling  the  crop  holes,  to  make  them  air- 
tight, but  the  fire  continued  to  steadily  force  its  way  nearer  to  the  hoisting 
slope.  The  batteries  in  the  gangwaj^  erected  up  to  this  time  were  but 
temporai'v  afi'airs  made  of  props  and  plank,  which  freely  admitted  the  air? 
and  were  burned  out  as  soon  as  the  fire  came  in  contact  with  them.  Sev- 
eral of  these  wooden  batteries  were  built,  and  burned  down  almost  as  soon 
as  completed.  The  fire  seemed  to  be  obtaining  plenty  of  air,  as  it  steadilj'^ 
increased  in  volume  and  intensity,  as  was  proven  by  the  large  and  increas- 
ing volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  openings  made  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  surface. 

It  was  evident  that  a  more  effective  plan  of  fighting  the  fire  must  be  de- 
vised, or  the  hoisting  slope,  which  was  the  only  convenient  avenue  by  which 
materials  for  the  construction  of  dams  on  the  east  side  of  the  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  flooding  the  workings  could  be  introduced,  would  be  lost,  and 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  additional  labor  and  expense  entailed.  The  former 
management  had  been  advised  to  put  an  arch  of  heavy  timber  or  brick  in 
the  new  slope  and  airway, just  below  the  old  slope  gangway,  capable  of 
standing  the  pressure  of  water  necessary  to  flood  the  mine,  and  plans  for 
the  purpose  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson.  Unfortunately  the 
contract  with  the  parties  who  had  engaged  to  extinguish  the  fire,  by  intro- 
ducing gases,  gave  them  entire  control  for  the  time,  and  had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  put  in  the  battery,  it  would  have  furnished  grounds  for  a  suit 
for  damages.  Valuable  time  was  thus  lost,  and  a  large  additional^ expend- 
iture made  necessary.  Afterwards  a  temporary  dam  was  put  in,  consisting 
of  a  row  of  eight  props,  let  into  the  solid  top  and  bottom.  Five  feet  below 
these,  three  props  were  placed  as  backing  to  the  first  row,  and  braced,  to 
bind  the  whole  strongly  together.  Planks  were  then  placed  on  the  props, 
and  on  the  planks  floor-boards,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  coatinr,' 
of  cement.  The  slope  and  air-way  were  then  filled  to  the  level  of  the  gang- 
way with  clay.  This  dam  was  put  in  at  great  risk,  as  the  fire  was  close 
by,  and  an  explosion  might  have  occurred  at  any  moment,  or  a  fall  of  top 
might  have  driven  the  gases  down  on  those  at  work  on  it.  It  was,  there- 
fore, placed  hurriedly  in  position,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  unfit 
to  withstand  great  pressure.     It  was  thought  to  be  strong  enough,  how- 
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e\  er,  to  hold  water  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  gangway,  and  thus  keep  the 
fire  in  the  breasts.  With  this  object  in  view,  another  dam,  of  similar  con- 
struction, was  placed  west  of  the  old  slope,  and  the  water  thereby  raised  a 
few  feet  on  the  gangway.  This  body  of  water,  some  seven  feet  deep  near 
the  old  slope,  and  extending  along  the  gangway  to  the  plank  battery  at 
breast  No.  22,  under  the  Ringtown  road,  suddenly  disappeared. 

It  either  found  its  way  through  the  batteries  in  the  new  slope  or  through 
fissures  in  the  chain  pillar  into  the  lower  lift.  This  water  made  its  way  into 
the  Kohinoor,  and  stopped  that  colliery  for  a  time.  The  court  restrained 
the  raising  of  the  water  in  the  Kehley  Run  old  slope  level  to  more  than 
thirty-five  feet  vertical  for  a  time,  for  fear  it  would  burst  the  dam  in  the 
new  slope  and  flood  the  Kohinoor  collier}',  but  reserved  the  right  to  change 
this  order  after  permanent  dams  should  be  constructed.  The  owners  of 
the  Kohinoor  colliery  knew  that  should  the  Kehley 's  Run  workings  be  filled 
with  water,  that  the  inspector  would  probably  prevent  tlieir  colliery  from 
working  until  at  least  a  portion  of  the  water  was  removed,  hence  their  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  mine. 

The  fire  had  reached  the  last  batter}^  east  of  the  hoisting  slope,  and  men 
were  endeavoring  to  save  it  with  hose  attached  to  the  pump  column,  as, 
had  it  been  destroj^ed,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  open  space 
ninety-five  feet  in  length  between  the  turnout,  which  was  full  to  the  roof 
of  red-hot  coal,  and  the  slope.  To  make  it  possible  to  do  this,  a  current  of 
air  was  carried  across  the  turnout  in  frout  of  the  fire  to  keep  the  gases 
generated  back  from  the  slope  bottom.  At  this  time  men  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  enter  the  mine,  if  there  had  not  been  a  way  of  egress  on 
the  east,  and  every  time  a  rush  of  hot  coals  came  down  from  the  breasts, 
they  were  compelled  to  run  into  the  east  gangwaj^  and  wait  until  it  settled 
before  returning.  The  battery  had  been  partially  burned  out,  and  the  mass 
of  glowing  coal,  that  could  be  seen  for  some  distance,  as  the  top  coal  had 
fallen  over  the  turnout,  presented  a  magnificent  sight. 

The  lessees,  discouraged  by  their  failure  to  conquer  the  fire,  and  by  the 
great  expense  the  undertaking  promised  to  involve,  surrendered  their  lease, 
and  on  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Heber  S.  Thompson,  the  engineer  of  the 
Girard  estate,  took  charge  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the  city  trusts. 
Major  Thompson,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  whose 
abilities  were  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  undertaking,  at  once 
made  a  complete  change  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  fire.  From 
the  date  upon  which  he  assumed  control  it  was  evident  the  day  of  half 
measures  was  past,  and  that  the  fire  would  be  put  out  if  it  was  within  the 
range  of  engineering  skill ;  and  that  if  it  was  not  extinguished  it  would  be 
confined  between  comparatively  contracted  limits,  and  the  underlying 
seams  and  the  Mammoth,  on  both  sides  of  the  burning  section,  saved  from 
injury.  The  Philadelpliia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  having 
tendered  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Booth,  of  Shamokin,  one  of  their  in- 
spectors, he  was  placed  in  charge.     Mr.  Thomas  Baird  was  continued  as 
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inside  boss,  and  Mr.  John  Daddow  as  outside  boss.  Mr.  Oscar  Wormels- 
dorf,  of  Pottsville,  was  appointed  clerk.  Mr.  William  Gr.  Gwyther,  of  Gi- 
rardsville,  mine  inspector  for  the  Girard  estate,  assisted  when  his  services 
were  required. 

The  fire  had  reached  breast  No.  1,  and  the  headings  leading  to  the  fan- 
way,  and  within  two  days  of  the  change  of  management,  broke  into  the 
fan  way,  six  yards  from  the  slope,  through  a  heading  connected  with  a  top 
breast,  worked  over  the  gangway,  which,  before  this,  was  not  known  to  be 
on  fire.  In  the  meantime  a  dam  of  brick  and  cement,  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  arched  to  resist  pressure  from  the  Buck  mountain  seam,  was  being 
built  in  the  tunnel  to  the  Buck  mountain  seam,  for  the  purpose  of  damming 
back  the  water  and  cutting  ofl["  communication  with  the  seam  on  fire.  This 
dam  was  about  half  completed,  when,  on  December  17,  at  three  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  the  fire  broke  into  the  airway  connecting  the  new  slope  airway  with  the 
fan,  the  draft  of  the  fan  drawing  the  smoke  and  flame  across  the  overcast, 
(see  sketch  No.  7,)  and  up  the  fanway  parallel  with  the  slope.  The  pump- 
house  was  an  opening  connecting  the  slope  and  airway,  with  a  plank  stop- 
ping behind  the  pump.  This  caught  fire,  and  the  flames  extended  half  way 
through  the  pump-house.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  the  flames 
from  catching  the  slope  timbers,  as  the  pump-house  opens  into  it.  The 
men  who  were  in  charge  at  the  time,  knowing  that  an  explosion  might  hap- 
pen at  any  moment,  and  expecting  every  minute  to  see  the  slope  above 
them  fill  with  smoke  and  flames,  fell  back  to  the  east  gangway  by  which 
they  could  reach  the  surface  through  the  east  traveling  way.  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Baird  had  been  notified,  and  on  their  arrival  the  former  assumed 
charge  on  top  and  the  latter  below.  Mr.  Booth  tore  down  the  fan-house 
and  fan,  and  covered  the  mouth  of  the  fanway  with  plank  and  clay  to  pre- 
vent the  current  from  carrying  the  fire  to  the  surface,  and,  perhaps,  de- 
stroying the  buildings.  Mr.  Baird  found  it  impossible  to  get  down  the 
slope,  owing  to  the  smoke,  and  went  down  by  the  east  traveling  way.  On 
the  gangway  he  met  the  men  on  their  way  out,  who  informed  him  that  the 
slope  was  lost.  It  was  fortunate  he  was  compelled  to  go  this  waj^,  as,  had 
he  gone  down  the  slope,  when  he  reached  the  bottom,  there  would  have 
been  no  one  there  to  help  him ;  and  before  he  could  have  come  up  again 
and  obtained  men  it  would  have  been  too  late.  As  it  was,  he  induced  the 
men  to  return,  and  at  great  risk,  fought  the  fire  out  of  the  pump-house,  and 
thus  saved  the  hoisting  slope.  Great  praise  is  due  Mr.  Baird  for  his 
bravery  and  promptitude  on  this  occasion,  as,  had  he  not  succeeded  in 
driving  the  fire  out  of  the  pump-house  with  the  hose,  the  pump  would  have 
been  destroyed,  the  hose  rendered  useless  for  want  of  water,  and  the  hoist- 
ing slope  and  a  large  section  of  the  seam  burned,  which  were  eventually 
saved. 

The  next  morning  all  hands  were  put  to  work  cutting  out  foundations 
and  erecting  dams  in  front  of  the  fire  to  hold  it  in  check,  until  such  time 
as  the  permanent  dams  could  be  erected.     Brick  and  cement  ai'ches,  five 
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feet  in  thickness,  were  erected  as  follows  :  (See  map.)  1,  in  the  back  gang- 
way ;  2,  in  the  airing  from  the  new  slope,  (see  section  showing  air-way  and 
over-cast ;)  3,  across  the  turn-out,  just  outside  the  stables  ;  4,  in  the  head- 
ing below  the  pump ;  5,  in  the  back  end  of  the  pump-house,  and  in  all  the 
headings  on  the  west  side  of  the  hoisting  slope.  The  fire  was  now  inclosed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  brick-work,  five  feet  in  thickness,  except  in  the  old 
water  level,  which,  from  the  broken  condition  of  the  pillars,  could  not  be 
built  up.  To  prevent  the  fire  from  making  its  way  up  the  fan-way  and  get- 
ting into  the  water  level  workings,  it  was  filled  with  earth,  run  in  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  the  pump.  Two  thousand  cart  loads  of  clay  and 
earth  were  required  to  fill  it.  This  sealing  of  the  fire,  on  the  side  next  to 
the  hoisting  slope,  was  the  first  real  check  in  its  progress,  and  there  was 
an  immediate  falling  ofl"  in  the  volume  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  crop  holes. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  dams  now  proceeded  without  further  delay. 
The  question  to  be  solved  was,  could  the  mine  be  flooded  before  the  fire 
extended  above  the  point  where  water  would  cover  it.  If  the  time  occu- 
pied in  getting  ready  permitted  the  fire  to  reach  the  workings  above  water 
level,  then  it  might  become  necessary-  to  leave  the  water  in  the  colliery  for 
years,  and  to  cut  the  seam  on  each  side  of  the  section  on  fire.  These  cut- 
tings could  be  filled  with  clay  to  form  barriers,  and  the  portion  of  the  seam 
on  fire  be  left  to  burn  itself  out  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  the  crop. 
Fortunately  this  did  not  become  necessary.  To  take  the  risk  of  filling  the 
workings  of  the  colliery  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  feet,  to  a  height 
higher  than  the  highest  church  steeple  in  town,  while  two  hundred  men 
and  bo3"s  were  working  in  the  Kohinoor  colliery,  five  hundred  feet  below, 
the  workings  of  the  two  collieries  being  connected,  was  bad  enough,  but  if 
the  water  had  to  be  kept  there  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  would  have  been 
worse. 

The  dam  which  the  lessees  were  building  in  the  Buck  Mountain  tunnel 
at  the  time  they  surrendered  their  lease,  was  now  completed  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. To  secure  strength,  the  conglomerate  rock  at  the  top  and  bottom  was 
cut  out  eighteen  inches,  and  on  the  sides  twenty -four  inches.  The  arch  was 
five  feet  thick,  with  the  convex  side  facing  the  Buck  Mountain  seam.  (See 
sketch  No.  5.)  A  similar  arch,  facing  the  Mammoth,  was  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  These  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  effectively 
secure  the  underlying  seams  against  fire  or  water,  in  case  the  fire  could  not 
be  extinguished  by  flooding.  In  that  case  the  Buck  Mountain  seam  could 
be  worked  by  sinking  a  slope  on  it. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  plan  adopted  to  inclose  the  section  of  the 
mine  to  be  flooded  may  be  obtained  b}^  an  examination  of  the  accompany- 
ing map  by  Major  Thompson.  The  points  marked  A,  B,  F,  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dams  on  the  old  slope  level,  and  the  point  G  the  position  of  the 
two  dams  in  the  lower  lift  gangways.  The  construction^of  each  dam  is 
shown  in  the  sketches  attached. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  east  of  the  hoisting  slope  there  is  a  section 
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of  the  seam  with  no  breasts  worked,  because  the  seam  was  in  fault.  There 
were  two  gangways  and  an  airway  at  this  point.  The  dams  were  built  (see 
sketch  No.  4)  as  follows  : 

First.  Fourteen  feet  in  thickness  of  square  brickwork  to  protect  the 
arches  from  fire  ;  a  five-feet  arch  facing  the  west  to  resist  pressure  when  the 
mine  was  flooded,  and  a  similar  arch,  facing  the  east,  to  resist  pressure  when 
the  water  rose  in  that  section  of  the  mine.  In  all,  a  space  of  over  thirty 
feet  of  the  gangway  was  filled  with  dams  and  brickwork.  A  six-inch  pipe 
and  Ludlow  valve  was  built  into  the  arches  and  stoppings  of  the  front  gang- 
way to  tap  the  water  when  it  would  be  desired  to  remove  it.  Although 
these  dams  required  a  large  quantity  of  brick  and  cement  in  their  construc- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  material  could  be  sent  down  the  slope  in  cars  and  run 
into  the  point  at  which  it  was  needed,  greatly  expedited  their  construction. 
The  dams  on  the  west  of  the  fire  were  more  difficult  to  construct,  as  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  down  the  material  to  the  places  at  which  it  was 
needed. 

Where  the  Ringtown  road  passes  up  the  Mahanoy  mountain  and  crosses 
the  workings  of  the  colJiery,  a  pillar  had  been  left  between  breasts  Nos.  21 
and  22  to  support  the  road,  (see  A  and  B  on  the  map,)  and  as  this  was  the 
only  solid  place,  it  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  dams.  To  get 
down  the  brick  and  cement  a  slope  was  driven  through  to  the  surface  and 
hoisting  plant  placed  in  position.  A  Grice  &  Long  mining  locomotive,  that 
had  been  used  in  the  colliery,  was  improvised  into  a  hoisting-engine  for  low- 
ering material  to  the  dams.  The  two  gangways  and  the  pillar-headings  were 
then  built  up  with  brick  arches.  (See  sketch  No.  — .)  Meanwhile  the  tem- 
po! ary  slope  was  sunk  into  the  lower  lift,  and,  at  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  feet  from  the  top,  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  level  at  which  it  ran 
over  the  summit  of  the  graded  gangway  below  and  into  the  workings  of 
the  Kohinoor  colliery,  was  reached.  (See  vertical  section  No.  6.)  A  Cam- 
eron pump  was  placed  in  position,  steam  was  brought  from  the  new  slope 
boilers,  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  feet,  in  wrought-iron  pipes,  and  this 
large  body  of  water  was  removed  in  three  months.  The  water  was  forced 
up  to  the  old  slope  level  and  then  carried  in  troughs  west  until  it  ran  into 
Kohinoor  colliery. 

An  examination  of  the  pillars  of  the  lower  lift  proved  that  the  best  point 
for  these  dams,  which  would  be  subjected  to  nearly  double  the  pressure  of 
those  in  the  middle  lift,  was  opposite  a  pillar  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
wide,  which  had  been  left  on  the  west  side  of  the  new  slope.  Whether 
they  could  be  placed  here  or  not,  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  chain 
pillar  between  the  two  lifts.  To  find  the  thickness  of  this  pillar,  Mr. 
Thompson  had  a  special  surve}"  carried  down  the  temporary  slope,  and  into 
all  the  breasts.  Levels  were  taken  at  the  face  of  each  breast,  and  measure- 
ments carefully  made.  These  were  compared  with  the  mine  surveys,  and 
also  with  the  measurements  paid  for  in  working  the  breasts,  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  colliery  books.     All  seemed  to  coincide. 
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Sketch  No.  1,  is  a  horizontal  plan,  showing  the  breasts  and  pillars  of 
coal  between  them.  Profile  plans  were  also  made,  showing  a  thickness  of 
the  chain  pillar  ranging  from  ninety  feet  down  to  forty  feet ;  the  thinnest 
point  being  over  breast  No.  12,  where  there  was  forty  feet  of  solid  coal  to 
the  top  slate  gangway,  (see  sketch  No.  8.)  This  was  considered  sufficiently 
strong. 

The  dams  on  the  lower  gangways,  at  the  points  proposed,  (marked  G  on 
map,)  were  commenced  after  a  temporary  structure  had  been  erected  to 
keep  the  water  back  until  the  brick  work  reached  the  roof.  These  dams, 
as  shown  on  sketch  No.  9,  were  erected  with  great  care.  The  front  or  bot- 
tom slate  gangway  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high,  and  the  back  or 
top  slate  gangway  is  seven  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high.  To  secure  a  firm 
foundation,  the  bottom  was  taken  out  in  the  front  gangway,  eight  feet  six 
inches,  or  until  the  rock  was  reached,  and  in  the  back  gangway,  three  feet. 
On  the  top  the  dams  were  let  into  the  coal  two  feet,  and  on  the  sides  two 
feet  six  inches,  all  the  cutting  being  done  with  the  pick,  as  blasting  might 
have  shattered  the  coal.  These  dams  were  built  in  three  sections,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  with  a  radius  of  fifteen  feet,  the  convex  side  facing  the  east, 
to  resist  the  pressure,  each  section  being  five  feet  thick,  and  lapping  the 
other.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  bricks  and  six  hundred  barrels  of 
cement,  half  American  and  half  imported,  were  used  in  their  construction. 
A  water-flume,  three  feet  wide,  one  foot  deep,  and  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  length,  was  then  built  from  the  collieiy  to  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Shenandoah  Water  Company,  on  Kehley's  run,  to  carry  the 
water  to  flood  the  mine. 

On  Friday,  June  10,  six  months  after  Mr.  Thompson  commenced  opera- 
tions, the  brick  work  wa?  completed,  the  pump  and  other  plant  had  been 
removed,  and  all  was  ready  to  run  in  the  water.  Two  days  previous  the 
water,  which  had  accumulated  east  of  the  eastern  dams,  was  let  in  by  open- 
ing the  valve,  the  water  passing  into  the  lower  lift,  through  the  workings 
of  the  seven-foot  seam.  This  volume  of  water,  by  filling  up  the  lower 
workings  and  compressing  the  air  against  the  lower  side  of  the  plank  dam 
in  the  new  slope,  assisted  to  support  it  against  the  Aveight  of  water  from 
above,  and  probabl}^  saved  it  from  destruction.  When  the  east  side  water 
was  exhausted,  the  valve  was  closed,  and  the  water  run  in  from  the  surface. 
A  small  stream  from  the  Ringtown  road  was  also  turned  in  on  the  west 
end  of  the  enclosure. 

The  large  flume  discharged  fi66§  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  960,000  cubic 
feet  per  day,  and  from  all  sources,  1,070,880  cubic  feet,  or  8,031,600  gallons, 
of  water  run  into  the  colliery  ench  day. 

The  pressure  the  dams  in  the  middle  lift  and  the  chain  pillar  were  sub- 
jected to  was  6f  tons  per  square  foot,  or  88.9  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
pressure  upon  the  dams  in  the  lower  lift  was  equal  to  10/^  tons  per  square 
foot,  or  141.27  pounds  per  square  inch.  Owing  to  their  construction  they 
could  have  withstood  a  much  greater  pressure. 
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The  order  of  court,  restraining  the  flooding  of  the  mine  more  than  thirty- 
five  feet  vertical,  was  still  in  force  when  all  was  ready,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  it  modified.  I  was  in  court  when  the  case  was  argued.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's witnesses  testified  that  there  would  be  no  danger  from  flooding  the 
mine  to  those  working  in  the  Kohinoor  colliery,  while  counsel  for  the  owners 
of  the  Kohinoor  colliery  endeavored  to  prove  the  contrai'y  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  flooding  or  obtaining  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  suit  for 
damages.  The  Court,  however,  decided  in  favor  of  the  flooding,  the  water 
was  turned  on  and  was  rising  very  fast. 

After  mature  consideration,  I  concluded  to  stop  the  men  from  entering 
the  Kohinoor  workings  after  the  batteries  had  taken  about  three  quarters 
the  pressure,  and  to  continue  to  keep  them  out  until  the  water  had  risen 
to  the  full  heighth  and  had  somewhat  receded,  thus  allowing  a  margin,  de- 
termined by  experiment,  as  a  factor  of  safety.  I  had  every  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  the  dams,  but  as  the  point  of  least  resistance  was  supposed 
to  be  the  chain  pillar,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  risk  two  hundred  lives  on 
mere  opinion.  I  was  anxious  to  learn  how  rapidly  the  water  was  rising, 
and  on  the  evening  of  June  14  I  visited  the  colliery.  Mr.  Baird,  who  was 
in  charge,  informed  me  that  his  instructions  were  to  furnish  no  informa- 
tion, and  on  my  requsting  that  a  car  be  let  down  to  ascertain  the  water- 
level,  he  said  the  boilers  were  blown  off"  and  the  fires  out.  I  obtained  a 
short  piece  of  inch  gas  pipe  and  a  cord,  and,  with  Mr.  Baird's  assistance, 
ran  it  down  the  speaking  tube.  This  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  the  water  proved  to  be  up  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  the  hoisting 
slope,  rising  at  the  rate  of  half  foot  each  hour.  The  same  evening,  in  com- 
pany with  William  Pooler,  inside  boss,  I  visited  the  Kohinoor  collier}'  and 
notified  the  night  engineer  to  order  the  fire  boss,  when  he  reported  in  the 
morning,  to  close  all  doors  and  put  everything  in  order,  and  to  allow  no 
person  to  go  down  until  I  arrived.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  shaft  by  six, 
A.  M.,  and  told  the  men  that  I  did  not  want  them  to  go  down  until  such 
time  as  the  batteries  had  received  the  full  pressure  and  some  of  it  had  been 
removed.  They  all  agreed  to  stop.  I  then  notified  the  inside  fan  engineer 
to  oil  his  fan  and  come  out  with  me,  ordering  him  to  go  in  but  twice  a  day. 
Similar  orders  were  given  to  the  stable  boss.  The  Kehley  run  workings 
were  filled  twenty  feet  above  water-level,  when  the  water  broke  through  the 
top  of  the  breasts  in  the  Kehley 's  run  ravine  and  then  receded  to  water- 
level.  This  I  considered  a  suflScient  margin  for  a  factor  of  safety,  and  I, 
therefore,  permitted  the  Kohinoor  colliery  to  resume. 

Trial  shafts  were  now  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  water  along  the  crop,  above 
the  breasts,  which  had  been  involved  in  the  fire.  These  shafts  were  con- 
nected by  headings  to  determine  if  there  was  any  fire  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  (See  section  No.  10.)  Nothing  but  heated  strata  were  found, 
and.  as  the  shafts  tapped  the  inclosed  gases,  the  temperature  gradually  fell. 
The  temperature  of  the  water,  a  month  after  the  mine  was  filled,  was,  at 
some  points,  130°  Fahrenheit,  and  large  volumes  of  vapor  were  given  o9 
from  its  surface. 
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On  August  26,  hoisting  out  the  water  commenced  with  two  tanks,  one  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  the  other  of  eight  hundred  gallons  capacity.  Over 
twenty-six  hundred  gallons  were  raised  every  three  minutes.  When  the 
tanks  were  down  to  a  point  sixteen  feet  above  the  pump-house,  it  was  found 
that  loose  coal  had  blocked  the  slope  track,  and  a  pump  w^as  taken  down  to 
pump  into  the  tanks  until  the  steam  pump  was  reached  and  started.  After 
the  pump  was  started,  the  valve  in  the  dam  on  the  east  gangway  was  opened, 
and  the  water  east  was  taken  out.  A  hole  was  then  drilled  through  the 
tunnel  dams,  and  the  water  in  the  Buck  mountain  seam  also  taken  out. 
The  dams  are  now  being  removed  by  blasting,  and  other  preparations  are 
being  made  to  start  the  colliery  which  the  Thomas  Coal  Company  has  re- 
leased. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  a  colliery  fire,  under  the  conditions 
that  existed  at  the  Kehley's  Run,  has  been  extinguished.  The  seam  is  fifty 
feet  in  thickness,  dips  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  workings 
are  connected  with  those  of  another  colliery  further  to  the  dip.  The  section 
of  the  mine  involved  in  the  fire  was  worked  out  years  since,  was  riddled 
with  openings,  and  at  many  points  had  run  in  from  the  surface.  The  fire 
had  six  months'  start  on  Mr.  Thompson,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing it,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  his  assistants.  In  the  whole  contest  with  the  fire,  Mr. 
Thompson  made  no  mistakes.  What  he  did  was  done  so  well,  that  confi- 
dence was  from  the  first  established  among  the  employes,  and  nothing  was 
spared  to  ensure  success  and  safety.  Great  credit  is  due  Messrs.  Booth, 
Baird,  and  Daddow  for  the  skill  with  which  the^^  executed  his  plans. 

It  was  my  duty  to  watch  over  the  whole  work  to  see  that  no  unnecessary 
risks  were  taken.  During  the  man}"  months  it  occupied,  my  suggestions 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  employes  were  always  courteously  received  and 
promptly  acted  upon,  and  in  the  whole  time  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
pleasant  relation  between  myself  and  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  work.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  sketches 
which  accompany  this  report.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  under- 
taking may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  following  figures : 

There  were  two  brands  of  American  cement  used,  viz :  Anchor  and 
Rosendale.  Of  Anchor,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  barrels,  and  of  Rosen- 
dale,  eighty  barrels,  also  sixteen  hundred  barrels  of  imported  cement — 
Portland — and  six  hundred  thousand  bi'icks. 

The  space  inclosed  in  the  old  slope  level  contained  fifteen  million  cubic 
feet;  and  the  space  in  the  new  slope  level,  two  million  cubic  feet. 

By  the  time  the  colliery  resumes  shipments,  nearly  two  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  fire,  and  the  cost  of  its  extinguishment 
was  probably  not  less  than  $125,000. 

THE  STANTON  COL,L,IERY  MINE  FIRE. 

This  colliery  is  operated  by  Messrs.  Miller,  Hoch  &  Co.,  and  is  located 
in  the  borough  of  Gilberton,  Mahanoy  valley.     It  consists  of  a  slope,  down 
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three  lifts,  making  together  one  thousand  feet,  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
Mammoth  seam.  The  dip  is  very  heavy,  reaching  sixt^^-flve  degrees  in  the 
lower  lift.  The  third  lift  had  just  been  put  down,  and  but  live  bi*easts  had 
been  opened  on  each  side.  On  the  east  side,  breast  No.  I,  or  that  next  the 
hoisting  slope,  was  up  about  sixty-five  yards,  and  the  next,  inside,  not  so  far, 
when  fire  was  discovered  in  breast  No.  1,  and  it  became  necessary  to  flood 
the  lift  to  extinguish  it.  The  breast  was  being  worked  with  a  double  shift, 
as  it  was  desired  to  push  it  through  all  the  way  to  the  second  lift,  that  the 
fire-damp,  which  is  evolved  in  large  quantities,  might  drain  off  before  the 
coal  was  drawn.  On  Friday  evening,  December  16,  the  safety  lamp  of  one 
of  the  two  miners  working  in  the  place,  became  extinguished.  One  of  the 
miners  then  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  face  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  gas,  and  the  other,  whose  light  was  extinguished, 
having  been  informed  that  everything  was  right,  went  down  the  manway  a 
few  feet,  unscrewed  his  lamp  and  struck  a  match  on  the  pillar  to  light  it. 
The  match  ignited  a  feeder  of  gas  from  a  slip,  flamed  through  between  the 
manway  plank  into  the  loose  coal  in  the  center  of  the  breast  and  fired  it. 
The  men,  thinking  the  flame  had  died  out,  thought  no  more  of  it  and  re- 
turned to  their  work,  but  in  a  few  hours  they  commenced  to  feel  the  effects 
of  gases,  and  an  examination  proved  that  the  run  was  on  fire.  The  first 
thing  done  was  to  la^^  a  line  of  steam  pipe  connected  with  the  water  tanks 
up  the  outside  manway,  to  which  a  hose,  directed  on  the  burning  coal,  was 
attached.  There  was  a  door  on  the  gangway,  inside  of  the  first  chute,  and 
the  whole  east  side  current  passfsd  up  this  outside  manway.  The  men 
could  get  up  to  the  face  of  the  burning  breast  and  cross  over  to  the  other 
side,  but  because  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the  burning  coal  were  carried 
by  the  current  into  the  inside  breasts,  the  fire  could  not  be  approached 
from  that  side.  It,  thus  unimpeded,  made  its  way  inside  this  manway  and 
back  under  the  top  benches,  where  it  could  not  be  reached  with  the  water 
from  the  hose,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  Steam  and  smoke  were  issuing 
from  the  inside  manway,  and  I  noticed  the  bottom  slate  was  verj^  drj^ 
where  the  water  was  not  passing  over  it.  Ever^^hing  was  being  done  with 
the  hose  that  was  possible  under  the  conditions  ;  but  in  a  small  manwaj' 
on  such  a  heavy  pitch  a  man  could  do  but  little ;  and,  again,  an  explosion 
was  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment,  and  did  occur  when  the  gas  accumu- 
lated down  to  the  fire.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to 
change  the  course  of  the  air-current.  A  connecting  hole  was  therefore 
driven  from  the  outside  manway  into  the  return.  The  door  on  the  gang- 
way, previously  mentioned,  was  then  opened  and  a  split  was  run  through 
the  next  inside  breast  into  the  burning  breast  and  down  it  into  the  return. 
This  carried  the  smoke  and  gases  generated  by  the  fire  directly  to  the  fan, 
cleared  the  inside  manway  so  that  it  could  be  examined,  and  also  secured 
the  inside  breast  from  filling  with  gases  from  the  fire.  The  plan  of  the 
split  is  shown  by  the  arrows  on  the  accompanying  diagram.  As  soon  as 
the  inside  manway  was  clear  the  men  entered  the  breast  and  were  about  to 
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drill  holes  in  the  top  to  apply  the  hose  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
other  side,  when  it  was  discovered  that  this  whole  mauway  below  them 
was  full  of  fire.  It  was  thus  beyond  control  and  the  men  made  their  way 
out  by  the  adjoining  breast. 

The  reasons  it  was  not  attempted  to  load  out  the  loose  coal,  and  extin- 
guish the  fire  with  water  from  the  hose,  as  it  was  run  into  the  cars,  were 
several :  1.  The  steam  made  by  putting  water  on  the  burning  coal  would 
drive  the  men  back,  and  prevent  an^^thing  from  being  seen  or  done.  In 
drawing  the  coal  the  manwaj'  would  be  broken.  Through  this  would  be 
lost  the  only  means  of  carrying  air  up  the  breast,  and  the  gas  would  accu- 
mulate until  it  filled  down  as  far  as  the  fire,  and  exploded.  Admitting  that 
no  person  would  have  been  killed  or  injured,  the  force  of  the  explosion 
would  probably  have  driven  out  the  batter}^,  and  run  the  whole  breast  of 
burning  coal  into  the  gangway.  The  chute  and  gangway  might  thereby 
have  been  set  on  fire  ;  or,  if  the  gangway  became  choked,  the  air  would  be 
blocked,  and  the  gas  would  fill  oat  until  it  reached  the  fire,  when  an  explo- 
sion of  great  force  might  occur.  2.  The  chute  and  gangway  timber  were 
liable  to  catch  fire,  burn  out,  and  close  the  gangway,  thereby  causing  an 
accumulation  of  gas  and  an  explosion.  3.  In  drawing  out  the  coal,  the 
breast  might  run  through  into  the  lift  above.  This  would  involve  all  the 
two  upper  lifts  in  the  fire.  Although  worked  out,  the  pillars  and  breasts 
contain  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and,  also,  many  of  the  breasts  run  through  to 
the  surface.  If  the  fire  got  fairly  started  in  this  section  of  the  colliery,  it 
must  inevitably  have  ruined  it.  It  was,  therefore,  aft^  consultation,  de- 
termined to  hoist  the  mules  and  flood  the  lift.  The  pumps  on  the  second 
lift  were  accordingly  stopped,  and  the  water  M^as  permitted  to  run  into  the 
lower  lift.  A  steam  pump  was  placed  in  a  position  to  force  water  from  the 
Mahanoy  creek  into  a  crop  hole.  Every  available  stream  of  water  was 
utilized,  and  in  a  few  days  the  water  was  raised  to  within  eightj^  feet  of  the 
second  lift,  and  thirt}^  feet  higher  than  the  face  of  the  breast  on  fire.  When 
the  water  covered  the  third  lift  airway,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  breasts 
were  sealed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  would  fill  with  water  depended 
entirel^^  on  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  air  and  gases  thej^  contained.  The 
air  thus  confined  would  keep  back  the  water  from  the  face  of  the  breasts, 
and  in  breast  No.  1  might  prevent  the  water  from  reaching  all  the  fire.  It 
was  thought  advisable,  therefore,  before  taking  out  the  water  to  tap  No.  1 
breast  with  a  bore  hole  from  the  second  lift  gangway,  that  the  air  might 
escape  and  the  water  rise  in  the  breast.  A  hole  was  only  gotten  through 
with  great  difficulty.  Several  attempts  to  drill  for  the  whole  distance  failed 
through  the  drill  blocking.  A  small  shaft  was  finall}^  sunk  some  eighty 
feet,  and  a  hole  drilled  through  the  remaining  thirty  feet  into  the  breast. 
The  drilling  was  done  from  the  gangway,  with  rods  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe,  and,  when  the  hole  went  through,  the  confined  air  made  considerable 
noise  in  escaping,  the  water  afterwards  rising  in  the  hole.  In  the  breast 
adjoining  the  one  which  was  on  fire,  an  examination  made  after  the  water 
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was  taken  out,  showed  that  the  compressed  air  had  kept  back  the  water 
from  the  face  seven  feet.  The  water  was  then  removed  from  the  lift,  the 
fire  found  to  be  entirely  extinguished,  and  shipments  were  resumed  on  Mon- 
day, February  28,  1882.  Some  ten  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  ox- 
tinguishing  the  fire. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  AT  THE  COIililERIES  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH  DIS- 
TRICT IN  1881. 

PacUer,  No.  a,  Colliery.— Tlie  Iielilgli  Valley  Coal  Company, 

An  engine-house,  twenty-eight  feet  by  fifty-eight  feet,  with  a  pair  of 
Clark's  two  hundred  horse-power  direct  hoisting-engines  ;  also  six  boilers, 
thirty -two  feet  by  thirty-six  inches,  and  a  boiler-house  twenty-eight  feet  by 
sixty  feet,  with  slate  roof.  For  description  of  this  hoisting-plant  see  re- 
port. 

Paclter,  No.  3,  Colliery.— Tlie  Iieblgli  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Six  boilers,  thirty-two  feet  by  thirty-six  inches,  and  boiler-house  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  sixty  feet. 

Packer,  No.  4,  Colliery. -Tlic  Liehlgli  Valley  Coal  Company. 

A  tunnel,  one  hundred  and  nine  yards,  from  the  Mammoth  to  the  Buck 
mountain  seam;  also  one,  ninety-four  j^ards,  from  the  upper  lift  of  the 
Mammoth  to  the  Holmes  seam.  A  forcing  fan,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  driven 
by  a  forty  horse-power  engine,  placed  on  an  air-way  to  the  surface,  thereby 
ventilating  the  Primrose  and  Buck  Mountain  seams  with  a  separate  current. 
Also  boiler-house,  twenty-eight  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with  six  boilers,  thirty- 
two  feet  by  thirty-six  inches. 

William  Penn  Colliery.— "William  Penn.  Coal  Company. 

A  second  inside  hoisting  slope,  through  the  first  inside  slope  lift,  opening 
a  second  lift,  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  Mammoth  seam,  which  is  in  fine 
condition.  This  colliery  mined  over  two  hundred  and  thirt}^  thousand  tons 
of  coal  in  1881,  and  the  new  lift  will  keep  up  its  capacity  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  A  tunnel  has  also  been  driven  in  the  drift,  south  to  the  Buck 
mountain  seam,  which  is  in  good  condition,  and  will  afford  a  lift  of  two 
hundred  yards  above  water-level. 

Kohlnoor  Colliery.— R.  Heckscher  &  Co. 

A  new  hoisting  shaft,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  to  the  Holmes  seam, 
which  proves  to  be  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  good  condition.  Prepara- 
tions are  also  being  made  to  erect  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventilating  ma- 
chinery. The  foundation  walls  for  a  new  breaker  have  been  commenced, 
making,  altogether,  a  separate  colliery  of  large  capacity.  A  very  large 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  has  been  built  to  accommodate  both  col- 
lieries. 

Oakdale  Colliery.-E.  li.  Powell. 

A  new  breaker  has  been  built,  which  will  considerably  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  place. 
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Cuylcr  Colliery.— S.  M.  Heatou  &,  Co. 

A  new  lift,  two  hundred  yards,  has  been  opened  on  the  Buck  Mountain 
seam. 

West  Ijclil$;h  Colliery.— Flslier  Hazard. 

A  tunnel,  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  from  the  Skidmore  to  the 
Mammoth  seam.  A  new  fifteen  feet  diameter  fan,  driven  by  a  twelve  horse- 
power engine,  on  the  Mammoth  seam,  to  ventilate  the  tunnel  workings  south 
of  the  Skidmore.  A  new  plane  at  the  breaker,  to  hoist  lump  coal  and  screen- 
ings for  the  boilers,  and  a  new  tip-house  at  the  top  of  the  hoisting  slope. 

Coal  Run  Colliery. — Suffolk  Coal  Company. 

A  tunnel,  south  from  the  north  dip  of  the  Primrose  to  a  local  basin,  to 
open  another  section  of  coal  on  the  east  end  of  the  lease.  The  tunnel, 
south  from  the  Primrose  to  the  Orchard  seam,  extended  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Diamond  seam.  These  improvements  will  maintain  the 
present  capacity  of  the  colliery  for  a  number  of  3'ears. 

East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery.— Myers,  McCreary  &,  Co. 

A  tunnel,  two  hundred  and  thirt^'-six  feet,  has  been  driven  into  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Buck  Mountain  seam.  The  coal  is  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  seam  has  not,  as  yet,  been  developed  either  east  or  west. 

Stanton  Colliery.— Miller,  Hoch  &  Co. 

A  third  lift  of  one  hundred  and  five  3'ards,  and  five  hundred  j^ards  of 
gangway  and  turnout  opened.  In  addition  to  the  hoisting-slope,  a  pump- 
ing and  traveling-slope  was  sunk  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  third  lift, 
where  the  flooding  of  the  mine  in  December  stopped  operations.  A  large 
Allison  pump  has  been  put  into  the  new  lift.  This  slope  is  down  over  one 
thousand  feet,  at  an  angle  of  60°. 

Liaurel  Ridge  Colliery.— John  A.  Dntter. 

A  tunnel  from  the  Mammoth  to  the  Skidmore  and  Buck  Mountain  seams. 
Both  are  m  fair  condition,  and  the  improvement  will  enable  the  colliery  to 
ship  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  for  several  years. 

Staffordshire  Colliery.— Jones  &,  Oliver. 

Breaker  remodeled,  pockets  enlarged,  and  boiler  lengthened.  The  gang- 
way has  been  driven  through  a  fault,  and  the  colliery  put  in  condition  to 
ship  more  coal  in  1882  than  it  did  in  1881. 

Gleudou  Colliery.— J.  C.  Haydon  &>  Co. 

An  inside  slope  has  been  sunk,  and  hoisting  machinery  erected  on  the 
Buck  Mountain  seam.  Also,  a  fourteen-inch  Allison  pump  for  drainage. 
A  twenty  horse-power  engine  has  been  placed  in  the  breaker,  and  three 
new  boilers,  with  boiler-shed,  erected. 

6  Mine  Rep. 
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Coplay  Colliery.— li.  F.  Lieutz* 

A  new  slope  inside  of  the  old  drift-workings  on  the  Buck  Mountain 
seam,  connected  with  the  shaft,  where  the  coal  is  to  be  hoisted. 

Webster  Colliery .-L.  S.  Baldwlu. 

A  fan,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  driven  by  a  twelve  horse-power  engine.  This 
colliery  depended  upon  natural  ventilation,  and  the  fan  has  greatly  improved 
the  ventilation. 

Primrose  Colliery.— Primrose  Coal  Company. 

An  air  and  traveling-way  to  the  surface  as  an  outlet  for  the  new  slope- 
workings. 

Honeybrook,  ]Vo.  5,  Colliery,  K.  B.  Lieisciirliig,  Iiessee. 

A  one  hundred  yard  slope.  No.  8,  on  the  Mammoth  seam.  The  coal  is 
hauled  one  thousand  feet  on  the  surface  to  the  breaker.  The  slope  is  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  eighty  horse-power  engines. 

The  following  are  the  improvements  at  the  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Connor  Colliery. 

A  fan,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  which  improves  the  ventilation. 

West  Slienandoali  Colliery. 

A  fan,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  to  ventilate  both  the  West  Shenandoah 
and  Turkey  Run  collieries,  by  forcing  the  current  down  an  air-way  at  the 
Centennial  slope,  where  it  is  split,  and  a  part  directed  to  each  colliery. 
The  object  is,  to  discharge  the  gas  and  smoke  of  the  mine  locomotive  used 
in  the  tunnel  at  Turke}-  Run  colliery  outwards, and  thus  prevent  the  vitia- 
ting of  the  mine  atmosphere. 

Elleugowan  Colliery. 

A  hoisting  slope,  with  single  track,  on  the  Primrose  seam.  Lifts  have 
been  opened  out  and  an  air- way  driven,  on  which  a  fan  will  be  placed. 
This  slope  will  largely  increase  the  capacity  of  the  collier3^ 

Boston  Run  Colliery. 

A  very  large  direct-acting  pump.  A  hoisting  engine  at  the  head  of  the 
pump  slope,  to  hoist  and  lower  men  and  materials,  thereby  leaving  the 
double-track  slope  exclusively  for  hoisting  coal. 

Bear  Run  Colliery. 

A  slope-house  and  top-landing  at  the  head  of  the  slope,  with  gravity 
roads  to  run  the  mine  cars  to  and  from  the  breaker.  The  empty  cars  being 
elevated  at  the  breaker  by  a  pitch-chain,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  grade  to 
move  back  to  the  slope.  These  improvements  replace  the  old  structure, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
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£linvrood  Colliery. 

A  new  lift  has  been  sunk,  and  a  short  tunnel  driven  through  the  divid- 
ing slate  to  the  top  section  of  the  Mammoth  seam,  to  put  the  colliery  in 
condition  to  resume  operations. 

Nortli  Malianoy  Colliery. 

A  fan,  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  ventilate  the  new  water-level  drift. 

Sclmylkill  Colliery. 

A  new  lift  in  the  Buck  Mountain  seam,  and  single  track  slope,  which 
will  develop  a  large  area  of  fine  coal,  and  keep  up  the  capacity  of  the  col- 
liery. 

St.  Xlcbolas  Colliery. 

A  new  air-way  to  the  surface,  and  a  fan  that  supersedes  the  two  fans 
formerly  used. 

Hoistliis^  Machinery. 

Plan  of  hoisting  with  one  rope  on  double  track  slopes  as  adopted  by 
Colonel  D.  P.  Brown,  general  superintendent  at  the  Packer,  No.  2  and  3, 
collieries  of  the  Mahanoy  division  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Coal  Company. 

Colonel  Brown's  chief  object  was  to  avoid  the  use  of  drums  of  such  size 
and  weight  as  would  be  necessary  for  ropes  of  the  great  length  required. 

The  hoisting  plant  at  the  Packer,  No.  2,  colliery  consists  of  a  pair  of 
direct  acting  horizontal  engines,  the  sheaves  being  on  the  engine  shaft,  of 
the  following  dimensions  : 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  22  inches. 

Length  of  stroke,  6  feet. 

Diameter  of  hoisting  sheaves,  11^  feet. 

Working  pressure  of  steam,  60  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Length  of  slope,  1 ,400  feet. 

Angle  of  dip,  40  degrees. 

Weight  of  rope  per  foot,  3/^  pounds. 

Gross  weight  of  car,  16,000  pounds. 

Time  of  hoisting  car,  about  1  minute. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rope  on  the  sheaves  is  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  :  A  represents  the  hoisting  sheaves,  one  for  each  track  of 
the  slope.  B,  contact  sheaves,  which  hold  the  rope  close  up  to  increase 
the  friction  and  prevent  slipping  on  the  hoisting  sheaves.  Both  these 
sheaves  are  on  one  shaft,  the  one  being  keyed  while  the  other  is  loose  and 
fitted  with  a  set-screw,  tapped  through  its  hub,  to  regulate  any  uneven  ten- 
sion that  may  be  caused  by  the  unequal  weights  attached  to  the  rope,  as 
between  loaded  and  empty  cars.  A  motion  of  one  or  two  inches  at  the 
peripheiy  of  the  sheave  being  almost  imperceptible  in  the  travel  of  the 
set-screw  upon  the  shaft.  C,  horizontal  sheave,  whose  diameter  is  equal 
to  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  the  tracks,  mounted  on  a  movable 
carriage  and  held  in  position  by  the  weights  W,  W.     It  is  set  slightly  from 
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the  horizontal  so  that  the  ropes  will  not  come  in  contact  while  running.  It 
takes  up  the  double  or  loop  of  the  rope  and  keeps  it  in  line  with  the  hoist- 
ing sheaves.  S,  S,  are  common  bearing  sheaves  at  the  top  of  the  slope  to 
keep  the  rope  in  position  and  adjust  it  to  the  angle  of  inclination.  The 
direction  in  which  the  rope  travels  while  hoisting  is  represented  by  the  ar- 
rows. 

The  rope  has  a  three  fourth  lap  on  each  hoisting  sheave. 

In  hoisting  the  rope  passes  from  the  slope  over  the  bearing  sheave  S, 
by  the  horizontal  sheave  carriage,  over  and  around  the  hoisting  sheave,  up 
and  over  the  contact  sheave,  around  the  horizontal  sheave,  and  back  to  the 
other  hoisting  sheave.  It  passes  around  that  sheave  and  up  and  over  the 
other  contact  sheave  to  the  other  bearing  sheave  and  down  the  slope.  In 
hoisting  from  one  side,  the  end  of  the  rope  leads  directly  to  the  top  of  the 
hoisting  sheave,  while  in  hoisting  from  the  other  side  the  end  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  contact  sheave. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are  : 

1.  Where  very  long  ropes  are  required  it  obviates  the  use  of  large,  heavy 
drums  to  hold  the  ropes  and  relieves  the  engines  of  their  weights. 

2.  The  rope  is  held  in  line  with  the  bearing  sheaves,  which  have  no  side 
motion,  ^nd  is  thus  kept  straight  on  the  slope-rollers. 

3.  The  rope  does  not  chafe  on  the  drum,  as  when  the  laps  on  smooth 
drums  of  deep  shafts  grind  against  each  other  as  the  rope  coils  four  or  six 
feet  out  of  line. 

4.  It  wears  the  rope  uniformly  from  end  to  end,  the  whole  length  passing 
through  the  sheaves. 

5.  But  one  rope  is  required. 

6.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  empty  car  jumps  the  track,  at  the  top  of  the 
slope  when  starting  down,  the  rope  will  slip  through  the  sheaves  in  the  ab- 
sence of  weight,  and  thus  prevent  kinking.  As  the  indicator  is  attached 
to  the  contact,  and  not  to  the  hoisting  sheave,  it  is  not  affected  by  slipping. 

The  disadvantages  that  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  plan 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  rope  is  bent  in  different  directions,  and  requires  to  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

2.  The  whole  power  is  transmitted  through  the  surface  of  the  rope. 

3.  When  the  end  of  the  rope  wears  near  the  thimble,  so  as  to  necessitate 
a  piece  to  be  cut  off,  the  horizontal  sheave  must  be  moved  towards  the 
hoisting  sheaves  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  piece  cut  off, 
and,  as  it  cannot  be  placed  verj^  far  from  the  hoisting  sheave  at  first,  the 
number  of  cuts  that  can  be  made  is  necessarily  limited. 

4.  When  a  rope  breaks,  the  colliery  is  idle  until  a  new  one  is  obtained. 
Where  two  ropes  are  used,  and  one  breaks,  it  can  be  spiked  to  the  drum 
and  hoisting  resumed  with  the  remaining  one,  with  which  over  half  of  the 
usual  quantity  can  be  hoisted  until  the  broken  rope  is  replaced.  With  this 
plan,  therefore,  a  rope  should  be  kept  in  stock. 
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5.  It  is  best  adapted  to  collieries  where  a  cage  is  used ;  or,  where  the 
car  is  emptied  without  being  detached  from  the  rope,  as  the  weight  pre- 
vents slipping  on  the  sheaves. 

6.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  use  a  spliced  rope  because  of  the  bending  over 
and  around  the  sheaves. 

The  space  between  the  hoisting  sheaves  is  lagged  even  with  their  periph- 
eries and  made  similar  to  a  drum,  so  that  should  the  rope  accidentally  get 
out  of  the  groove  of  the  hoisting  sheaves  it  will  be  held  up  by  the  lagging. 
The  steam  brake  wheel  is  placed  between  the  hoisting  sheaves  and  is  quick 
and  powerful.  There  is  also  a  steam  ram  to  assist  the  engineer  to  reverse 
the  link  motion. 

One  of  the  two  weights  holding  the  movable  carriage  has  a  rest  under 
it  so  that  in  the  event  of  sudden  slack  it  catches,  while  the  other,  which  is 
attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  carriage,  give  sufficient  tension  for  hoisting. 

Two  indicators  are  required,  as  the  engineer  can  not  see  which  end  of 
the  rope  is  up  by  looking  at  the  sheaves.  One  is  necessary  to  show  the 
position  of  the  car  in  the  slope,  and  the  other  to  show  which  end  is  up. 

It  works  very  satisfactorily  and  the  ropes  wear  well  for  the  quantity  of 
coal  hoisted  and  the  high  speed. 

The  rope  now  in  use  at  Packer,  No.  3,  collier}^  has  been  on  for  fifteen 
months,  in  which  time  it  has  hoisted,  with  a  car  weighing  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  gross,  over  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  distance  of 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  feet,  (vertically  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,)  and 
still  appears  in  good  condition. 
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RECAPITUIiATION  OF  FATAIi  ACCIDENTS, 

Explosions  of  gas,    .            .        1 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts, 2 

Explosions  of  boilers, 1 

Suffocated  by  gas,            2 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 16 

Mine  cars  and  machinery, 10 

Miscellaneous, 2 

Total, 34 


RECAPITUIiATION  OF  NON-FATAIi  ACCIDENTS. 

Explosions  of  gas, 15 

Explosionsof  powder  and  blasts,      .  6 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 68 

Mise  cars  and  machinery,       47 

Miscellaneous, 13 

Total, 149 
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THIRD  OR  SHAMOKIN  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  Shamokin  District, 

Ashland,  March  27,  1882. 
To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "An  act 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  coal 
mines,"  approved  March  3,  1870,  I  herewith  have  the  honor  of  submitting 
this,  my  annual  report  of  the  proceedings,  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal, 
condition  of  workings,  with  tabulated  statements  of  employes,  tonnage,  &c., 
for  the  year  1881  : 

Total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  marked,    .        4, 181, 696. IT 

Consumed  or  sold  at  colliery, 250,904.16 

Total  production  for  year  1881, 4,432,601.13 

Total  production  for  year  1880, 3,461,371.18 

Increase  over  that  of  the  year  1880, 971,229.15 

Number  of  emplo3'es  inside, 6,990 

Number  of  employes  outside, 4,885 

Total  number  of  emplo^'^s, 11,875 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used, 84,578 

Average  number  of  days  worked, 217j^|^ 

Number  of  fatal  casualties, 48 

Number  of  non- fatal  casualties, 14T 

Total  number  of  casualties, 195 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  total  number  of  employes, 247/5- 

Ratio  of  non-fatal  accidents  to  total  number  of  employes,     ....       80^^^ 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  tons  of  coal  produced, 92,346 

Ratio  of  casualties  to  tons  of  coal  produced, .  22,731 

Ratio  of  non-fatal  casualties  to  tons  of  coal  produced, 30,154 

7  Mine  Rep. 
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Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  visits  were  made  to  collieries  to  examine 
their  workings.  Attended  thirtj'^-one  inquests.  Traveled ,  in  performance  of 
those  duties,  by  rail,  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles ;  in 
the  mines,  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles ;  on  foot,  outside,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fort}'  miles ;  total,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fort}'- four 
miles. 

In  addition  to  tabulated  statements  of  number  of  employes  in  and  about 
the  mines,  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,  number  of  kegs  of  powder 
used,  and  daj's  worked  during  the  year,  I  have  given  my  views  on  ven- 
tilation, the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  accidents,  their  nature  and 
causes,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  how  many  of  them  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  such  other  information  as  I  deemed  of  importance  to  those 
engaged  in  the  mining  and  production  of  coal. 

Respectfull}',  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  RYAN, 

Inspector. 


GENERA!.  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Short  Moxmtaln  Colliery. 

Sunk  Lykens  Yalley  slope  down  to  level  of  short  Mountain  slope  ;  put 
in  place  four  new  boilers  at  L3dvens  Yalley  slope-house  ;  added  a  set  of  ele- 
vators, bins,  &c.,  to  breaker;  drove  thirty-three  and  two  thirds  yards  of 
rock  tunnel  from  Short  Mountain  slope  level  gangway  to  White  vein,  not 
yet  completed ;  made  two  new  planes  in  lower  level,  west  gangway. 

Enterprise. 

Built  one  carpenter  shop ;  placed  in  position  two  boilers  thirty-four  by 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  with  walls,  &c.,  complete  ;  and  an  addition  to  boiler- 
house  for  same. 

Greenback. 

Drove  a  tunnel  from  Mammoth  to  Skidmore  vein,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet. 

Peerless. 

Have  sunk  a  second  lift  on  the  north  dip  slope ;  completed  airway  and 
pumpway,  and  started  to  drive  both  gangway. 

Buck  Rltlgc. 

Have  sunk  the  slope  on  No.  9  vein  down  a  lift  of  one  hundred  yards, 
sinking  on  No.  8,  vein. 

Cameron. 

Sunk  an  inside  slope  one  hundred  and  twentj'  yards  deep  from  level  of 
No.  9  slope,  west  gangway. 

liUke  Fldler. 

A  new  slope  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  3-ards  has  been  commenced; 
also  a  rock  airway  for  the  better  ventilation  of  colliery. 
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Peunsylvaula. 

Nine  blocks  of  new  houses  and  an  addition  to  breaker  have  been  built. 
A  new  inside  slope  of  one  hundred  yards  is  being  sunk  from  present  three 
hundred  yard  slope,  east  gangway  level,  which  is  nearly  finished. 

HicKory  Ridge. 

Sinking  a  new  slope.  When  completed  will  be  two  hundred  yards  down  : 
now  about  twenty  3'ards. 

Mount  Carmcl. 

Put  in  two  new  steam  pumps,  No.  1 ,  diameter  twelve  inches,  length  of 
stroke  six  feet.  No.  2,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  length  of  stroke  fourteen 
inches. 

Montana,  No.  2. 

Drove  a  tunnel  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  from  south  dip  across  east 
end  of  basin  to  north  dip. 

'Big  Mountain. 

Sunk  a  double  track  slope  one  hundred  and  forty-three  3'ards  on  No.  8, 
Twin  vein  on  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees.  Put  up  two  hoisting  engines,  sixty 
horse  power  each.  One  fan  engine,  fort}^  horse  power.  Put  in  place  six 
boilers,  thirty-six  by  thirty  inches  in  diameter  ;  drove  three  tunnels,  viz  : 
one  down  slope,  twent^^-one  and  two  thirds  yards,  one  in  Mahono}'  drift 
No.  1,  eightj'-three  and  one  third  3'ards,  and  one  in  Mahonoy  drift  No.  4, 
eleven  yards  long. 

Monitor. 

Sunk  a  double  track  inside  slope  sixty  3'ards,  on  an  angle  of  fift3'-flve 
degrees.  Put  up  a  sixty  horse  power  engine  to  hoist  coal  therefrom,  to- 
gether with  putting  in  place  four  new  boilers,  thirty  feet  long  b3'  thirt3'-six 
inches  in  diameter. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Falls  of  Coal  Roof,  &-c. 

Accident  No.  1. — Joseph  Kranbetz,  miner,  age  thirty-one  3'ears,  was 
fatally'  injured  at  North  Frankin  colliery.  No.  2,  on  January  IT,  b}-  a  fall 
of  top  slate.     Died  on  the  1 9th. 

He  was  woi'king  with  a  man  named  John  Lindaur.  About  two  hours 
previous  to  the  accident,  deceased  sounded  the  slate,  and  after  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  bar  it  down,  concluded  there  was  no  danger  of  its  falling.  In 
about  two  hours  after,  while  deceased  was  crossing  the  breast  to  where 
Lindaur  was  working,  it  came  down  without  an3'  warning,  falling  on  the 
deceased,  inflicting  such  injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  two  days  after.  He 
left  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Accident  No.  2. — Christian  Gr.  Bader,  miner,  age  twenty-eight  3-ears  ; 
killed  at  Big  Mine  Run  colliery,  by  fall  of  coal  on  January  20th, 

From  evidence  elicited  at  inquest,  Bader  and  a  man  by  name  of  Michael 
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Canary  were  working  together.  They  had  two  cars  loaded,  and  had  drilled 
a  hole,  tamped  and  fired  it,  and  went  down  to  eat  their  dinner.  While 
there,  a  third  ear  was  brought  to  them  and  they  loaded  it.  Deceased  then 
went  up  the  breast  to  the  face  before  Canary.  He  followed  shortly  after. 
When  he  (Canar^^)  arrived  at  the  upper  heading  he  could  see  no  light  at 
the  face  of  the  breast.  He  hallooed,  but  received  no  answer.  He  then 
went  into  the  next  breast,  outside  ;  from  there  back  to  his  own  breast 
again,  and  up  to  the  face,  where  he  found  Bader  dead.  His  back  was 
broken,  and  his  bowels  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  belly,  causing  a 
rupture.  A  large  piece  of  coal  lay  beside  him.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

Accident  No.  3. — James  Kane,  miner,  age  forty  years,  killed  at  Big  Mine 
Run  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  February  28. 

Deceased  was  working  with  a  man  named  Michael  McNally.  It  appears 
they  had  two  cars  loaded,  and  M^ere  putting  coal  in  the  chute  to  load  a 
third.  Deceased  had  a  pick,  hammer,  and  wedge,  breaking  large  lumps. 
McNally  was  pushing  it  down  the  chute  on  sheet  iron.  He  (McNally)  was 
about  nine  or  ten  yards  away  from  deceased  when  the  coal  fell  on  him. 
He  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Accident  No.  4. — David  Stringer,  miner,  age  thirty-three  years,  injured 
fatally  at  West  Brookside  colliery,  b}^  a  fall  of  top  slate  and  rock,  on 
March  1.     Died  on  the  4th. 

By  the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest.  Stringer  and  a  man  named  War- 
nock  were  employed  robbing  pillars.  They  had  two  laborers  to  load  the 
coal.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  accident,  the  inside  boss  examined  the 
place,  saw  the  dangerous  character  of  the  top,  and  ordered  the  decased  to 
take  it  down,  which  he  partly  did,  leaving  the  balance  hang.  After  the  in- 
side boss  had  gone  away,  they  fired  two  blasts  in  the  pillar,  which  caused 
the  top  to  be  more  dangerous.  Next  morning,  (day  of  accident,)  after  go- 
ing in,  Warnock  commenced  to  work  on  the  coal  while  the  deceased  and 
the  two  laborers  were  engaged  shifting  or  moving  the  track,  and  while 
waiting  for  a  rail  the  top  tell  on  deceased,  the  etiects  of  which  caused  his 
death  four  days  after.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Accident  No.  5. — John  Manly,  miner,  age  thirty-five  years,  killed  in 
Buck  Ridge  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  top  slate,  on  March  8. 

Deceased  and  his  brother-in-law,  Patrick  Curry,  were  working  together 
in  a  breast.  After  going  into  work  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  Curry 
commenced  to  shovel  coal,  and  deceased  started  to  drill  a  hole.  When  he 
had  the  hole  drilled  in  a  short  distance,  he  said  to  Curry,  "  Ton  drill,  and 
I  will  shovel."  Curry  handed  him  the  shovel,  and  went  across  the  breast 
to  where  he  was  to  drill  the  hole,  and  was  in  the  act  of  picking  i^p  the 
scraper  to  clean  out  the  hole  when  the  fall  of  top  slate  (fire-clay)  occurred, 
covering  Manly  and  killing  him  instantly.  It  was  calculated  that  two  holes 
or  blasts  more  would  finish  the  bi-east.     He  leaves  a  wife. 

Accident  No.  6. — Frank  Fox,  miner,  age  forty-one  years,  killed  in  West 
Brookside  colliery  by  a  fall  of  top  slate,  March  16. 
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Deceased,  with  two  other  men,  Lyman  Henry  and  Charles  Green,  were 
working  in  what  is  known  as  a  buggy  breast.  After  going  into  work  in 
the  morning,  deceased  commenced  to  drill  a  hole,  while  Henry  and  Green 
were  loading  buggies  or  small  cars  and  running  them  down,  dumping  the 
coal  into  a  chute,  to  be  loaded  into  the  mine  cars.  After  he  (the  de- 
ceased) had  the  whole  completed  and  fired,  Henry  drilled  a  second  hole 
and  fired  it.  The  deceased  then  went  to  dress  off  the  loose  coal,  when  the 
slate  commenced  to  crack  and  work.  He  stepped  down  from  the  face  to 
go  a,wa.j,  when  it  fell  on  him,  killing  him  almost  instantly.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  seven  children. 

Accident  jSTo.  7. — Adam  Kissikuski,  laborer,  age  forty-three  years,  killed 
in  Enterprise  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  top-slate,  (fire-clay,)  on  March  22.  De- 
ceased was  working  with  a  miner  named  Dominick  Muschavitz,  driving  or 
working  in  a  back  switch  gangway.  On  day  of  accident,  they  had  worked 
until  about  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  blasting  up  bottom-rock;  then  they  laid  a 
road ;  after  which  they  fired  two  shots,  or  blasts,  in  coal.  Muschavitz 
dressed  off  the  loose  coal  after  the  shots,  and  sounded  the  slate  ;  it  sounded 
good.  Deceased  was  shoveling  coal  into  a  car,  when  this  piece  of  slate 
(fire-clay)  fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly.     Leaves  a  wife  and  one  child. 

Accident  No.  8. — John  Mitchell,  miner,  age  forty-six  years,  killed  in  Big 
Mine  Run  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  bone  coal,  April  20.-  Deceased  and  his 
partner,  Yocum  Blank,  about  four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  of  day  of  accident,  were 
working  in  their  breast,  shoveling  coal  into  a  buggy,  or  small  mine  car, 
when  a  large  lump  of  bone  coal  fell  from  top  on  deceased,  killing  him  al- 
most instantly.  By  the  evidence  adduced  at  inquest,  the  inside  foreman 
ordered  deceased  and  his  partner  to  take  it  down  or  prop  it,  which  they 
failed  to  do.  This  is  another  of  the  accidents  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  that  care  and  prudence  had  been  taken  which  should  have  been. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Accident  No.  9. — James  F.  Boutilier,  miner,  age  thirty-two  years,  in- 
jured severely,' in  Henly  Clay  drift,  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  slate,  on  April  25. 
Died  next  da3^  Deceased  and  seven  or  eight  other  men  were  engaged  rob- 
bing out  the  drift.  Shortly  before  twelve  o'clock  on  day  of  accident,  de- 
ceased was  drilling  a  hole,  preparatory  to  firing  a  blast.  He  told  one  of 
his  partners,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Allison,  to  make  up  a  cartridge 
of  powder  for  the  hole  he  was  drilling.  When  Allison  got  to  the  box  where 
the  powder  was,  he  heard  the  fall.  He  ran  back,  and  found  deceased  was 
under  a  large  mass  of  coal  and  slate.  He  lived  until  next  morning.  He 
lett  a  wife  and  three  children  to  mourn  his  sad  loss. 

Accident  No.  10. — James  McNeilus,  driver,  age  sixteen  years,  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  colliery,  by  being  caught  between  fall  of  coal  and  a  mine  car, 
on  April  13.  Deceased  was  employed  as  driver;  was  taking  a  wagon  in 
along  the  gangway  with  his  mule  ;  when  within  about  fifty  yards  of  gang- 
way face,  he  was  passing  his  mule  out  between  car  and  low  side  of  gang- 
way, to  take  the  car  up  a  slant  gangway.  A  slip  of  coal  fell  out  of  low 
side,  covering  him,  and  killing  him  instantly. 
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Accident  No.  11. — William  Fagan,  miner,  age  thirty-six  j^ears,  killed  in 
West  Brookside  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  top  slate,  May  17.  Deceased  was  era- 
ployed,  with  two  other  men,  named  John  Chupp  and  William  F.  Paul,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock,  A.  m.,  robbing  pillars.  Chupp  was  drilling 
a  hole,  preparatory  to  firing  a  shot,  and  Paul  and  deceased  were  loading 
the  second  buggy  after  commencing  work,  when  the  piece  of  slate,  without 
giving  any  warning,  fell  on  the  deceased,  killing  him  almost  instantly.  He 
was  unmarried. 

Accident  No.  12. — Peter  Afiller,  miner,  age  forty-six  years,  killed  in 
W^illiamstown  colliery,  June  10,  by  a  fall  of  top  slate.  The  deceased  and 
his  brother,  Jacob,  were  employed  robbing  a  pillar  in  No.  2  slope,  east  gang- 
way workings.  On  arriving  at  their  work  in  the  morning,  they  commenced 
to  pick  up  some  bottom  coal,  to  get  standing  room  to  bar  down  the  slate. 
After  some  fruitless  efforts,  they  decided  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  coal  under  the 
slate,  supposing  the  jar  of  the  shot  would  cause  the  slate  to  fall,  it  being 
cracked  and  broken  in  over  the  coal.  Deceased  had  the  hole  drilled  through 
the  coal  and  six  inches  up  through  the  slate,  when  it  fell  on  him,  killing 
him  instantly.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  eight  children. 

Accident  No.  13. — Michael  Bernoskie,  miner,  age  forty-one  years,  killed 
in  Luke  Fidler  colliery,  July  II,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  and  slate. 

Michael  Bernoskie  and  John  Potroskie  were  working  together  in  a  breast ; 
the}'^  fired  a  blast  first  after  commencing  work  in  the  morning.  They  then 
loaded  three  cars  of  coal,  when  Potroskie  went  down  the  breast  towards 
the  gangway  for  something.  He  wasn't  there  many  minutes  when  ths  boy, 
who  was  pushing  coal,  come  running  down  the  breast  and  told  him  that 
Bei'noskie  was  covered  up  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  face  of  breast.  Potroskie  run 
back  up  breast,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  men,  named  Peter 
Kissinger  and  John  Ha^'es,  who  were  working  in  next  breast,  cleared  the 
coal  and  slate  off  of  Bernoskie.  When  they  found  him  he  was  still  breath- 
ing, but  died  shortly  after.  He  left  a  wife  and  seven  children.  This  is 
another  one  of  those  accidents  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  par- 
ties not  trusted  so  much  to  their  safetj'  by  working  under  ever  hanging 
dangerous  top  coal  and  slate. 

Accident  No.  14. — Christian  Cleaver,  miner,  age  forty -four  years,  leg 
and  arm  broken,  and  otherwise  injured  about  the  bodj^,  by  a  fall  of  top 
slate  and  bone  coal,  in  Merrian  colliery,  on  July  18.     Died  on  the  24th. 

The  deceased  and  Joseph  Nickish  were  working  in  a  breast  in  the  Skid- 
more  vein.  After  starting  work  in  the  morning,  they  placed  a  prop  under 
the  piece,  which  fell  afterwards,  after  which  they  fired  a  shot,  which  knocked 
the  prop  out ;  shortly  after  they  went  back  up  breast,  saw  the  pro^j  had 
been  knocked  out,  but  did  not  sound  the  top.  Deceased  commenced  to 
put  coal  into  chute,  and  Nickish  drilled  and  tamped  a  hole  in  a  heading 
which  they  were  driving.  When  he  had  the  hole  completed  he  went  to 
help  deceased  to  put  coal  down  chute,  unmindful  of  sounding  the  top. 
They  had  not  been  working  together  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
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the  top  fell  on  deceased, inflicting  such  injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  in  six 
days  afterwards.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

Accident  No.  15. — Thomas  Londrigan,  miner,  age  twent3'-seven  yeai's, 
single,  injured  seriously  about  the  body,  in  Pennsylvania  colliery,  by  a 
fall  of  coal  and  slate  on  July  16.  Died  on  August  9.  Londrigan  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Lotshaw,  on  the  evening  previous  to  day  of  accident, 
fired  two  shots  or  blasts,  one  near  each  pillar.  Next  morning  Lotshaw 
went  up  to  face  to  dress  oflT  the  loose  coal  from  the  blast  at  his  side  of 
breast,  deceased  put  in  a  step  in  his  man  way  before  going  up  to  face.  When 
he  had  the  step  put  in,  he  went  up  and  commenced  to  dress  off  the  loose 
coal  after  his  shot.  He  first  got  a  dri.l  and  tried  to  bar  down  a  large  piece 
of  coal  and  slate,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Then  he  took  a  pick  and  commenced 
to  cut  it  down.  He  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  working  with 
the  pick,  when  the  whole  mass  of  coal  and  slate  fell  on  him,  causing  such 
injuries  to  him  as  resulted  in  death  in  twent3'-four  days  after. 

Accident  No.  16. — Richard  Morris,  miner,  age  twenty-six  years,  was 
injured  severely  in  Henry  Clay  shaft  colliery,  on  August  27,  by  a  fall  of 
bone  coal  and  slate.  Died  in  two  days  after.  Deceased  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hugh  Roberts  were  working  in  one  of  the  east  plane  west  gangway. 
Shortl}^  after  dinner  Morris  commenced  to  bar  down  with  a  drill  some  loose 
bone  coal  and  slate  which  was  over  gangway  near  face,  Roberts  showing 
him  light.  He  was  standing  inside  of  it,  near  face,  on  high  side,  when  it 
was  about  to  fall.  Fearful  of  its  falling  over  on  him,  he  put  the  drill  before 
it,  and,  falling  on  the  drill,  the  tamping  end  striking  him  in  the  groin,  in- 
flicting such  injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  in  two  days  after.  He  left  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

Accident  No.  17. — Henry  Witt,  laborer,  age  thirt}^  years,  killed  in  Moni- 
tor colliery  by  a  fall  of  coal  on  October  1 1.  Deceased  was  working  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Dunlevy,  a  miner.  They  had  three  shots  fired, 
and  the  fourth  car  in  and  loading  it,  when  the  coal,  without,  giving  any 
warning  by  cracking  or  working,  fell  on  Witt,  covering  him  and  killing 
him  instantly,  knocking  Dunlevy  between  high  side  of  breast  and  mine  car. 

Accident  No.  18. — John  Barufskie,  laborer,  aged  forty  years,  killed  at 
Mt.  Carmel  shaft  near  Mt.  Carmel,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  on  October  25.  By 
the  evidence  put  forth  at  inquest,  deceased  was  working  with  a  miner  by 
the  name  of  John  Meade.  They  were  working  together  only  four  days,  pre- 
vious to  Barufskie  going  to  work  with  Meade.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Foley  worked  with  him.  When  Foley  left,  or  shortly  before,  Meade 
asked  the  inside  foreman  to  send  him  another  man.  He,  the  inside  foreman, 
sent  Barufskie,  (a  Polishmen,)  who  could  speak  no  English.  Meade  was 
an  Irishman,  and  could  speak  no  Polish.  On  morning  of  accident  deceased 
was  in  at  work  before  Meade,  and  loading  a  car.  Meade  testified  at  inquest 
that  he  heard  something  drop.  He  (Meade)  took  deceased  back  to  a  cross- 
heading,  a  place  of  safety,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  stop  there  and  not 
leave  it.    Meade  went  back  to  breast  and  got  a  drill,  and  was  sounding  the 
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top  coal  when  it  fell,  driving  the  drill  through  his  shirt  and  falling  on  Baruf- 
skie,  killing  him  instantly.  This  is  an  accident  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  avoided  had  those  men  understood  each  other.  Meade 
taking  Barufskie  back  to  the  cross-heading,  a  place  of  safety,  when  he 
(Meade)  discovered  the  character  of  the  place  to  be  dangerous,  and  making 
signs  to  him  (Barufskie)  to  stop  there  until  he  (Meade)  would  go  and  make 
it  safe  by  barring  down  all  overhanging  top  coal.  Barufskie  not  under- 
standing him,  followed  him,  which  he  undoubtedly  would  not  have  done 
had  he  understood  Meade.  Superintendents  and  bosses,  when  putting  men 
to  work  in  dangerous  places,  should  always  put  men  together  who  under- 
stand each  other.     Barufskie  left  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

Accident  No.  19. — John  Connor,  miner,  age  forty-five  years,  killed  in 
Hazle  Dell  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  on  November  30.  Deceased,  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Riley,  were  working  together.  By  the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  inquest,  the  accident  occurred  about  twelve  o'clock,  M. 
Deceased  was  putting  down  coal  to  loader,  who  was  loading  the  third  car, 
when  the  fall  took  place,  which  inflicted  injuries  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
death  in  about  half  an  hour  after.     He  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Accident  No.  2^. —  John  Yisoki,  laborer,  age  thirty-four  years,  killed  in 
Mount  Carmel  colliery  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  on  December  23.  A  miner,  by 
the  name  of  John  Bornoski,  was  working  v/ith  deceased  in  a  breast.  After 
going  in  to  work  in  the  morning,  they  fired  a  blast  in  the  blowing  bench, 
then  sounded  the  top  coal,  or  what  was  loose  of  it,  and  loaded  two  cars ; 
fired  another  hole,  and  loaded  two  more  cars ;  took  the  pick  and  was  pick- 
ing up  some  bottom  coal  at  face.  Deceased  was  shoveling  it  back,  prepar- 
atory to  loading  it  into  car,  when,  without  giving  notice,  a  bench  of  coal 
about  one  foot  thick  and  about  eight  feet  wide  and  about  six  feet  deep,  fell, 
killing  Yisoki  instantl3^  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children  in  Hungary, 
he  being  a  Hungarian. 

Fatal  Accideuts  by  Mine  Cars. 

Accident  No.  1. — John  McDermott,  miner,  age  forty-four  years,  fatally 
injured  in  Lykens  Valley  colliery,  on  January  3.  Died  on  February  18. 
Deceased  was  riding  in  a  car  going  in  to  work  in  the  morning.  He  put  his 
arm  up  on  side  top  rail  of  car,  which  was  caught  between  car  and  a  prop 
on  high  side  of  gangwaj^,  drawing  the  skin  and  flesh  off  arm  from  wrist  to 
near  elbow,  and  otherwise  injuring  arm  so  as  to  render  amputation  neces- 
sary, which  was  performed  on  the  7th.  He  died  on  February  18  ;  left  a 
wife  and  seven  children. 

Accident  No.  2. — Francis  Hain,  laborer,  age  twenty-five  years,  injured 
in  Williamstown  colliery,  on  March  15.  By  the  evidence  it  appears  de- 
ceased and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Albert  Yoder  were  running  a 
loaded  car  down  what  is  known  as  the  No.  2  slope,  east  gangway  slant. 
While  running  it  down,  a  sprag  which  was  in  a  wheel,  on  upper  or  high  side 
of  gangway,  caught  against  a  low  platform,  thereby  knocking  the  sprag 
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out.  Shortly  after  they  discovered  the  ear  increasing  in  speed.  Yoder 
looked  to  see  if  the  sprag  was  in  its  place.  Found  it  was  not.  Both  standing 
on  the  hind  bumpers,  Yoder  told  deceased  to  put  in  his  sprag,  which  he 
did,  the  car  still  increasing  in  speed.  Hain  said  to  Yoder,  "  this  car  is 
going  very  fast,"  to  which  Yoder  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  (Hain)  then 
said  '^  let  us  jump  off."  Shortly  after,  Yoder  jumped  off.  The  car  run  about 
four  or  five  yards  further,  then  jumped  the  track,  throwing  deceased  under 
it,  receiving  such  injuries  as  to  cause  death  in  five  days  after. 

Accident  No.  3. — Edward  Wagner,  laborer,  aged  twenty-one  years,  seri- 
ously injured  by  being  jammed  between  the  bumpers  of  two  loaded  mine 
cars,  in  Logan  colliery,  March  22.  Died  in  about  eight  hours  after  acci- 
dent. Deceased  was  employed  as  an  inside  loader,  about  four  and  a  half 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  after  loading  a  car  he  stood  on  bumper,  waiting  for  the  car 
inside,  which  was  being  pushed  out  to  it.  He  stood  on  the  inside  bumper 
of  his  car,  and  as  the  other  car  was  nearing  his,  he  attempted  to  step  on  it, 
but  missed,  thereby  getting  his  leg  crushed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
his  death  in  the  time  specified  after  accident.     He  was  a  single  man. 

Accident  No.  4. — John  Carroll,  driver,  age  twenty-one  years,  killed  by 
being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  chute  in  Pennsylvania  colliery,  on 
April  8.  Shortly  before  dinner  time  deceased,  in  company  with  a  door-ten- 
der named  Hanrahan,  was  coming  in  with  an  empty  trip,  both  standing  on 
the  front  bumper  of  first  car.  Hanrahan  jumped  off  to  open  a  door.  Car- 
roll looked  back.  He  thought  Hanrahan  was  under  the  cars.  While  look- 
ing back  he  was  caught  between  the  front  car  and  a  chute,  and  received  in- 
juries which  resulted  in  death  in  a  short  time  after  accident.  He  was  a 
single  man. 

Accident  No.  5. — Leonard  Deiring,  carpenter,  age  sixty  years,  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  colliery,  by  being  run  over  by  empty  mine  ears  while  travel- 
ing down  slope,  on  Ap.il  25.  By  the  evidence  it  appears  the  deceased  was 
traveling  down  slope  to  do  some  repairing  to  drums  that  had  been  put  up 
at  or  near  middle  lift  to  prevent  the  ropes  from  cutting  into  slope  collars. 
Previous  to  his  going  down  slope  he  was  on  his  way  going  down  traveling- 
way.  He  turned  back,  and  said  he  would  ride  down  the  slope  as  far  as  the 
upper  level.  He  told  Robert  Penman,  the  engineer,  to  hoist  slow  that  he  was 
going  to  ride  down  slope  as  far  as  the  upper  level,  that  he  would  get  off 
there  and  walk  the  balance  of  the  distance,  viz  :  to  middle  level  where  the 
drums  were.  Accordingly  he  rode  down  on  an  empty  car  on  west  side  of 
slope  as  far  as  upper  level,  and  got  off  there.  When  the  loaded  cars,  which 
were  being  hoisted  at  east  side,  passed  the  upper  level,  he  crossed  the  slope 
to  east  side,  and  was  traveling  down.  The  empty  cars  coming  down  after, 
struck  and  run  over  him,  inflicting  injuries  which  prove  fatal  in  a  short 
time  afterwards.     He  left  a  wife  and  four  children  to  lament  his  sad  fate. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  accidents  which  might  have  been  avoided 
had  that  care  and  prudence  been  observed  which  should  have  been.  This 
man  was  on  his  way  to  go  down  the  traveling  way.  and  turned  back  to 
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ride  down  slope  part  of  the  way  while  loaded  cars  were  being  hoisted  against 
him  at  the  other  side.  Whereas,  by  going  down  the  travelingway,  which 
was  a  good  one,  he  would  have  avoided  this  accident.  Further  comment  un- 
necessary. 

Accident  No.  6. — Hugh  McHugh,  door-tender,  age  sixteen  years,  killed 
while  riding  up  the  No.  3,  or  deep,  slope  of  the  Williamstown,  or  Summit 
Branch,  colliery,  on  July  19.  By  the  evidence  produced  at  inquest,  there 
were  eight  men  riding  up  slope  at  time  of  accident.  Deceased  was  sitting 
on  spreader  chain.  When  up  to  within  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  top 
of  slope,  deceased  fell  off.  When  found,  he  was  under  the  first  car,  in 
front  of  the  first  wheel,  there  being  two  cars  hoisted  at  each  time.  This 
is  another  accident  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  deceased  got  into 
one  of  the  cars. 

Accident  No.  1. — Christian  Blotch,  door-tender,  age  sixteen  years,  killed 
at  Monitor  colliery,  by  being  crushed  between  empty  and  loaded  mine  cars, 
at  bottom  of  slope,  on  August  19.  The  deceased  and  a  driver,  b}'^  the  name 
of  Martin  Keenan,  were  driving  a  mule  out  lower  east  gangway,  with  two 
loaded  mine  cars,  to  turnout  at  bottom  of  slope.  When  out  near  bottom, 
they  stopped  to  turn  a  switch.  After  starting  again,  deceased  said  to 
Keenan,  if  he  (Keenan)  would  lead  the  mule,  he  (Blotch)  would  unhitch. 
Keenan  told  him  he  did  not  need  to  unhitch.  When  they  came  on  the  turn- 
out. Blotch  could  not  find  any  sprags  to  sprag  the  cars.  Keenan  told  him 
to  look  out.  He  (Blotch)  ran  to  unhitch  the  mule.  While  attempting  to 
do  so,  was  crushed  between  the  loaded  cars  which  they  were  hauling  out 
and  empty  cars  which  were  below  the  center  casting  or  frog.  He  died  in 
about  ten  minutes  after  accident. 

Accident  No.  8. — Stanislaus  Kilkoski,  driver  and  runner,  age  eighteen 
years,  killed  in  Mt.  Carmel  shaft,  bj^  a  loaded  mine  car  jumping  off  track, 
crushit^g  him  against  a  prop  on  low  side  of  gangway,  November  23.  De- 
ceased and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Haffey  were  driving  and  running 
empty  and  loaded  cars  in  No.  1  slant  gangway.  When  they  had  done  their 
day's  work,  in  the  evening,  he  (Haffey)  told  deceased  to  put  his  mule  in 
the  stable  and  go  home  ;  that  he  (Haffey)  would  go  in  with  two  other  boys, 
named  Morgan  and  Morrison,  who  had  to  make  another  trip,  and  help  them. 
He  (Kilkoski)  said  he  would  go  in  for  a  ride.  Accordingly,  they  all  went 
in,  and  were  returning  with  a  trip  of  six  cars.  Haffey  and  Kilkoski  rode 
out  on  the  front  bumper  of  the  first  car.  On  their  way  out,  the  front  car 
jumped  off  the  track  to  low  side,  against  prop,  crushing  deceased,  by  which 
he  received  injuries  about  the  head  and  body,  which  caused  death  in  a 
short  time  afterwards. 

Accident  No.  9. — Elias  Long,  driver,  age  eighteen  years,  injured  in  Burn- 
side  collier}',  on  December  5,  by  being  crushed  b^  loaded  mine  cars,  while 
coupling  them.  Died  on  the  12th.  It  appeal's  tliere  were  two  loaded  cars 
standing  at  a  certain  point,  in  what  is  known  as  the  lower  No.  8  gangway 
slant.     There  were  some  other  cars  inside,  which  were  being  run  down  to 
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the  outsid3  ones,  preparatory  to  coupling  them.  Deceased  stood  at  the 
outside  cars  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  them.  When  they  bumped,  he  re- 
ceived such  injuries,  by  being  crushed  between  them,  as  caused  his  death 
in  seven  days  after  accident. 

Accident  No.  10. — Levi  Enty,  driver,  age  nineteen  years,  killed  by  being 
crushed  between  loaded  mine  cars  and  top  rock  in  Big  Mountain  colliery, 
December  17. 

Deceased,  at  time  of  accident,  was  engaged  as  a  night  driver.  About 
four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  was  driving  a  trip  of  four  cars  out  the  No.  4  or 
straight  drift.  No.  9  vein,  at  a  point  about  two  hundred  yards;  inside  of 
drift-mouth  he  had  to  put  in  sprags,  which  he  did,  and  in  attempting  to 
get  on  the  car  he  was  dragged  about  twelve  feet,  to  a  point  where  he  was 
caught  between  the  cars  and  top  rock  and  instdutl}'  killed. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Cxplosloiis  of  C.  H.  Gas. 

Accident  No.  1. — James  Gallagher,  miner,  age  thirty -two  years,  burned 
on  head,  face,  and  body  by  an  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  in 
Monitor  colliery,  on  Februar}'  14.     Died  next  day. 

Deceased  and  his  partner,  Michael  Horey,  were  working  in  breast  No. 
13,  lower  east  gangwa}' ;  on  morning  of  accident  they  went  in  to  work  about 
six  and  a  half  o'clock,  and  were  on  their  wa}"  going  up  to  face,  Gallagher 
in  advance  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards.  When  within  about  five  or  six 
yards  of  face,  gas  exploded,  burning  Gallagher,  and  inflicting  injuries  of 
such  a  character  as  to  cause  his  death  next  day.  Left  a  wife  and  five 
children. 

13y  the  evidence  taken  at  inquest  there  was  never  any  gas  seen  in  there 
before. 

Accident  No.  2. — Michael  Kreiger, laborer,  age  twenty-six  years,  injured 
seriously  in  Big  Mountain  colliery  b^^  being  burned  b}^  an  explosion  of  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas,  on  June  27.     Died  on  July  5. 

Two  men,  by  the  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Gillespie,  were  driving  an 
air-hole  in  Big  Mountain  colliery  slope.  On  the  morning  of  the  accident 
they  went  to  the  inside  foreman,  William  Llewellyn,  for  a  man  to  turn  fan 
to  blow  out  some  gas  which  was  in  their  place.  Llewellyn  sent  deceased 
with  them  ;  after  turning  the  fan  for  some  time,  they  (the  Gillespies)  con- 
cluded the  place  was  clear,  started  out  of  heading  when  deceased  was  turn- 
ing the  fan  up  the  air-hole — they  say  with  safety  lamps,  although  deceased 
testified  before  his  death,  that  the  lamps  which  the}^  had  were  naked  lamps. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  gas  exploded,  burning  themselves  and  de- 
ceased.   The  latter  died  of  injuries  received  in  eight  da^-s  after  accident. 

This  is  another  of  the  accidents  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  a 
due  observance  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  mine  law  been  observed.  When 
it  saj's  :  "  He  or  his  assistants  shall  examine  carefully  the  workings  of  all 
mines  generating  explosive  gases  every  morning  before  the  miners  enter 
the  coal  mine  or  collier3%  and  shall  ascertain  that  the  mine  is  free  from 
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danger,  and  the  workmen  shall  not  enter  the  mine  until  such  examination 
is  made  and  reported,  and  the  cause  of  danger,  if  any  exist,  be  removed." 
This  has  not  been  complied  with  by  either  boss  or  workman  in  this  case. 

Accident  No.  3. — John  Scott,  fire  boss,  age  thirty-nine  3'ears,  killed  in 
Keystone  colliery  b}"  aii  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  On  afternoon  of  day  of  accident  the  colliery  was  stopped  to 
make  steam  and  water  connection  for  four  new  boilers,  which  had  been  put 
in  place.  This  necessitated  the  stoppage  of  the  fan  also  that  afternoon. 
About  sixty  feet  west  uf  hoisting  slope,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  west 
of  pump  slope  was  a  dam  to  hold  the  water  of  the  old  level  west  gangway. 
The  water  on  that  afternoon  was  running  east  across  hoisting  slope,  fan- 
way,  and  pump  slope  to  sump  east  of  pump  slope.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  inquest,  Mr.  Samuels,  (inside  foreman,)  told  deceased  to 
go  down  and  shut  off  the  water.  When  Scott  was  on  top  of  hoisting  slope, 
preparatory  to  going  down,  John  Epley  (topman)  noticed  that  while  he  had 
a  safety  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  also  had  a  naked  lamp  burning  on  his  hat  on 
his  head.  Epley  called  Scott's  attention  to  the  naked  light,  and  said  to  him 
that  no  naked  lights  were  allowed  down  the  slope ;  not  heeding  Epley,  he 
started  down  to  the  pump  slope  with  the  naked  light.  In  a  short  time  af- 
terwards the  e^Lplosion  occurred,  which  killed  him.  When  found  he  was 
about  fifteen  feet  east  of  pump-slope,  lying  partly"  on  his  left  side,  with  his 
legs  doubled  back  over  his  head.  His  right  leg  was  broken  between  the 
knee  and  hip,  left  leg  broken  between  knee  and  ankle,  and  left  arm  broken 
between  elbow  and  shoulder.  There  was  a  bad  wound  on  the  left  side  of 
head,  near  the  temple,  and  was  considerably  burned  about  the  head,  neck, 
and  arms.  He  left  a  wife  and  sis  children  to  mourn  his  sad  loss.  I  can- 
not find  language  strong  enough  to  condemn  such  rash  acts. 

Accident  No.  4. — Peter  Voglegasang,  miner,  age  thirt^^-two  years,  burned 
on  head,  face,  neck,  hands,  and  bod}^  in  Merriam  colliery,  by  an  explosion 
of  carbureted  hydrogen  ga«,  on  December  19  ;  died  on  the  27th. 

It  appears  that  Voglegasang  and  another  man  b}'  the  name  of  Jacob 
Glessner  were  driving  chutes  and  headings  in  west  gangway  of  Mammoth 
vein.  On  morning  of  accident  the  fire  boss  (Valentine  Young)  forbid  de- 
ceased to  go  into  chute,  that  there  was  gas  in  it,  but  to  go  and  help  his 
partner  to  drive  the  cross-heading,  from  the  chute  outside,  iuwards,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  go  into  this  particular  chute,  until  he  would  remove  the 
gas.  Not  heeding  this  warning  of  the  fire  boss,  he  left  where  he  was  work- 
ing, went  down  on  gangway,  went  into  chute,  pulled  oft'  his  shirts,  and  com- 
menced to  brush  out  the  gas,  and  drove  it  down  on  a  naked  light  v/hich  he 
stuck  on  a  gangway  leg  at  chute,  exploding  the  gas,  burning  himself  as 
above  stated.     He  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Fatal  Accidents  from  Explosions  of  Powder. 

Accident  No.  1. — Edward  Smith,  miner,  age  twenty-seven  years,  injured 
severely  by  being  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder  in  Franklin  colliery, 
February  23  ;  died  March  2.     Leaves  a  wife. 
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Accident  No.  2. — John  A.  Snyder,  miner,  age  twenty-six  years,  injured 
severely  by  being  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder  in  Franklin  colliery, 
February  23  ;  died  March  9. 

About  half  past  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  John  Fegleyand  Martin  Shitzley  were 
traveling  out  the  gangway  on  their  way  home,  after  having  done  their  day's 
work,  when  passing  Smith  and  Snyder,  who  were  standing  together,  Shitz. 
ley  saw  Smith  put  his  naked  light  to  some  loose  powder  that  was  laying  on 
the  gangway,  igniting  it,  and  exploding  about  a  keg  and  a  half  of  powder, 
which  was  near  by,  burning  the  four,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Smith 
and  Snyder,  as  above  stated. 

Smothered  Ity  Rush  of  lioosc  Coal  aiid  Dirt. 

Accident  No.  1. — Joseph  Armsti'ong,  laborer,  age  twenty-nine  years, 
killed  in  Big  Mountain  colliery,  by  being  suffocated,  by  loose  coal  and  dirt, 
while  riding  out  gangway  on  hind  end  of  loaded  trip  of  mine  cars,  on 
April  2fi. 

By  the  evidence  produced,  deceased  was  employed  carrying  rock  drills 
for  men  who  were  driving  a  tunnel.  He  was  standing  on  the  hind  end  of 
a  loaded  trip  of  three  cars,  going  out  in  company  with  a  loader  named  John 
Forbes.  He  (Forbes)  testified  that  the  coal  on  the  first  car  caught  against 
chute,  tearing  out  the  chute  board,  letting  the  loose  coal  and  dirt  run  out 
on  the  tops  of  the  loaded  cars  as  they  were  passing  by.  After  i)assing  out 
through  it,  he  missed  Armstrong.  He  called  to  the  driver,  and  they  went 
back.  The  chute  was  still  running.  They  called  for  help  and  stopped  the 
chute.  When  deceased  was  found  life  was  extinct.  He  left  a  wife  and  one 
child. 

Accident  No.  2. — George  Slaughterback,  miner,  age  twenty  years,  killed 
in  Franklin  colliery  by  being  smothered  b}'  a  rush  of  coal  and  dirt  while 
robbing  pillars,  on  October  11.  Slaughterback  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Daniel  Strausser  were  working  together,  robbing  pillars.  On  day  of  acci- 
dent, they  had  the  pillars  between  breasts  Nos.  56  and  57  cut  through  to 
within  about  four  feet.  Inside,  next  No.  57,  they  drilled  a  hole  outwards 
towards  No.  56,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  through,  but  the  shot  did  not 
work  as  well  as  was  expected,  so  they  drilled  a  second  hole  and  fired  it. 
It  did  not  accomplish  the  work  intended.  After  a  short  while,  Strausser 
went  up  the  inside  manway  of  No.  56,  deceased  went  up  outside  manway 
of  No.  57,  and  commenced  to  work  with  a  pick.  The  loose  coal  and  dirt 
out  of  No.  57  rushed  into  manway  on  him  and  smothered  him. 

Accident  No.  3. — Thomas  Lord,  fire  boss,  aged  fifty- six  years,  killed  in 
Lykens  Yalley  colliery  by  falling  down  coal  chute,  while  starting  a  battery, 
the  coal  rushing  on  him  and  smothering  him,  on  October  20.  First  trip 
in  the  morning  James  Smiles  loaded  a  car  at  chute  and  emptied  it ;  he  told 
Charles  Martin  to  tell  Thomas  Lord  the  chute  was  em^Dty,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.     Smiles  loaded  another  car  out  of  it, 
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coupled  it,  and  another  car  which  Martin  had  loaded  at  another  chute,  to- 
gether, and  took  them  out  to  turnout.  Shortly  afterward  they  took  in  two 
more  cars  to  load  at  the  same  place  ;  had  the  first  loaded  and  the  second 
about  three  fourths  full.  Smiles  went  up  to  check  the  battery,  which  was 
blo(^ked,  to  start  it,  when  he  saw  a  man's  legs  i  rotruding  out  from  under 
the  battery.  It  is  evident  that  between  the  time  that  Martin  told  him  that 
the  chute  was  empty,  and  the  finding  of  him  in  the  same,  he  had  gone  up 
and  started  the  main  coal  battery,  w^hich  was  up  at  the  upper  side  of  first 
cross-heading.  In  doing  so  a  check  battery  on  lower  side  of  heading  which 
he  was  standing  on  gave  way,  precipitating  him  down  the  chute,  the  coal 
rushing  down  on  him  and  smothering  him.  He  left  a  wife  and  three  child- 
ren to  mourn  his  sad  loss. 

Fatal  Accident  liy  a  Premature  Blast. 

Thomas  Horan,  miner,  aged  fifty-five  years,  killed  in  Locust  Gap  colliery 
by  a  premature  blast,  June  25.  The  deceased  was  working  at  night  in  a 
breast  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bernard  Cannon.  About  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  accident  they  had  two  holes  drilled  and  tamped. 
Cannon  fired  his  first.  Shortly  after  Horan  went  up  from  the  heading  to 
fire  his,  and  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time  when  the  blast  went  off.  Can- 
non hurried  up  from  the  heading,  and  found  him  about  eight  yards  down 
the  breast  from  the  face,  lying  on  his  back,  bleeding  from  the  forehead  and 
back  of  the  head.  He  was  tearfully  cut  about  the  head  and  face.  When 
found  there  were  no  signs  of  life.     He  left  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Fatal  Accitleuts  from  Miscellaneous  Causes  Uuderground. 

Accident  Mo.  1. — John  Fox,  carpenter,  aged  thirty-five  3'ears,  suffocated 
by  exhaust  steam  from  steam  pump,  in  Cameron  collier}',  February  16. 
Deceased,  and  an  engineer  named  James  C.  Smith,  went  down  into  the  mine 
between  four  and  five  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  15th,  to  examine  the  column 
pipe  of  a  steam  pump,  which  had  been  leaking.  Fox  went  down  the  trav- 
eling way,  and  was  to  come  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump- way. 
Smith  went  down  the  slope  and  went  into  the  pump  engine-house,  and 
waited  there  until  he  thought  Fox  had  time  to  be  at  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pump-way.  Smith  stopped  the  pump  and  went  up  the  pump-way 
towards  the  hole.  Fox  called  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  was  there,  when 
Smith  told  him  to  come  up.  He  said  he  could  not  come  through.  Smith 
went  up  the  pump-way  a  short  distance,  and  then  returned  and  started  the 
pump.  At  the  time  they  spoke  to  each  other  they  were  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  apart.  The  hole  which  Fox  was  at  the  bottom  of  is  from 
the  No.  8,  up  across  the  measures  to  the  No.  9  vein.  The  pump-way  is  in 
the  No.  9  vein.  On  the  morning  after,  James  Visick  and  another  man, 
after  fixing  the  column  pipe,W'ent  up  the  pump-way,  about  forty  yards,  and 
found  his  (Fox's)  lantern.  They  went  up  about  twenty-five  yards  further 
and  found  his  body.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  head  up  the  pitch,  and  his 
feet  resting  on  a  plank.     He  left  a  wife  and  four  children. 
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Accident  No.  2. — James  Rice,  laborer,  age  fiftj^-one  years,  klled  in  Penn- 
sylvania colliery  by  falling  down  man  way,  August  25,  Deceased  was 
working  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Cannon.  The}'  were,  after  eat- 
ing their  dinner  and  going  up  to  work,  taking  a  prop,  a  step,  and  some 
plank  with  them.  Cannon  was  first,  and  had  the  plank;  deceased  had  the 
prop  and  step.  When  Cannon  was  up  about  forty  yards — deceased  about 
two  yards  behind — he  (Cannon)  heard  a  noise  in  the  manway  behind  him  ; 
looked  around,  but  could  see  no  light.  He  came  down  the  manway  ten  or 
fifteen  yards,  found  the  prop  and  step,  went  down  and  found  deceased  at 
bottom,  laying  half  across  the  manway,  life  extinct.     Single  man. 

Accident*  No.  3. — Morgan  Harris,  driver,  age  sixteen  years,  injured 
seriously  about  the  head  and  face  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule  in  Henry 
Clay  shaft,  on  September  22.  Died  on  the  30th.  Deceased  was  driving  a 
mule  out  with  a  loaded  trip  of  mine  cars  to  turnout,  east  of  bottom  of 
shaft,  coming  out  at  inside  part  of  turnout.  The  trip  was  moving  slowly-. 
He  (Harris)  gave  the  mule  a  cut  with  his  whip,  and  in  an  instant  after  the 
mule  kicked  him,  inflicting  injuries  of  such  a  character  as  caused  death  in 
eight  days  after  accident. 

Accident  No.  4. — John  Lynch,  junior,  laborer,  age  twenty -one  jears, 
killed  in  Williamstown  or  Summit  Branch  colliery  by  being  struck  on  side 
of  head  and  face  by  coal,  while  up  in  inside  manway  of  breast  No.  H  of 
new  inside  slope,  lower  level,  west  gangway,  on  October  26.  According  to 
the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  the  deceased  was  loading  a  car  at  inside 
chute  of  the  aforementioned  breast.  When  it  was  about  three  fourth  full 
he  went  up  the  manway,  which  was  beside  the  chute,  to  first  cross-cut  or 
heading,  to  see  if  there  was  enough  of  coal  in  the  chute  to  load  the  car. 
While  up  he  was  struck  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  coal  which  was  coming 
down  the  chute  above  him.  When  found  by  James  Newton,  lie  was  lying 
in  the  manway  on  his  right  side,  his  head  against  the  planks  of  the  side  of 
the  chute  ;  all  signs  of  life  had  disappeared. 

Accident  No.  5. — Charles  Hermon,  laborer,  age  twenty-seven  years, 
killed  by  falling  out  of  car  while  riding  up  Merriam  colliery,  pump  slope, 
on  December  1.  Deceased,  with  four  other  men,  viz  :  Josiah  Strohicker, 
Christian  Leffler,  John  McDonald,  and  Francis  Brennan,  after  having  done 
their  day's  work,  were  riding  up  the  slope  McDonald,  Leffler,  and  Bren- 
nan were  in  the  front,  Strohicker  in  the  middle,  and  deceased  in  the  back 
part.  When  up  at  a  point  above  flat,  near  old  level,  and  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  bottom,  Brennan  testified  at  the  inquest,  when  passing 
that  point  he  heard  a  noise,  thought  there  was  something  wrong,  looked 
back,  and  asked  what  was  wrong.  Strohicker  said  :  "  Charles  has  gone 
over."  Leffler  rang  the  bell,  the  engineer  stopped,  they  got  out  of  the  car, 
went  down  the  slope  about  twent}'  yards,  near  the  flat,  called  to  the  stable 
boss,  who  was  below  them,  "  Did  he  see  the  man  ?  "  He  said  :  "  Yes,  he 
was  dead."  When  found,  there  was  a  cut  on  his  forehead,  blood  running 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  cut  and  broken.     The  day  after 
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the  accident  I  went  to  the  colliery,  rode  down  the  slope  in  the  small  car 
with  Mr.  Metzinger,  the  inside  boss,  examined  the  place  where  to  car  was 
at  the  time  he  fell  out  down  the  slope.  There  was  a  space  of  eleven  and  a 
half  inches  from  top  of  car  to  collar,  and  three  feet  two  inches  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  car,  making  a  total  distance  of  four  feet  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  to  the  collar  ;  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  standing  straight  across  the  pitch,  or  partly  so,  when  passing 
that  point,  the  collar  catching  and  crushing  him  over  the  back  end  of  the 
top  of  the  car,  and  knocking  him  down  the  slope. 

Accident  No.  6. — Frederick  Heiber,  driver,  age  eighteen  years,  injured 
seriously  by  getting  his  scull  fractured,  and  otherwise  injured  by  being 
struck  with  coal  from  blast  while  passing  chute  of  breast  in  Merriam  col- 
liery, November  18.  Died  December  11.  On  day  of  accident,  deceased 
was  taking  in  an  empty  trip  of  cars  with  his  mule  in  the  west  gangway  of 
Skidmore  vein.  Joseph  Pickens,  who  was  working  in  breast  No.  14,  had 
put  fire  to  a  squib  to  fire  a  blast.  While  deceased  was  passing  chute,  the 
blast  exploded,  some  of  the  coa'  striking  him  on  head,  causing  a  fracture 
of  the  skull  from  which  he  died  December  11.  Pickens  said  he  was  in 
lower  cross-cut,  near  gangway,  and  halloed  fire  several  times.  On  all  such 
occasions,  the  proper  way  to  do  when  the  face  of  a  breast  is  not  far  up, 
and  having  no  battery,  is  for  one  man  to  come  down  on  gangway,  and  give 
notice  of  their  going  to  fire. 

Fatal  Accidents  from  Mlscellaueous  Causes  over  Grouiitl. 

Accident  No.  1. — George  Kachelries,  slate-picker,  age  thirteen  years, 
injured  seriously  by  railroad  car  running  over  his  leg  at  Sterling  colliery, 
May  21.  Died  in  a  couple  of  days  after.  The  deceased,  with  others,  were 
pushing  back  a  large  railroad  car  which  stood  on  or  near  center  casting,  so 
as  to  admit  of  other  cars  being  run  under  breaker  to  be  loaded.  Deceased 
was  in  front  pulling,  while  others  were  behind  car  pushing.  His  foot 
caught  between  a  guard  and  main  rail.  The  car  run  over  his  leg  from  heel 
to  hip.  Received  such  injuries  as  caused  his  death  in  a  couple  of  days 
after  accident. 

Accident  No.  2. — William  J.  Horan,  laborer ;  age,  sixteen  years  ;  injured 
seriously  by  being  caught  between  a  plank  and  large  coal  screen  in  breaker 
on  July  13.  Died  on  16th.  By  the  evidence  adduced  at  inquest,  the  chute 
boss  had  sent  deceased  a  short  time  previous  to  accident  to  take  the  place 
of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Burmeister,  who  had  gone  out  of  breaker. 
About  two  minutes  previous  .to  accident  he  was  with  a  boy  named  Long. 
The  chute  boss,  in  his  testimony  at  inquest,  testified  that  deceased  had  no 
business  going  to  the  place  where  accident  occurred  ;  that  he  was  out  of 
his  place.  While  being  caught,  he^ called  out  to  a  boy  named  Hardnock, 
who  ran  down  to  engineer  to  stop  the  engine.  When  taken  out,  he  had  a 
wound  on  left  leg.     He  died  from  the  injuries  received  on  the  16th. 
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Falls  of  Coal  aiid  Roof.  * 

The  fatal  casualties  resulting  from  above  causes  number  for  the  year 
twenty-one  out  of  a  total  of  forty -eight,  or  forty -three  and  three  fourths 
per  cent.  The  non-fatal  casualties  from  the  same  source  were  thirty-seven 
out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  being  a  little  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  casualties. 

Upon  reviewing  the  evidence  elicited  at  the  several  inquests,  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  fatal  casualties  of  this  class  could  have  been  avoided,  had  that 
care  and  prudence  been  exercised  which  should  have  been.  The  safety  of 
a  miner's  working  place  evidently  depends  on  the  miner  himself,  the  care 
and  watchfulness  which  he  exercises  in  keeping  his  place  safe  by  timely 
propping  and  timbering,  as  well  as  the  barring  and  blasting  down  all  danger- 
ous overhanging  top  coal  and  slate. 

It  is  true  that  men  who  are  exposed  or  inured  to  danger  as  they  are  in 
the  mines  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  get  careless  and  neglectful 
in  keeping  themselves  secure,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Careful  supervision  of  the  mines  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  particular :  To  see  that  the  miners  keep  their 
working  places  in  a  safe  and  workmanlike  condition  by  properly  securing 
themselves  against  danger.  In  my  inspection  or  examination  of  the  inside 
workings  of  the  collieries  of  the  district,  I  find  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men  having  charge  of  working  places  who  are  lacking  in  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  enable  them  to  keep  themselves  secure. 

In  collieries  where  the  roof  is  propped  aci'oss  the  breast,  some  of  the 
props  lean  down  the  pitch  too  far  in  the  head,  more  not  down  far  enough, 
while  others  are  leaning  to  either  side.  Such  propping,  in  the  event  of 
pressure  from  the  superincumbent  strata,  will  give  wa}',  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  those  working  in  such  places. 

There  are  men  working  in  the  mines,  miners'  laborers,  who  think  they 
are  capable  of  working  a  breast  when  they  can  drill  a  hole  and  fire  it.  If 
inside  foremen,  in  the  employing  of  men  as  miners,  would  make  it  a  point 
to  have  at  least  one  practical  experienced  miner  in  each  working  place,  to- 
gether with  his  watch  and  supervision,  to  see  that  each  and  every  working 
place  is  properly  timbered — if  inside  bosses  adopt  such  a  course,  there 
would  be  less  accidents  of  this  class,  as  much  coal  mined,  and  I  know  of 
no  good  reason  why  it  would  not  be  mined  as  cheap — yes,  cheaper — than  it 
now  is. 

We  know  of  instances  where  working  places  have  been  permitted  to  close 
for  the  want  of  being  properly  timbered.  Whereas,  if  this  had  been  done, 
the  expense  and  danger  of  re-opening  could  have  been  avoided. 

There  is  another  class  of  miners,  who  place  too  much  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  detect  danger,  running  unnecessary  risks,  endangering  their  lives 
and  that  of  others  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  recklessness,  careless- 
ness, and  neglect  evinced  by  those  having  charge  of  working  places  is  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  a  desire,  on  their  part,  of  sending  out  the  greatest 
8  Mine  Rep. 
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amount  of  coal  witli  the  least  possible  cost  or  trouble,  thereby  endanger- 
ing their  lives  by  neglecting  the  timely  blasting  down  of  all  dangerous 
overhanging  coal  and  slate,  propping  bad,  and  unsafe  roof. 

There  can  be  no  clearer  proof  advanced  than  the  number  of  fatal  and 
non-fatal  casualties  recorded  from  year  to  year  under  this  head,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  rigid  rules  being  adopted  in  the  future  by  those  having 
charge  or  supervision  of  the  mines.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated  in  my 
annual  reports,  the  remedy  for  this  class  of  casualties,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
pends on  the  miners  themselves,  the  care  and  prudence  they  exercise  in 
keeping  their  working  places  in  a  safe  condition,  together  with  the  strict 
surveillance  of  those  in  charge  of  the  mine.  It  is  impossible  for  an  inspec- 
tor to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  those  parties  to  the  duty  devolv- 
ino-  upon  them  and  give  such  instructions  or  advice  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  may  require. 

Out  of  the  twenty  fatal  accidents  from  this  source  there  have  been  six- 
teen widows  and  sixty-two  orphans  left  to  eke  out  an  existence  as  best 
they  can. 

It  seems  nothing  will  be  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  this  class  of 
accidents  but  strict  and  stringent  discipline  inforced  by  a  code  of  special 
rules  at  each  collier}^,  conformable  to  the  general  law,  which  we  have  ad- 
vocated in  former  annual  reports. 

Explosions  of  Carlmreted.  Hydrogen  Gas. 

There  were  twenty  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  year  1881,  by  which  four  persons  were  fatally  and  twenty- 
four  non-fatally  injured.  Some  of  the  non-fatal  were  of  a  slight  character. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  four  fatal  and  ten  non-fatal,  making  a  total  decrease 
of  fourteen  from  that  of  the  year  previous.  It  is  p,  source  of  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  enabled  to  state  these  facts,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  amount 
of  coal  mined  over  that  of  the  year  1880.  Although  the  number  of  this 
class  of  accidents  has  diminished  from  that  of  the  year  preceding  it,  it  is 
sad  to  contemplate  the  cause  by  which  some  have  occurred.  It  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  repeat  this  state  of  facts  year  after  year.  However,  we 
feel  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  present  and  future  workers  in  our  coal  mines, 
hoping  it  will  have  the  desired  effect  of  diminishing  this  class  of  accidents 
in  the  future. 

The  remarks  made  on  casualties  of  this  nature,  for  the  year  1880,  are  as 
applicable  to  the  accidents  of  1881  as  they  were  then  to  those  of  1880.  By 
a  verv  limited  amount  of  care  and  prudence,  their  occurrence  could  have 
been  prevented.  At  least  fifty-nine  per  cent,  were  attributable  to  neglect, 
carelessness,  and  recklessness,  some  of  a  character  most  daring.  This  may 
be  considered  severe,  nevertheless  it  is  true,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  in 
reviewing  their  several  causes. 

The  explosions  of  gas  at  Cameron  colliery,  on  May  23  and  27,  October 
24,  and  November  11,  by  which  eight  men  were  burned. 
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At  Big  Mountain  colliery,  on  June  23  and  27  and  October  6,  by  which 
six  men  were  burned.     One  died,  from  injuries  received,  in  eight  daj^s  after. 

At  Keystone  colliery,  September  10,  b}^  which  John  Scott  (fire  boss)  was 
killed. 

At  Merriam  colliery,  December  19,  by  which  Peter  Voglegasang  received 
injuries,,  from  which  he  died  in  eight  days  after.  At  same  colliery,  on  De- 
cember 28,  by  which  William  West  and  Thomas  McManamon  were  burned, 
were,  without  exception,  the  result  of  neglect,  carelessness,  and  reckless- 
ness, in  some  cases,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  in  others  on  the  part  of 
those  having  charge  of  the  colliery.  * 

The  explosions  of  gas  in  Cameron  colliery,  on  Ma}^  23  and  27,  October  24, 
and  November  11  ,by  which  eight  men  were  burned,  were  the  result  of  care- 
lessness and  neglect,  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  those  in  charge  of  the  col- 
lier}^  On  May  23,  after  the  two  men  had  gone  in  to  work,  in  the  morning, 
one  of  them  commenced  to  brush  out  some  gas,  with  his  coat,  which  they 
found  at  face  of  breast,  the  other  went  down  the  breast  a  short  distance, 
with  a  safety  lamp  in  his  hand ;  they  had  not  been  brushing  long  when  the 
explosion  took  place,  burning  both  of  them. 

Had  the  eighth  section  of  the  mine  law  been  observed  this  accident  would 
not  have  occurred  ;  where  it  saj's,''  He  (the  fire  boss)  or  his  assistants  shall 
examine  carefull}'  the  workings  of  all  mines  generating  explosive  gases, 
every  morning  before  the  miners  enter  the  coal  mine  or  colliery,  and  shall 
ascertain  that  the  mine  is  free  from  danger,  and  the  workmen  shall  not 
enter  the  mine  until  such  examination  is  made  and  reported,  and  the  cause 
of  danger,  if  any  exist,  De  removed." 

Had  this  been  done  the  explosion  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Brushing  gas  is  not  removing  the  danger.  The  proper  way  to  brush  gas 
and  remove  the  danger  is  to  circulate  the  air  current  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.     That  will  brush  it  and  keep  it  brushed. 

That  on  October  24  was  caused  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  bringing  down  some 
gas,  which  had  accumulated  at  the  top  of  a  finished  breast,  on  the  men 
while  passing  out  the  gangway.  Their  injuries  were  of  a  slight  character. 
However  the  practice  of  allowing  gas  to  accumulate  in  finished  workings 
is  a  pernicious  one,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
colliery,  as  it  may  result  in  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 

On  November  11,  in  same  colliery,  two  men,  while  working  in  a  breast, 
neglected  to  make  up  the  brattice  to  circulate  the  air  current  to  face  of 
breast,  thereby  allowing  gas  to  gather,  which  was  ignited  by  a  naked  lamp 
that  one  of  them  was  using,  burning  both  men. 

On  the  28d  of  June  an  explosion  of  gas  occurred  at  Big  Mountain  col- 
liery, by  which  two  men  were  burned.  They  were  driving  an  air-hole  in 
in  slope.  On  morning  of  accident  after  going  in  to  work,  one  of  them  went 
into  a  cross-cut,  which  was  driven  inside  of  air-hole,  ignited  some  gas, 
which  was  there  with  his  naked  light.  The  place  had  not  been  examined 
that  morning  previous  to  their  entering  it. 
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On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  in  same  place,  three  men  were  burned. 
One  of  them  died  in  eight  days  after.  On  morning  of  accident  previous 
to  their  going  up  to  work  in  air-hole,  the}^  stopped  in  a  cross-cut,  which 
was  driven  from  slope  to  air-hole,  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  up  from  bot- 
tom of  slope ;  one  of  their  number  started  to  turn  a  fan  to  blow  out  some 
gas  which  was  in  hole.  After  turning  the  fan  some  time,  they  concluded 
the  place  was  cleared,  they  started  up  the  hole,  leaving  the  third  man  turn- 
ing the  fan,  when  they  had  proceded  a  short  distance  from  cross-cut,  the 
gas  exploded,  burning  the  three  of  them.  The  man  who  was  turning  the 
fan  died  from  injuries  received  in  eight  days  afterwards. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  case  the  two  men  who  were  going  up  the 
hole  said  they  were  safety  lamps  which  they  had.  The  man  at  the  fan  testified 
that  they  were  naked  lamps.  The  place  had  not  been  examined  by  the  inside 
boss  or  his  assistants  that  morning  previous  to  the  men  entering  it. 

On  October  6,  at  same  colliery,  another  explosion  of  gas  occurred  by 
which  one  man  was  badly  burned.  On  the  morning  of  accident  previous 
to  going  into  work,  this  man  asked  the  fire-boss  if  he  had  examined  his 
place,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  not  yet.  This  man  and  his  partner 
continued  on  their  -wskj  in  to  work,  drilled  a  hole  in  a  chute,  which  they 
were  driving,  charged  and  tamped  it.  One  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  going  up 
a  chute  near  by  to  show  his  partner  light  to  get  away  from  the  blast  after 
lighting  the  match,  when  up  the  chute,  a  short  distance  from  the  gangway, 
he  ignited  some  gas  which  was  in  chute,  burning  himself  severely  on  the 
head,  face,  neck,  hands,  and  arms. 

In  the  cases  of  Scott  and  Voglegasang,  (see  fatal  accidents  under  the 
head  of  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.) 

On  December  28,  an  explosion  of  gas  occurred  in  Merriam  colliery,  by 
which  two  men  were  burned.  They  were  working  together  in  a  breast. 
After  firing  a  blast,  they  went  back  up  to  face,  without  taking  their  safety 
lamps,  to  see  if  there  was  gas  present.  In  doing  so,  they  fired  the  gas  which 
burned  both  of  them. 

Mine  Cars  and  Machinery. 

Nine  lives  were  lost  through  the  above  causes  during  the  year,  or  eighteen 
and  three  fourths  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  casualties,  against  seven  lives  lost 
from  same  causes  for  the  3^ear  1880,  being  an  increase  of  two.  Twenty- 
seven  persons  were  injured  during  the  year,  against  eighteen  the  preceding 
year,  an  increase  of  nine,  or  eighteen  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  total  in- 
jured, an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  non-fatal  casual- 
ties of  this  class  for  the  year  previous. 

Six  of  the  above  fatal  casualties  were  the  result  of  recklessness.  B3'  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  they  could  have  been  avoided.  Thus  increasing 
the  necessity  of  more  stringent  rules  being  adopted  in  the  discipline  of  coal 
mines.     It  is  unnecessary  to  further  comment  on  accidents  of  this  class. 

For  further  particulars  see  fatal  accidents  under  this  head. 
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Veutllatiou. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  condition  of 
the  collieries  of  this  district,  as  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  is  improv- 
ing rapidl}^     There  were  four  fans  put  up  during  the  year. 

One  at  Tunnel  colliery,  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  eighteen  feet.  One  at  Merriam  colliery,  by  same  company,  eigh- 
teen feet.  One  at  Big  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  by  Patterson  & 
Llewellyn,  sixteen  feet.  One  at  Williamstown  colliery,  by  the  Summit 
Branch  Railroad  Compan3^  fourteen  feet.  Making  in  all  fifty -three  fans 
in  the  district,  which  comprises  fifty  collieries  of  all  classes.  Yet  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  some  of  the  collieries  of  the  district,  princi- 
pally in  those  which  do  not  generate  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  The  ne- 
cessary appliances  to  circulate  air  to  the  face  of  working  places,  such  as 
gangways,  chutes,  and  headings,  and  other  narrow  workings,  are  still  lack- 
ing. Some  parties,  having  charge  of  the  inside  workings  of  this  class  of 
collieries,  still  cling  to  the  old  idea,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  circulate  air 
to  the  face  of  those  places,  especially  when  it  involves  a  little  trouble  and 
expense,  such  as  the  putting  up  of  doors,  brattice,  or  air-pipes.  When  a 
strong  current  of  air  is  passing  the  face  of  all  working  places,  carrying  oQ 
powder  smoke  and  all  the  noxious  gases  emitted  by  the  coal,  lamps,  the 
breathing  of  men  and  animals,  the  miners  are  better  able  to  do  a  good  day's 
work  than  when  compelled  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  powder  smoke  and 
vitiated  air.  In  collieries  where  the  air  current  is  circulated  to  the  face  of 
all  working  places,  the  miners  are  enabled  to  return  to  their  work  in  a  short 
time  after  the  firing  of  blasts,  detect  overhanging,  dangerous  top  coal  slate, 
etc.,  perform  more  work  in  a  given  time,  thereby  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  themselves  and  their  employer.  The  men  employed  as  inside  foremen, 
upon  whose  intelligence  of  the  various  modes  of  working  and  ventilating 
the  diff'erent  seams  or  veins  of  coal,  depend  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
men  under  their  charge,  together  with  the  welfare  of  their  employers.  No 
matter  how  good  a  vein  of  coal  ma3'  be,  if  not  worked  and  ventilated  in- 
telligently and  properly,  will  jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men, 
entail  loss  to  the  operator  in  decreasing  his  profits,  which  otherwise  accrue. 
In  a  certain  district  there  was  a  certain  colliery,  some  time  ago,  which  could 
not  produce  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
mine  cars  of  coal  daily.  The  inspector  visited  it  and  found  the  ventilation 
inadequate,  and  improperly  circulated.  He  requested  a  fan  to  be  put  up, 
(erected,)  which  was  complied  with.  After  being  put  up  and  run,  the  col- 
lier}'  commenced  to  increase  its  shipments  until  it  reached  three  hundred, 
and  as  high  as  three  hundred  and  twenty  mine  cars  daily.  In  less  than  two 
months  after  being  put  up,  the  superintendent  admitted  that  it  had  more 
than  paid  for  itself  then.  Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to 
the  operator  by  proper  and  adequate  ventilation. 

Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  during  the  four  years  of  my  term,  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  improvements  made  during  that  time,  in  advanc- 
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ing  the  condition  of  the  ccllieries  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  ventilation 
law  is  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  In  this  respect,  I  don't  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me,  at  present,  to  make  special  mention  of  any  certain 
collieries,  as  I  have  done  this  in  my  previous  reports,  they  still  holding  the 
Same  position. 

Prosccutlous  for  Vlolatlous  of  liaw. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  unpleasant  duties  of  an  Inspector 
to  be  compelled  to  enter  criminal  proceedings  against  those  who  never  did 
him  an  injury  in  their  lifetime.  However,  such  is  the  position  of  an  In- 
spector. When  he  sees  the  law  violated  deliberately,  time  and  again,  after 
giving  due  notice.  If  he  does  anything  like  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to 
himself,  he  is  bound  to  prosecute,  according  to  his  oath  of  office. 

We  have  done  all  that  we  reasonably  could  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
agreeable duty  of  compelling  or  forcing  compliance,  after  being  appointed. 
The  law  was  posted  up  at  every  colliery  in  the  district,  together  with  dis- 
tributing about  six  thousand  copies  in  pamphlet  form  among  superintend- 
ents, bosses,  and  workiugmen,  so  as  to  enable  all  to  become  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  the  A'entilation  act.  Besides,  on  various  occasions, 
when  seeing  parties  acting  contrary  to  its  provisions,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  fact  of  their  doing  wrong,  and  admonishing  them  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  future. 

Finding  those  measures  not  accomplishing  the  desired  efftct,  we  con- 
cluded to  pursue  another  course  by  resorting  to  legal  means.  There  were 
six  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  in  the  year — three  in  North- 
umberland, two  in  Dauphin,  and  one  in  Columbia  county.  The  first  was 
Henry  Rickert  and  Henr}"^  Rubendoll,  on  March  23,  riding  on  loaded  cars 
up  No.  3  slo])e  of  the  Summit  Branch  colliery,  in  Williams  township,  Dau- 
phin county.  A  true  bill  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  on  April  2S.  The 
case  was  postponed  until  the  August  sessions.  They  admitted  their  guilt, 
and  requested  a  settlement,  which  was  granted,  by  their  paying  the  u'-sts, 
at  Ilarrisburg. 

Second,  Thomas  Hannon,  on  March  26,  riding  up  dirt  plane  on  loaded 
car,  at  Cameron  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  Northumberland  county. 

Third,  John  Thompson,  April  7,  at  Luke  Fidler  colliery,  same  county, 
riding  up  water  level  tunnel  slope  and  plane,  to  breaker  top,  on  xoaded 
mine  car. 

Fourth,  William  Rhinehart,  assistant  mine  boss,  April  15,  riding  up  No. 
9  slope,  Cameron  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  on  loaded  mine  car.  On  May  5, 
the  grand  jury  of  Northumberland  county,  at  Sunbury,  found  true  bills  in 
each  of  the  three  latter  cases.  On  the  day  after.  May  6,  Hhinehart  and 
Thompson's  cases  came  before  the  court.  Rhinehart's  case  was  tried  first. 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  the  charge  in  manner  and  form 
as  indicted.  In  the  case  of  Thompson,  the  jury  was  empanneled,  and  the 
testimony  given  ;  he  plead  guilty  of  the  charge.     Rhinehart  was  sentenced 
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by  His  Honor,  William  M.  Rockafeller,  president  judge  of  Northumber- 
land county,  to  pay  one  dollar  ($1)  fine,  costs  of  prosecution,  and  undergo 
an  imprisonment  of  three  hours  in  the  county  jail.  Thompson  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  one  dollar  ($1)  fine,  costs  of  prosecution,  and  undergo  an 
imprisonment  of  forty -eight  hours  in  the  county  jail.  Hannon  was  called, 
but  did  not  put  in  an  appearance — he  or  his  bailsman. 

The  fifth  case  was  that  of  James  G.  Bateman,  inside  boss.  Short  Mount- 
ain and  Lykens  Valley  colliery,  Wiconisco  township,  Dauphin  county,  and 
Richard  Holley,  assistant  inside  boss,  same  colliery,  for  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  section  eleven  of  the  anthracite  ventilation  act,  as  amended  May 
22,  1879  :  "And  whenever  ten  men  shall  have  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  any 
shaft  or  slope,  they  shall  be  furnished  with  an  empty  wagon,  or  cage,  to 
ride  up."  After  having  made  an  inspection  or  examination  of  the  inside 
workings  of  the  colliery,  on  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  Short  Mountain 
slope,  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  men  waiting  to  be  hoisted  up  the 
slope.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Holle/  about  having  them  furnished  with  an  empty 
car  to  ride  up,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  could  not,  while  there  was  coal 
to  be  hoisted — that  he  had  orders  to  that  effect.  Shortly  after  I  liad  an 
interview  with  his  superior  officers,  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Hanna,  the  super- 
intendent, to  which  he  (Hanna)  replied  that  he  would  not  allow  ten  men  to 
be  hoisted  when  they  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  Receiving  such  a 
straight-forward  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law,  I  had  no  other  alternative 
left  but  to  resort  to  legal  measures.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Bateman  and 
Holley  were  bound  over  by  William  H.  Kendall,  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  to  answer  the  charge  at  the  next 
term  of  quarter  sessions,  at  Harrisburg.  On  November  23  the  grand  jury 
ignored  the  bill. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  FATAL,   CASUALTIES. 

Explosions  of  (C.  H.)  gas, 4 

Explosions  of  powder, 2 

Prematnre  blasts, 1 

Falls  of  coal,  roof,  etc., 21 

Mine  cars  and  machinery, 10 

Suffocated  hy  steam,       1 

Miscellaneous  underground, 8 

Miscellaneous  overground, 1 

Total, 48 


RECAPITULATION  OF  NON-FATAL  CASUALTIES. 

Explosions  of  (C.  H.)  gas, 24 

Explosions  of  powder, 6 

Explosions  of  oil, 3 

Premature  blasts, 4 

Falls  of  coal,  roof,  etc., 37 

Mine  cars  and  machinery,       31 

Miscellaneous  underground,      31 

Miscellaneous  overground, 11 

Total, 147 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES. 


MIDDLE  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  March  23,  1S82. 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines."  I  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  inspection  of  coal 
mines  in  the  middle  or  Wilkes-Barre  district,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1881.  It  contains  the  usual  tables  enumerating  the  fatal  accidents 
and  also  the  serious  accidents  which  did  not  prove  fatal ;  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  at  each  colliery ;  the  number  of  days  in  operations  at  each 
breaker,  and  the  number  of  each  class  of  employes,  together  with  other 
useful  statistics  and  brief  notes  of  information  on  several  topics  connected 
with  the  mines. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  was  two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  out  of 
which  seventy-nine  resulted  fatally  ;  leaving  thirty-eight  widows  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  orphans  ;  but  many  of  the  latter  were  old  enough  to  care 
for  themselves. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  during  1881  is  7,021,508.40  tons ;  being 
an  excess  over  the  amount  mined  during  1880  of  1,312,694.85  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  per  life  lost  is  88,879.85  tons  ;  against  a  pro- 
duction of  111,937.52  tons  per  life  lost  during  1880. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  preparing  and  mining  coal 
average  16,808,  and  besides  these  there  were  about  three  hundred  persons 
employed  driving  tunnels  and  sinking  shafts,  adding  which  would  make 
the  total  number  employed  equal  17,108  persons. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  collieries  of  this  district  are  now  generating 
more  or  less  explosive  gas ;  and  the  danger  and  necessity  of  vigilant  care 
to  avoid  accidents  are  proportionatelj^  increasing  as  the  mines  approach  the 
deeper  basins,  making  it  incumbent  upon  the  men  having  charge  of  coal 
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mines,  to  prepare  themselves  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  contend  successfully 
with  any  emergency  that  may  arise  from  this  or  other  unexpected  sources, 
and  keeping  themselves  informed  in  the  causes  of  accidents  at  other  mines, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  when  the  occasion  arises  to  prevent  like  ones  happening 
in  theirs..  I  regret  to  state  that  some  serious  accidents  have  occurred, 
which,  evidentlv,  could  have  been  foreseen  and  prevented  by  men  of  or- 
dinary intelligence,  if  the  cause  of  accidents  in  other  collieries,  and  in  sim- 
ilar situations,  had  been  properly  studied.  Men  who  do  not  take  pains  to 
learn,  and  profit  from  the  experience  of  others  are  not  fitted  to  have  charge 
of  the  coal  mines  of  these  days  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will,  a 
brief  description  of  all  the  fatal  accidents  is  set  forth  in  this  report. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Inspector  of  Goal  Mines. 


Total  Amount  of  Coal  Mined  during  the  j'ear  1881. 

Tons. 

Lehiffh  Vallpy  (^oal  Company, 691,902.15 

Leliifili  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 1,894,642.68 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 1,381,109.77 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company,     852,676.85 

Miscellaneous  coal  comijanies, 2,201,176.95 

Total  of  all  coal  companies, 7,021,508.40 


Number  of  Fatal  Accidents,  and  Amount  of  Coal  produced  per  liife  lost. 


Names  of  the  Companies. 

Killed. 

Coal  mined  per 
life  lost— tons. 

Lehigli  Valley  Coal  Company,        

Lehiuh  and  VVilkes-Rarre  Coal  Company,     .... 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,' 

Susquehanna  <  oal  Comnanv, 

10 
26 
13 
12 

18 

69,190.21 

72,870.87 

106,239.21 

71,056.40 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

122,287.60 

All  coal  companies, 

79 

88,879.85 

Numtoer  of  Employees,  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined  per  Person  Employed. 


Names  of  the  Companies. 

Number  of 

persons 
employed. 

Coal  mined  per 
employe — ton. 

Lehigh  Vallev  Coal  Company, 

1,550 
4,941 
2,699 
2,341 

5,277 

446  38 

Lehijih  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,     .... 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,      

Susquehanna  Coal  Companv, 

383.65 
515.41 
364  23 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

417  12 

All  coal  companies, 

16,808 

417.74 
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Average  number  of  days  worked,  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined  per  day  for  Each 

Person  Employed. 


Names  of  the  Companies. 

Days  worked. 

Tons  mined  per 

emploj'g. 

214.fi5 
221.84 
210.15 
246.57 
208.70 

2.08 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,     .... 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  Company, 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 

1.72 
2.38 
1.47 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

1.99 

All  coal  companies, 

221.58 

1.88 

Classification  of  Fatal  Accidents  for  1881. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 


By  explosion  of  gas, 

By  fails  of  roof  and  coal, 

By  falling  down  shafts, 

By  cars  underground,     

By  exjilosions  of  powder  and  blasts, 
Miscellaneous  causes — inside,  .  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  causes — outside,    .   .   . 

Total, 


Number. 

Per  centum. 

10 

12.655 

28 

3).  44 

3 

3.80 

10 

12.65 

7 

8.86 

3 

3.80 

18 

22.795 

79 

100.00 

Number  of  widows,  thirty-eight;  orphans,  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Accidents  not  proving  Fatal. 


Causes  op  Accidents. 

Number. 

Per  centum. 

By  ex  plosion  of  gas, 

24 
43 
1 
44 
25 
16 
17 

14.12 

By  falls  of  roof  and  coal, 

25.29 

.59 

By  cars  underground 

By  explosions  of  powder  and  blasts, 

Miscellaneous  causes— inside, 

Miscellaneous  causes — outside, 

25.88 

17.71 

9.41 

10.00 

Total, 

170 

100.00 

Present  Condition  of  tlie  3Iiucs. 

While  nothing  of  special  importance  has  occurred  during  the  past  year 
to  vary  the  conditions  of  the  collieries  of  this  district,  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  actively  at  work  developing  the  coal  beds  in  new  localities,  and 
improving  the  system  of  mining  aad  preparing  coal.  New  complications 
frequently  arise  as  the  gaseous  mines  advance  into  the  solid  strata,  requir- 
ing the  officials  to  be  attentively  watching,  fully  prepared  to  subdue  the 
manifold  difficulties  which  are  always  arising  when  anything  unusual  oc- 
curs affecting  the  safety  of  the  mines.  More  attention  is  evidently  given 
latterly  to  the  various  questions  concerning  the  most  approved  methods  of 
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working  gaseous  coal  seams,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  perilous  risks 
of  the  workmen,  and  insure  the  highest  degree  of  safety  for  them  and  the 
property.  It  is  evident  that  keener  aspirations  to  acquire  more  extended 
knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  mining  coal  are  cultivated  among  many 
of  those  men  who  have  direct  charge  of  the  mines,  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  none  but  the  most  intellio'ent  men  can  possibly  prove 
successful  in  that  capacity,  for  the  dangers  to  life  and  property  are  increas- 
ing as  the  collieries  are  extended  towards  the  deeper  basins,  so  that  more 
skill  is  required  to  contend  with  them  and  manage  the  mines  with  safety 
and  profit. 

Veutllatlou. 

Adequate  quantity  of  ventilation  is  generally  recognized  to  be  the  initial 
principle  of  safety  in  coal  mines,  and  the  most  important  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  various  causes  of  danger.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  workmen 
in  these  mines  depend  on  the  unbroken  stream  of  air  which  flows  through 
the  face  of  the  workings,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  short  interval  of  interruption 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  attended  with  disastrous  results.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  vital  duty  incumbent  on  all  mine  bosses  to  study  the  effects  of  their 
ventilation  in  all  its  bearings,  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  watch  it  perpet- 
ually, and  to  insist  on  their  fire  bosses  and  assistants  to  exercise  the  same 
assiduous  care  at  all  times. 

Perusal  of  table  No.  10  in  this  report,  which  shows  tiie  quantity  of  air, 
number  of  splits,  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  split,  shows 
the  condition  of  the  ventilation  of  each  mine  in  its  most  favorable  aspect. 
The  vacuum  pressure  is  not  given,  because,  the  mine  bosses  says,  they 
have  no  water-gauges  to  measure  it  with.  The  proprietors  ought  to  have 
furnished  one  for  each  collier}',  for  it  is  certainly  a  very  useful  instrument, 
and  with  it  the  power  expended  upon  the  friction  of  air  in  passing  through 
the  mine  could  at  all  times  be  conveniently  ascertained. 

Doubtless,  in  those  mines  where  the  ventilation  is  confined  to  one  or  two 
splits,  having  long  distances  to  travel,  and  requiring  high  water-gauges, 
compared  to  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  through  the  workings,  a  di- 
vision of  the  air-currents  into  a  greater  number  of  splits  would  most  cer- 
tainly effect  a  distinct  increase  in  the  aggregate  quantity  of  ventilation 
obtained,  besides  enhancing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mine.  This  is 
not  alwa^'s  practicable,  but  in  most  cases  it  could  be  done  by  wisely  expend- 
ing little  money  to  that  effect. 

In  other  mines,  particular  attention  is  required  to  effect  compliance  with 
the  law  respecting  the  number  of  persons  emp]o3'ed  to  work  in  each  split. 
To  employ  more  than  fifty  in  each  split  is  not  lawful  in  mines  where  fire- 
damp is  found.  It  is  diflScult  to  keep  within  this  bound  at  all  times  in 
large  mines,  but,  in  most  cases,  the  difficulties  can  be  subdued  by  little 
eff  jrt  in  that  direction.  In  other  cases,  particular  attention  to  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  workmen  into  the  various  splits  proportionately  as  the  quantity 
of  air  circulating  in  each,  would  produce  good  results  and  pleasing  effects 
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upon  the  men.  These  points  are  frequently  impressed  upon  the  bosses, 
and  they  generally  respond  with  a  cheerful  effort  to  produce  the  desired 
changes,  whenever  the  conditions  are  found  to  be  at  varii.nce  with  tlie  law. 

Mluc  Doors. 

My  efforts  were  directed  against  a  too  general  custom  of  using  cmvass 
cloth  for  doors  at  important  points  in  the  mines,  for  they  are  looked  upon 
as  temporary  affairs,  not  of  much  importance,  and  are,  therefore,  unre- 
liable, and  very  frequently  subject  to  gross  neglect.  It  is  agreeable  to 
note  that  they  have  now  been  almost  entirely  excluded,  except  as  temporary 
expedients,  to  serve  at  points  where  wooden  doors  cannot  be  immediately 
or  safely  constructed,  and  the  foremen  who,  at  first  very  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  discard  them,  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  good  substantial 
wooden  doors  are  safer,  more  reliable,  cheaper,  and  more  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  than  were  the  frail,  inflammable  canvas  ones,  which  were 
formerly  used,  and  which  invariably  were  put  up  crudely  and  very  imper- 
fectly. The  wooden  doors  are  also  too  frequently  found  in  a  deranged 
condition,  and  in  some  collieries  very  crudely  and  carelessly  constructed. 
As  a  rule  the  construction  of  the  doors  is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
that  of  other  things  through  the  mine.  Well-constructed  mine  doors  are 
generally  co-existent  with  good  order,  efficient  discipline,  and  active  dis- 
position to  conform  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indifference  of  a  boss  to  even  minor  matters  seems  to  act  con- 
tagiously'", and  breeds  carelessness  and  lack  of  interest  at  all  points  in  the 
colliery  where  such  prevail. 

Propping. 

Of  all  the  branches  under  the  control  of  mining  bosses,  the  propping, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  successfully.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  companies  have  adopted  different  systems  to  accomplish  the  work. 
Each  system  has  some  degree  of  merit  as  well  as  demerit,  and  each  is  at- 
tended with  disagreeable  features  for  the  one  in  charge.  There  are  three 
of  them  in  vogue  in  this  district,  which  are  described  as  follows  : 

(1.)  Where  the  miner  put  the  props  up,  and  is  paid  a  specified  extra  price 
for  each,  adjusted  according  to  its  length  and  thickness,  but  he  must  be 
guided  by  the  bosses  as  to  the  number  and  place  where  they  might  be  re- 
quired. Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  the  boss,  he  is  nut  only  permitted, 
but  enjoined  to  put  up  props  rather  than  work  in  danger.  With  this  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  trouble  experienced  to  have  enough  props  put  up  to  secure 
the  worliing  places,  for  the  extra  compensation  offered  is  suflicient  induce- 
ment to  insure  the  work.  The  bosses  complain, perhaps  with  good  reason, 
that  many  props  are  put  up  which  are  not  really  necessary,  and  they  dread 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  removing  them,  or  to  stop  the  miners  from 
putting  them  where  they  say  they  are  needed,  fearing  an  accident  may  pos- 
sibly happen  in  consequence  thereof. 

(2.)  Where  the  companies  assume  all  the  responsibility,  and  keep  gangs 
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of  men  to  put  up  all  the  necessary  props  and  timbering  throughout  the 
mine.  When  a  miner  needs  a  prop  where  this  system  is  in  vogue,  he  sends 
for  the  prop-men  to  put  one  up  for  him.  This  system  evidently  originated, 
and  remains  in  practice  only,  in  thick  seams  where  the  props  required  are 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  requiring  four  or  five  men  to 
put  one  up.  This  plan  insures  good  propping,  with  a  minimum  waste  of  tim- 
ber, but  it  is  subject  to  grave  objections,  and  liable  to  expose  the  miner  to 
great  danger,  because  the  prop-men  cannot  always  respond  promptly 
enough  to  the  call  when  a  prop  is  wanted,  and  they  are  frequently  wanted 
in  two  or  more  places  at  once.  Consequently,  some  have  to  work  for  hours 
exposed  to  danger  before  the  prop-men  are  able  to  go  and  secure  it  for 
them.  In  some  of  the  mines  where  this  system  is  adopted,  the  propping 
is  done  at  night,  and,  if  any  danger  arises  during  the  daytime,  and  props 
needed,  the  party  who  work  at  that  point  are  stopped  until  the  place  is  se- 
cured. This,  also,  is  attended  with  danger  from  the  fact  that  men  will  not 
stop  if  an}'  loss  is  entailed  by  doing  so.  We  are  well  aware  that  hundreds 
of  miners  will  very  readily  expose  themselves  to  danger  rather  than  loose 
even  the  price  of  a  car  of  coal.  Therefore,  the  bad  feature  of  this  system 
is  that  it  leaves  open  to  the  miners  this  possible  cause  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  and  foolish  risks  ;  yet,  where  this  system  has  been  the 
customary  one  for  j^ears,  the  miners  themselves  have  not  been  trained  nor 
accustomed  to  stand  props,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  pru- 
dent nor  safe  to  change  it. 

(3.)  With  this  system  the  miner  has  to  put  up  all  the  props  necessary 
to  secure  his  working  place  against  danger  without  any  compensation,  but 
that  of  his  own  safety  ;  the  company  claiming  they  pay  higher  price  for 
mining  the  coal,  so  as  to  include  the  propping,  only  they,  the  company, 
furnish  the  timber  required  at  the  mines.  The  trouble  entailed  by  this  sj^s- 
tem  arise  from  the  fact  that  so  many  careless  men  are  employed  in  the 
mines  who  will  neglect  to  procure  props  and  secu/e  their  working  places 
when  there  is  no  other  inducement  offered  than  the  safety  of  their  own 
lives ;  consequently,  the  mining  bosses  have  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over 
this  class  of  miners,  and  are  often  compelled  to  use  harsh  means  in  order 
to  effect  a  tolerable  degree  of  security  for  them  and  their  laborers. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  of  the  above  three  modes  of  doing  the 
prt^pping  work  is  best,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  first  insures  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  to  the  workmen.  The  pecuniary  consideration 
offered  for  standing  props  banishes  all  excuses  for  neglect,  besides  being  ad- 
ditional inducement  to  put  up  sufficient  number  to  make  the  working  places 
certainly  safe.  There  is  one  thing  connected  with  this  subject  which  ought 
to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  operators  of  all  mines,  i.  e.  ti;e  props 
ought  to  be  furnished  to  the  miner,  already  cut  into  proper  length,  by  a 
party  detailed  for  that  special  work.  It  is  injurious  to  a  man's  health  after 
working  hard  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  mine,  to  cut  props  outside  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  it  is  well  known  that  propping  is  frequently  de- 
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layed  because  a  miner  is  too  tired,  or  the  weather  too  disagreeable  or  cold 
for  him  to  cut  the  needed  props  into  proper  lengths.  If  the  props  were 
furnished  already  cut  to  the  required  lengths,  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
latter  cause  would  be  averted. 

Tlie  Dangers  of  Inflamiua'ble  Striictures  over  the  Top  of  Iiilcts. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  mine  ventilation  act,  providing  second  open- 
ings for  coal  mines,  people  entertain  the  opinion  that,  in  case  the  structure 
built  over  the  top  of  shafts  should  get  on  fire,  the  workmen  would  have  a 
safe  escape  through  the  second  opening,  and  that  another  disaster  similar 
to  the  Avondale  calamity,  in  1^69,  is  impossible.  Bii-t  those  persons  who 
are  familiar  and  conversant  with  the  mines  and  the  facts  pertaining  to  this 
subject,  cannot,  with  any  confidence,  entertain  such  an  opinion,  for  all  who 
realize  the  situation  perceive  that  the  second  openings  are  invarial>ly  too 
remote  from  the  workmen  to  be  easily  accessible  in  case  of  fire.  There  are 
at  least  fifteen  collieries  in  this  district  where  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  of  the  workingraen  could  escape,  if  fire  should  originate  around  the 
top  of  the  sliaft,  as  it  did  when  the  Avondale  disaster  occurred.  It  is  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  that  in  every  instance  the  air  currents  are  entering 
the  mines  through  the  shafts,  over  which  these  infiammable  structures  are 
erected,  and  at  a  velocity  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  per  minute,  a 
speed  at  which  the  men  would  be  enveloped  in  dense  deathly  smoke  quicker 
than  the  fleetest  messengers  could  arrive  and  give  alarm.  Thus  the  proba- 
bility is  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  would  be  suffocated  before  they 
could  reach  the  second  opening,  in  case  of  fire  originating  at  the  point  stated. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  that  wood  smoke  will  very  quickly 
cause  a  man's  death.  In  most  of  the  mines  alluded  to  the  men  have  many 
thousands  of  feet  distance  to  ti'avel  to  the  second  openings,  and  more  or 
less  part  of  which,  unavoidably,  through  the  intake  roads,  where  the  smoke 
would  be  first  encountered.  Another  serious  disadvantage  is  that  very  few 
of  the  employes  in  the  mines  know  the  way  to  the  second  openings,  or  ex- 
hibit any  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  es- 
cape in  cases  of  emergene^^  If  fire  should  occur,  as  described,  we  conceive 
the  situation  would  be  terrible.  Imagine  the  scene  where  two  or  three  hun- 
dred persons,  at  divers  points  in  a  coal  mine,  thousands  of  feet  away  from 
the  single  chance  of  escaping  death,  striving,  groping  their  way  through 
dense  smoky  atmosphere,  in  utterly  dark  passages,  and  not  knowing  the 
road  leading  to  the  only  chance  of  refuge.  Indeed  tlie  chances  of  escape 
would  be  very  cheerless  and  distracting,  and  we  hope  such  a  scene  will 
never  need  be  realized. 

Some  persons  may  suggest  the  fan  could  l)e  stopped,  and  consequently 
the  air  current  would  probably  be  reverted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire ;  but  in 
the  gasy  mines  this  would  not  do,  because  another  element  of  destruction 
would  thus  be  produced,  adding  new  complications,  from  which  disastrous 
results  could  not  be  avoided.     If  the  ventilation  was  stopped  for  fifteen  or 
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twenty  minutes  in  some  of  the  mines,  enough  fire-damp  would  accumulate 
to  pi'oduce  an  explosion  much  more  destructive  in  its  effects  than  the  smoke. 
And,  in  the  excitement,  some  one  would  forget  a  lighted  lamp  or  leave  some- 
thing burning  and  cause  an  explosion. 

It  is  evident  that  generally  the  fans  must  not  be  stopped.  The  only 
feasible  plan  to  avert  such  calamities,  is  to  permit  no  inflammable  structures 
on  top  of  openings  where  the  ventilation  is  entering  the  mines,  so  the  in- 
take shafts  would  be  always  safe  from  fire,  and  available  for  the  exit  of 
the  men. 

The  Lehigh  Yalley  Coal  Company  have  erected  their  breakers  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  intake  openings,  and  have  iron  structures  sustaining 
the  pully  wheels  over  the  shafts,  which  are  absolutely  safe  so  far  as  fire  is 
concerned. 

After  deliberate  study  of  this  matter,  I  am  decidedly  convinced  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  more  wooden 
structures  over  the  intake  openings,  and  thereby  preclude  the  possibility 
of  grave  calamities  from  this  source. 

Fires  lu  tlie  3Ilucs. 

If  explosives  could  be  discovered,  having  the  peculiar  properties  of  com- 
mon blasting  powder,  but  producing  no  flame  during  explosion,  it  would 
be  highly  valuable  in  the  operation  of  extracting  coal  where  very  strong 
gas  blowers  prevail.  The  great  trouble  and  perplexing  difficulties  experi- 
enced from  fires  resulting  from  the  blasts  in  fiery  gangwa3"s  could  then  be 
averted.  The  face  of  these  gangways  are  now  ver3'^  frequentl}'  the  seat  of 
raging  fires,  caused  b}^  the  blowers  taking  fire  from  the  blasts.  And  to  be 
always  prepared  to  extinguish  them,  water-pipes  ai'e  laid  all  the  way  into 
the  mine  along  each  gangway,  measuring  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  accompanied  with  hose  and  other  necessary  implements  ;  and 
when  the  blow?rs  ignite,  after  waiting  a  few  moments  for  the  coal  to  heat 
nearly  red  hot,  the  water  is  applied  ;  which,  being  converted  Instantly  into 
steam,  cuts  off  the  air,  and  extinguishes  the  fire.  The  gases  produced  by 
these  fires  are  exceedingly  annoying  and  injurious  to  the  persons  breathing 
the  air  vitiated  by  them.  And  flres  of  this  kind,  when  occurring  frequently, 
present  a  serious  question  to  the  managers  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
colliery,  as  well  as  the  men  employed  in  it. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1S80,  Mr.  William  T.  Smyth,  general  foreman  for 
Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  experimented  upon  the  use  of  dynamite  for  blasting 
coal  in  the  Hollenback  mine,  with  a  view  of  averting  these  difficulties,  and 
found  that  it  did  not  ignite  the  gas  blowers  so  readily  as  powder.  Since 
then,  they  frequently  use  this  exlosiA^e  at  points  where  much  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced from  free  effusion  of  gas,  and  have  but  very  seldom  experienced 
any  difficuly  from  the  ignition  of  blowers. 

The  dynamite  is  invariably  exploded  by  electricity.  Is  more  expensive 
than  powder,  and  destroys  more  of  the  coal.     The  men  complain  of  inju- 
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rioiis  effects  produced  upon  them  from  inhaling  its  fumes,  unless  the  quan- 
tity of  air  passing  is  sufficiently  large  to  carry  that  away  quickly.  It  proves 
a  valuable  expedient  to  work  places  which  are  almost  impossible  of  driving 
with  common  blasting  powder,  owing  to  the  presence  of  unusually  strong 
blowers  of  gas,  and  only  under  those  circumstances  can  it  be  recommended 
for  use  in  blasting  coal. 

The  timber  was  discovered  on  fire  in  an  air-way,  near  the  pump,  in  the 
Lance  colliery,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  May  14,  and  it 
burned  furiously  for  several  hundred  feet  along  the  gangway.  The  roof  fell 
to  a  height  of  about  ten  feet,  and  complicated  the  situation  to  an  alarming 
extent.  They  succeeded,  by  strenuous  efforts,  and  the  application  of  plenty 
of  water,  to  check  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and  finally  extinguished  it  by  that 
means,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks. 

The  origin  of  this  fire  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  started  at  a  point 
where  the  steam  pipe  had  dried  everything  to  tinder,  and  where  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  it  probably  ignited  sp-mtaneously. 

RECORD  OF  COIililERY  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  1881. 
I<clilgli  Valley  Coal  Conipany. 

At  the  Henry  shaft,  compressed  air  was  introduced  to  supersede  steam, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  underground  machinery.  The  heat  I'adiat- 
ing  from  the  steam  pipe  underground,  raised  tiie  temperature  of  the  ven- 
tilation to  a  degree  so  as  to  cause  serious  disadvantage  to  the  workmen  and 
operators,  in  several  ways  ;  and  to  repair  this,  compressed  air  was  tried, 
and  the  change  proved  very  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

The  compressing  engine  is  located  near  the  boilers,  at  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  compressed  air  conducted  underoround  through  the  pipe  formerly 
used  to  convey  steam.  A  description  of  the  compressors,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  change,  is  given  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
writer,  from  Mr.  Lines,  outside  foreman  : 

Henry  Colliery,  August  6,  1881. 
G.  M.  Williams,  Esquire  : 

Sir  :  I  give  you  herewith  the  results  thus  far  obtained  from  using  com- 
pressed air  in  our  inside  workings.  Our  compressor  is  a  "  Duplex  ;"  size, 
fourteen  inches  to  seventeen  inches  ;  stroke,  thirty-six  inches  ;  with  a  boiler 
pressure  of  sixtj'-flve  pounds.  We  get  an  average  piston  speed  of  three 
hundred  feet  on  compressor,  and  an  air  pressure  of  fort3"-eight  pounds  on 
receiver.  It  is  running  four  direct  acting  pumps  ;  size,  lifts,  &c.,  as  fol- 
lows :  One  pump,  twenty  inches  ;  diameter  of  cylinder,  twenty  inches  ; 
length  of  stroke,  twenty-four  inches  ;  piston  speed,  eighty  feet  per  minute  ; 
discharge  of  water,  one  hundred  and  sixty  gallons;  vertical  height  of  lift, 
two  hundred  feet. 

One  pump,  ten  inches,  diameter  of  cylinder  ;  twelve  inch  stroke;  piston 
speed,  sixty  feet  per  minute;  discharging  sixty  gallons  of  water;  a  ver- 
tical height  of  seventy-three  feet. 
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One  pump,  ten  inches,  diameter  of  cylinder  ;  twelve  inch  stroke  ;  piston 
speed,  forty  feet  per  minute  ;  discharging  fifty  gallons  water  ;  one  hundred 
and  five  feet,  vertical  height. 

One  pump,  ten  inches,  diameter  of  cylinder ;  twelve  inch  stroke  ;  piston 
speed  sixty-four  feet  per  minute;  discharging  eighty  gallons  of  water ;  eighty- 
one  feet,  vertical  height. 

We  do  our  pumping  at  night,  lifting  about  seven  hundred  tons  of  water 
to  foot  of  shaft.  The  ventilation  of  our  lower  levels  is  greatly  improved ; 
the  temperature  normal ;  and  the  total  quantity  increased. 

We  hoist  the  coal  from  our  lower  (No.  2)  slope,  with  air ;  it  does  the 
work  nicely,  far  better  than  steam,  owing  to  the  great  condensation  of  the 
latter ;  the  pipes  leading  to  engine  being  somewhere  over  a  mile  in  length. 

In  summing  up  the  advantages  of  compressed  air  over  steam,  I  find  that, 
when  the  pipes  leading  the  steam  are  longest,  there  we  have  the  best  results 
with  air.  Take  our  lower  pump  as  an  illustration,  we  have  somewhere 
about  six  thousand  one  hundred  feet  of  pipe  leading  to  it.  With  steam 
pressure  of  sixty  pounds  on  boilers,  we  could  get  only  twenty-eight  feet 
per  minute  of  piston  speed.  Now,  with  air  pressure  of  forty-eight  pounds, 
we  can  get  a  piston  speed  of  sixty  feet.  The  ratio  of  gain  is  less  as  we  ap- 
proach the  boilers.  The  temperature  of  the  air  exhausting  from  the  pump 
into  the  air  currents  is  about  thirty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

My  impressions  are  that  for  deep  workings  compressed  air  is  a  grand 
success.  There  is  necessarily  a  small  loss  by  condensation  in  long  pipes 
when  steam  is  used,  and,  besides,  the  pressure  with  air  is  efiective  at  all 
points. 

I  have  written  this  for  your  information,  at  your  request,  and  trust  it  may 
embod}'  all  you  expected. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  E.  Lines. 

This  company  is  sinking  a  new  shaft  called  Dorrance,  on  the  Bidlack 
farm,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  the  sectional  area  of  which  is  fifty-two  by  twelve 
feet,  and  it  is  expected  to  cut  the  Baltimore  seam  at  a  depth  of  one  thou- 
sand feet.  When  com.pleted,  it  will  have  two  distinct  hoisting  departments, 
one  for  the  Hillman,  and  the  other  for  the  Baltimore  seam.  There  are 
twenty-five  men  employed  in  it,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  December 
31,  it  is  down  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Several  years  will  elapse  before 
it  will  be  completed  ready  to  ship  coal. 

I^elilgli  and  Willces-BaiTe  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Empire  shaft  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Baltimore  vein  to  the 
Red  Ash.  It  is  one  thousand  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  sectional 
area  of  seven  by  fourteen  feet.  The  coal  is  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  of 
good  quality. 

At  the  Hartford  slope  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Baltimore  to  the 
Ross  seam,  the  area  of  which  is  seven  by  twelve  feet,  and  is  five  hundred 
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feet  in  length.  A  second  opening  is  effected  to  another  lift,  and  the  coal 
is  twenty  feet  thick,  and  of  good  quality. 

At  No.  9  shaft.  Sugar  Notch,  two  tunnels  are  now  in  progress  of  driving 
from  the  Ross  to  the  Red  Ash  seam,  having  an  area  of  twelve  by  seven 
feet. 

The  Lance  shaft  was  extended  from  the  Bennett  down  to  the  Baltimore 
seam.  The  depth  of  extension  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet,  and 
the  total  depth  of  the  shaft,  at  present,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet 
from  the  surface.  An  air  shaft  is  in  progress  of  sinking,  which  will  con- 
stitute a  second  opening  for  the  other.  It  was  down,  December  31,  1881, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and,  when  completed,  will  probably  be 
five  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  There  was  no  coal  shipped  from  this  colliery 
during  1881,  but  it  will  be  ready  to  ship  coal  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
when  the  second  opening  will  be  eff"ected.  They  have  been  employing  an 
average  of  sixty-three  persons  during  the  j^ear,  effecting  the  work  described. 

The  Stanton  air  shaft  was  down  December  31,  a  depth  of  six  hundred 
and  eight  feet  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Baltimore  seam  ;  a  probable 
depth  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  This  shaft  is  intended  to  improve 
the  ventilation  of  the  Audenreid  colliery,  and  a  fan,  thirty-five  feet  diame- 
ter, will  be  erected  upon  it  for  that  purpuse.  The  shaft  is  twelve  by  twenty- 
five  feet;  part  of  it  will  probably  be  used  to  work  the  Hillman  seam,  the 
condition  of  which  appears  favorable  for  that  in  the  shaft.  They  are  em- 
ploying an  average  of  twenty-five  persons  and  had  two  fatal  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year  just  past. 

The  south  Wilkes-Barre  shaft  was  down,  December  31,  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  and  eighty -six  feet,  and  when  completed  to  the  Baltimore  seam 
will  be  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  size  is  twelve  by 
twenty-four  feet,  and  is  employing  an  average  of  twenty-one  persons. 

Dcla-ware  aiid.  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

At  the  Mill  Creek  slope  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  split  of  the  Baltimore  seam.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  seven  by  twelve  feet.  The  seam  is  eight  feet 
thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality. 

A  new  pair  of  hoisting  engines  was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  slope  to 
supersede  the  old  ones.  The  dimensions  of  the  steam  cylinders  are  twenty- 
six  by  forty-eight  inches,  and  the  drum  is  twelve  feet  diameter. 

At  Laurel  run  slope  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  bottom  to  top 
split  of  the  Baltimore  seam,  a  distance  of  sixty-feet ;  seven  cy  ten  feet  area, 
and  has  opened  a  convenient  territory  of  coal. 

The  new  tunnel  in  the  Baltimore  Tunnel  colliery,  noted  in  my  last  report, 
is  completed,  and  the  second  opening  effected.  It  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  seven  by  fifteen  feet  area.  The  Balti- 
more seam  in  this  colliery  is  ver}^  nearly  exhausted,  and  this  tunnel  was 
driven  from  that  seam  to  the  Red  Ash,  of  which  they  have  a  very  large 
territory  intact.     The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  fourteen  feet  thick.     A 
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new  double  fan  was  erected  to  supersede  their  old  furnace.  The  fans  are 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  fastened  on  the  same  axis,  about 
eight  feet  apart ;  a  plan  of  which  is  kindly  furnished  for  this  report,  which 
can  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  report  of  tests  of  the  fan. 

The  breaker  formerly  at  Young's  slope  was  removed  and  erected  at  the 
Conj'ngham  shaft.  It  was  completed  by  August  13,  when  they  began  ship- 
ping coal.  When  the  colliery  is  fully  opened  they  will  be  able  to  put  out 
about  seven  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day.  About  twelve  years  have  elapsed 
since  ground  was  first  broken  to  sink  this  shaft. 

Siisqueliauiia  Coal  Company. 

A  tunnel  was  driven  in  No.  I  slope,  from  the  Red  Ash  seam  to  the  Ross. 
Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  and  size  seven  by  ten  feet. 
The  coal  is  thin,  but  of  good  quality.  Another  tunnel  is  in  progress  lower 
down  on  the  dip,  in  No.  2  shaft,  to  cut  the  same  vein.  A  slope  is  also  in 
progress  of  sinking  in  this  shaft,  towards  the  basin.  It  is  down,  at  this 
writing,  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  gangway  level,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  on  a  varying  grade  of  from  seven  to  twelve  degrees. 

Klii$;stou  Coal  Company. 

This  compan3''s  new  shaft,  at  Kingston,  is  down  to  the  Red  Ash  vein, 
and  has  cut,  in  all,  five  seams  of  good  workable  coal.  The  Red  Ash,  at 
the  point  cut,  is  six  feet  thick.  A  tunnel  was  di'iven  in  No.  1  shaft,  from 
the  Cooper  to  the  Bennett  seam,  which  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  has  opened  a 
convenient  section  of  coal  of  good  quality.  The  tunnel  is  two  hundred 
feet  in  length. 

Gaylortl  Coal  Company. 

The  Gaylord  shaft  is  completed  to  the  Red  Ash  vein,  and  has  cut  three 
veins  hitherto  not  worked  in  this  track,  viz  :  Bennett,  Ross,  and  Red  Ash 
seams.  Thej'  are  now  working  to  eflfect  second  openings,  which  will  be 
accomplished  in  about  three  months.  The  shaft  is  forty-seven  b}^  twelve 
feet  area,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  depth.  There  ai'e  two 
pairs  of  hoi'^^^ting  engines  and  four  cages — all  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved plans.  The  coal  will  be  shipped  through  the  old  Gaylord  breaker, 
and  will  eventually  be  able  to  ship  about  twelve  hundred  tons  per  day. 

Franklin  Coal  Company. 

In  the  Brown  slope  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Baltimore  to  the 
Red  Ash  vein,  and  a  new  plane  was  made  in  the  former  to  let  the  coal  down 
from  the  upper  lifts. 

\V.  G.  Payne  &  Co. 

In  the  East  Boston  mine  a  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Bennett  to 
the  Cooper  vein,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen 
by  six  feet  area.  The  seain  is  six  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  of  excellent 
quality. 
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Albright  Coal  Company. 

A  tuimel  was  driven  from  the  surface  through  the  Ross  and  Red  Ash 
seams,  through  which  the  coal  from  those  veins  will  be  hauled  to  the 
breaker.  It  is  one  thousand  feet  in  length  and  seven  by  nine  feet  in  size. 
The  veins  are  thin  but  of  good  quality.  The  shaft  workings  were  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

Red  Asli  Coal  Company. 

At  this  promising  colliery  a  tunnel  was  effected  from  the  surface  to  the 
Red  Ash,  and  has  cut  the  Six-Foot  and  Ross  seams  besides  the  former. 
The  tunnel  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  the  coal  ag- 
gregate a  thickness  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  feet  of  excellent  quality.  A 
new  breaker  is  in  course  of  construction  which  will  enable  this  company  to 
double  their  shipments  for  the  year  1882. 

Tiew  Shaft. 

There  are  in  all  eleven  new  shafts  in  various  stages  of  progress  in  this 
district,  three  of  which  have  reached  their  terminus.  A  description  and 
details  relative  to  these  shafts  is  given  in  Table  No.  1,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 
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NcTV  Fans  erected  during  1881. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  fan  is  more  efficient  than  the  fur- 
nace for  ventilating  shallow  mines,  and  the  latter  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  use,  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  district.  To  super- 
sede the  furnace  at  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company  erected  a  new  double  fan,  designed  by  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Scharar,  and  it  has  proven  a  surprising  success  and  is  producing  un- 
usuall}'  large  volume  of  ventilation.  A  report  of  tests  made  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  fan  is  furnished  for  tliis  report,  and  is  found  elsewhere  under  that 
heading. 

To  supersede  their  old  furnace  which  failed  to  supply  sufficient  quantity 
of  air,  a  new  twelve  foot  fan,  open  periphery,  was  built,  on  the  plan  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Company,  at  their 
Boston  mines,  which  has  improved  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  so  that  the 
men  can  work  without  experiencing  any  discomfort. 

At  the  Albright  colliery  a  fan  was  erected  over  their  new  tunnel,  and  is 
supplying  sufficient  ventilation  for  their  collier3\  Dimensions  of  these  fans 
is  given  in  Table  No.  2,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  quantity  of  air 
exhausted  by  the  latter. 
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Tests  made  -tvitU  tlie  Ne^v  Fan  at  tlie  Baltimore  Tunnel  Colliery,  Dela-^vare  and 

Hudson  Canal  Company. 

As  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  aboA'e  fan,  kindly 
furnished  for  this  report  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharar,  its  design  is  different  from 
that  of  fans  generally  constructed  in  this  district,  and  for  that  reason  we 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  and  satisfactory  to  effect  a  fair,  thorough 
test  of  its  efficiency  as  a  ventilator  of  mines.  And  as  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  that,  to  our  satisfaction,  while  the  mine  was  in  operation,  owing 
to  the  changes  effected  in  the  length  and  rubbing  surface  of  the  air-ways 
by  opening  and  clossing  the  mine  doors,  and  the  increased  friction  caused 
upon  the  air-current  bj'  moving  cars.  The  tests  were  made  at  night,  Octo- 
ber 24,  when  no  work  was  done,  and  when  everything  effecting  the  airways 
remained  stationary.  The  fire  bosses  examined  the  doors  and  airways  af- 
ter work  ceased,  and  saw  that  everything  was  in  its  proper  order,  before  the 
tests  were  commenced. 

The  fan  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Scharar,  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming 
section  of  the  D.  &  H.  C.  Company's  mines.  He  and  Mr.  William  Rees, 
mining  boss,  and  three  other  assistants,  besides  the  writer,  were  present, 
conducting  the  tests.  The  measurements  were  effected  carefully,  and  the 
result  prov^ed  exceedingly  gratifying,  showing  that  an  unusually  large  vol- 
ume of  ventilation  was  produced,  and  thus  banishing  all  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  fan. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  are  two  fans  each  seventeen  and  half 
feet  diameter,  fastened  upon  the  same  shaft,  about  eight  feet  apart ;  and  the 
power  is  communicated  from  the  engines  by  a  belt  to  a  pulley-wheel  five 
feet  diameter,  fastened  on  the  fan  shaft,  midwaj"  between  the  fans.  There 
are  four  inlets  for  the  air  to  enter  the  fans,  one  on  each  side  of  each  fan, 
and  each  is  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  areas  of  these  inlets  are  equal  to 
the  circumferential  areas  of  the  heel  of  fan-blades,  and  the  blades  are  four 
feet  wide  by  five  feet  long,  having  two  inches  of  space  on  each  side  between 
the  blades  and  casing.  The  area  of  the  outlets  at  the  tips  of  blades  is 
twenty-six  square  feet  each. 

The  fans  are  surrounded  by  a  large  building  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  air  to  enter  the  fans  on  all  sides,  and  the  air  enter  the  build- 
ing from  the  air  shaft  through  a  short  stone  arch  made  in  the  old  furnace 
stack,  having  an  area  of  passage  equal  to  one  hundred  and  seven  square 
feet. 

To  ascertain  the  power  applied  by  the  engines  in  the  absence  of  an  indi- 
cator, the  throttle  valve  was  fully  opened  at  different  pressures  of  steam, 
and  the  piston  speed,  under  that  pressure,  minus  twenty-five  per  cent.,  de- 
ducted for  losses  by  friction,  was  taken  in  the  calculations. 

The  boilers  which  generate  the  steam  are  within  about  thirty  feet  of  the 
engines,  and  the  fires  are  supplied  with  draft  by  steam  jets  or  blowers. 
The  blowers  would  not  be  effective  at  a  pressure  low  enough  for  our  first 
test,  so  the  valve  had  to  be  partly  closed  to  run  the  engine  at  the  required 
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speed.  Therefore,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  not  given  in  that  test.  The 
velocity  of  the  air  was  measured  within  about  fifteen  feet  to  the  fans,  and 
the  water-gauge  and  revolutions  of  the  fan  were  taken  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  natural  ventilation 
the  fan  was  stopped,  and  immediately  the  current  of  air  reversed  and  flowed 
down  the  air  shaft ;  this  was  measured,  and  found  to  be  traveling  at  a  ve- 
locity of  fifty  feet  per  minute,  proving  a  natural  ventilation  against  the  fan 
equal  to  5,350  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  fan  was  now  tried  at  various 
speeds,  the  details  and  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  tables  marked  A 
and  B,  following  these  remarks. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  fan  was  increased, 
larger  volume  of  air  was  exhausted  by  each  revolution  of  the  fan-blades  ; 
perhaps  the  opposing  influence  of  the  natural  pressure  exerted  against  the 
fan,  was,  to  some  extent,  the  cause  of  this  anomal}^,  but  it  prevailed  also 
in  the  velocity  of  the  air,  as  compared  to  the  speed  of  the  tips  of  fan-blades, 
which,  on  the  last  three  trials,  exceeded  the  velocitj^  of  blades. 

While  this  fan  is  yielding  excellent  results  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  favorable  condition  of  the  air- ways  in  the  mine  upon  which  it  is  placed 
has  vast  influence  effecting  the  quantity  of  air  discharged,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  certain  ventilating  pressure.  For  instance,  the  application  of 
eleven  six  tenths  horse-power  at  this  mine  produces  a  current  of  air  equal 
to  14*7,232  cubic  feet  per  minute,  whereas  in  many  other  mines  where  the 
condition  of  the  air- ways  are  not  so  favorable  for  the  free  passage  of  air, 
the  application  of  the  same  power  would  fail  to  produce  more  than  70,000 
cubic  feet,  being  less  than  one  half  the  quantity  produced  at  the  Baltimore 
Tunnel  mine.  These  facts  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  merits  of  a  ventilator  is  to  be  tested. 

The  Baltimore  Tunnel  is  an  old  colliery  and  has  vast  area  of  workings  to 
be  ventilated  ;  but  the  air-ways  are  very  large,  leaving  room  enough  for  the 
air  to  travel  at  slow  speed  in  all  parts  of  the  mine.  Evidently  this  accounts 
for  the  singularly  small  water-gauge  indications  and  low  pressure  required, 
to  propel  such  large  volume  of  air  through  its  passages,  and  has  material 
influence  in  enhancing  the  useful  effect  of  the  fan. 

The  result  of  our  experiment  and  details  of  the  calculations  deduced 
therefrom  are  presented  in  the  tables  A  and  B,  as  follows  ; 
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Ambulances  aud  Stretclicrs. 

The  law  providing  ambulances  or  stretchers  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing injured  persons  to  their  homes,  is  not  worded  as  definite  as  it  should 
be  respecting  the  inspector's  right  to  decide  which  shall  be  procured  for 
each  colliery.  It  is  generally  believed  that  stretchers  are  the  best  and 
most  comfortable  instrument  to  carry  injured  persons  who  live  convenient 
to  the  mines  ;  but  when  they  reside  too  far  to  be  conveniently  carried  upon 
stretchers,  an  ambulance  constructed  as  prescribed  in  the  law,  should  be 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The  operators  of  this  district  ha\e  already- 
procured  two  stretchers  and  two  blankets  for  each  of  nearly  all  the  mines, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  time,  at  last,  arrived,  when  the  hitherto  in- 
human treatment  of  hauling  injured  persons  home  in  coal  wagons  must 
cease.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  operators  would  have  provided  better  con- 
veyances long  ago  had  they  not  entertained  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  so.  They  felt  it  was  not  agreeable  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  con- 
veyances when  all  were  hoping  that  nothing  would  occur  causing  the  need 
of  such.  However,  accidents  seems  to  be  inevitably  connected  with  coal 
mining,  and  everything  in  our  power  should  be  done  to  guard  against  in- 
creasing the  sufferers'  pain  while  conveying  them  home.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  operators  of  the  mines  manifest  a  disposition  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect  most  cordially. 

liCgal  Proceedings. 

Upon  application  before  his  Honor  C.  E.  Rice,  P.  J.,  the  following 
opinion  was  rendered,  granting  an  injunction  upon  the  Plymouth  Coal  Com- 
pany, at  Dodson  shaft,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania.  The  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  fully  set  forth  by  his  honor  in  a  clear  manner,  and 
the  opinion  is  therefore  presented  in  full,  as  follows  : 

Common  Pleas  of  I.iizerne  Connty. 

Commonwealth  ex  rel.  Williams,  Mine  Inspector,  vs.  Haddock  et  al. — 
Construction  of  Statutes — Office  of  a  Proviso — Jurisdiction  of  Court 
to  Restrain  Mining  of  Coal  in  Contravention  of  Mine  Ventilation 
Act — New  Workings. 

1.  If  it  appears  that  a  mine  is  being  operated  in  contravention  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1870,  known  as  the  mine  ventilation  act,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  restrain  so  much  of  the  operation  as  is  illegal,  regardless  of  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  extra  hazard. 

'2.  The  defendants  were  owners  of  a  coal  mine  operated  thi'ough  a  shaft, 
and  it  was  charged,  and  not  denied,  that  they  permitted  men  to  work  in 
the  first  and  third  seams  (which  were  connected  with  a  second  opening)  at 
the  same  time  that  other  employes,  not  exceeding  twenty  in  number,  were 
at  work  in  the  fifth  seam  of  coal,  "  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  gangway 
to  connect  with  a  second  opening,  not  yet  completed,  to  said  seam :  " 
Held— 

(a)  That  the  general  terms  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the  third  section  of 
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the  act  referred  to,  were  it  not  for  the  proviso,  would  have  a  twofold  ap- 
plication to  this  mine  :  First,  upon  the  operations  in  the  first  and  third 
seams  ;  and  second,  on  the  work  in  the  fifth  seam — prohibiting  the  former, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  prohibiting  the  latter  absolutely. 

(6)  The  office  of  the  proviso  in  the  same  section  is  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sary efiect  or  application  of  the  prohibition  upon  the  opening  of  new  mines 
and  workings,  and  not  to  qualify  the  prohibition  against  permitting  men 
to  work  in  the  other  seams  at  the  same  time. 

(c)  While,  therefore,  the  prohibition  of  the  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
work  in  the  fifth  seam,  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  the  section  has  no 
application  to  the  other  seams. 

(d)  It  does  not  follow  from  this  construction  that  there  is  to  be  a  total 
cessation  of  mining  until  the  new  working  is  connected  with  a  second  open- 
ing ;  but  what  the  law  requires  is,  that  while  men  are  actually  emplo^^ed  in 
the  new  working,  other  men  shall  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  at  work  mining 
and  hoisting  coal  from  the  other  seams. 

3.  Office  of  a  proviso  in  a  statute  discussed  and  defined. 

4.  Rules  for  construction  of  statutes  discussed. 

5.  If,  by  reason  of  ambiguity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  considera- 
tions outside  the  letter  of  an  act  to  learn  the  legislative  intent,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  legislation,  the  motive  which  led  to  it, 
and  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  avoid. 

6.  History  and  purpose  of  the  provisions  in  the  mine  ventilation  act  re- 
lating to  second  openings. 

Motion  for  injunction. 

Opinion  by  Rice,  P.  J. 

The  defendants  are  the  owners  of  a  coal  mine  operated  through  a  shaft, 
and  it  is  charged,  and  not  denied,  that  they  permit  and  employ  men  to 
work  in  the  first  and  third  seams  of  coal  (which  are  connected  with  a  second 
opening)  at  the  same  time  that  other  employes,  not  exceeding  twenty  in 
number,  are  at  work  in  the  fifth  seam  of  coal  "  for  the  purpose  of  working 
a  gangway  or  gangways  to  connect  with  a  second  opening,  which  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  to  said  seam." 

I.  Section  five  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1870,  (P.  L.,  3  ;  P.  D.,  1069,  pi.  5,) 
entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed 
in  coal  mines,"  provides  that  the  Court,  on  the  application  of  the  inspector 
of  mines,  "  shall  prohibit,  by  injunction  or  otherwise,  the  working  of  any 
mine  in  which  any  person  is  employed  in  working,  or  is  permitted  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  working,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
The  simple  question  then  is  whether  the  method  of  raining  complained  of 
is  in  contravention  of  the  proAdsions  of  the  third  section,  not  whether  it  is 
in  this  particular  case  extra  hazardous.  If  the  statute  forbids  it,  then  we 
must  prohibit  it,  but  if  the  statute  does  not  forbid  it,  either  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication,  then  the  Court  has  no  greater  authority  to  inter- 
fere than  it  would  have  on  a  similar  application  in  any  other  private. 
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though  hazardous,  business.  The  section,  so  far  as  material  here,  reads  as 
follows  :  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  agent  of  any  anthracite 
coal  mine  or  colliery,  worked  by  or  through  a  shaft  or  slope,  to  employ 
any  person  in  working  within  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  or  to  permit  any 
person  to  be  in  such  coal  mine  or  colliery  for  the  purpose  of  working  there- 
in, unless  there  are  in  communication  with  every  seam  or  stratum  of  coal 
worked  in  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  for  the  time  being  at  work,  at  least, 
two  shafts,  or  slopes,  or  outlets  *  *  *  by  which  *  *  * 
distinct  means  of  ingress  or  egress  are  always  available  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed :  *  *  *  Provided,  *  *  *  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  opening  a  new  coal  mine  or  colliery,  nor  to  any  working 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  communication  between  two  or  more  shafts, 
slopes,  or  outlets,  so  long  as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at 
any  one  time  in  the  said  new  mine  or  working.^'' 

II.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  prohibitory  clause  of  this  section  will 
aid  us  in  the  understanding  of  the  restriction  of  its  operation  by  the  pro- 
viso or  excepting  clause.  As  preliminary  to  this  examination  it  may  be 
conceded  that  the  working  in  the  fifth  seam  is  clearly  within  the  terms  of 
this  proviso.  It  is  being  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  making  communica- 
tion with  a  second  opening,  and  not  more  than  twenty  men  are  employed 
therein  at  any  one  time.  By  the  express  terms  of  the  proviso,  then,  it  is 
not  unlawful  to  employ  and  permit  men  to  be  in  the  mine  for  this  purpose. 
But  what  in  the  prohibitory  clause,  taken  by  itself,  makes  it  unlawful  to 
employ  or  permit  men  to  work  in  the  first  and  third  seams,  which  are  con- 
nected with  a  second  outlet  ?  Clearly  not  the  fact  per  se  that  there  is 
another  open  seam  connected  with  the  same  shaft,  which  has  no  second 
out-let ;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  another  such  seam,  in  the  language  of 
the  statute,  "  for  the  time  being  at  work."  When  no  work  is  being  done 
in  the  fifth  seam,  then,  beyond  doubt,  it  is  lawful  to  permit  the  men  to 
proceed  with  their  work  in  the  first  and  third  seams;  and,  to  repeat,  when 
work  is  being  carried  on  the  fifth  seam,  then,  in  the  language  of  the 
statute,  it  is  a  seam  "  for  the  time  being  at  work,"  and  it  is  therefore 
unlawful  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  with  the  work  in  the  first  and  third 
seams.  But  it  will  be  observed  further,  that,  by  a  literal  reading  of  the 
prohibitory  clause  of  the  section,  such  working  of  a  new  seam,  not  con- 
nected with  a  second  outlet,  not  only  makes  unlawful  the  working  of  the 
first  and  third  seams  at  the  same  time,  but  is  unlawful  in  itself,  even 
though  no  men  be  employed  in  the  other  seams.  In  this  connection, 
we  refer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  terms,  "  ever^*  seam  or  stratum  of  coal 
worked  in  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  for  the  time  being  at  work,"  do 
not  include  a  seam  in  which  the  only  work  being  done  is  the  driving 
through  coal  to  make  a  communication  between  two  shafts  or  outlets.  If 
this  be  the  technical  sense  of  the  words,  which  we  doubt,  we  do  not  think 
they  were  used  in  such  sense,  for  they  are  not  to  be  taken  by  themselves 
alone,  but  in  connection  with  what  follows.  The  subsequent  words  of  the 
same  enacting  clause,  which  equally  define  the  requirements  of  the  law  as 
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to  second  openings,  show  that  the  Legislature  had  in  view  the  safety  of, 
and  hence  required  an  available  mode  of  ingress  and  egress  for  all  "  the 
persons  employed  in  said  mine,"  and  for  all  "  the  persons  employed  therein," 
in  which  general  terms  are  included,  not  only  those  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  profitable  mining  of  coal  or  the  mining  of  coal  in  its  strict  technical 
sense,  but  also  those  men  who  may  be  "  employed  "  in  the  mine  in  just  such 
woi'k  as  this.  It  is  only  by  thus  understanding  the  language  that  we  can 
give  full  effect  to  all  parts  of  the  section.  Then,  as  we  conceive,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  proviso,  the  general  terms  of  the  enacting  clause  v/ould  have  a 
twofold  application  to  this  mine ;  first,  upon  the  operations  in  the  first  and 
third  seams  ;  and  second,  upon  the  work  in  the  fifth  seam,  prohibiting  the 
former  under  certain  circumstances,  and  prohibiting  the  latter  absolutely  ; 
and  hence,  as  the  second  application  above  referred  to,  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  open  new  seams  without  an  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
there  was  necessit}^  for  a  proviso,  or  saving  clause.  ''  The  office  of  a  pro- 
viso generally  is  either  to  except  something  from  the  enacting  clause  to 
restrain  its  generality,  or  to  exclude  some  possible  ground  of  misinterjire- 
tation  of  it,  as  extending  to  cases  not  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be 
brought  within  its  purview."  Minis  vs.  \J.  S.,  15  Pet.,  423.  Remembering 
now  the  twofold  operation  of  the  enacting  clause,  and  particularly  its  ap- 
plication to  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  seams,  and  the  necessity  which 
there  was  for  a  qualifying  clause,  which,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
number  of  men  to  be  employed,  would  permit  such  work,  and  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  of  the  proviso  and  its  ofBce 
in  this  section.  Its  terms  are  aptly  chosen,  and  could  not  have  been  more 
so,  to  avoid  the  necessary  effect  or  application  of  the  prohibition  upon  the 
opening  of  new  mines,  or  workings,  and  not  to  qualify  the  prohibition 
against  permitting  men  to  work  in  the  other  seams  at  the  same  time,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  statute,  while  the  new  seam  is  "  for  the  time  being  at 
work." 

III.  Did  the  Legislature  intend  the  language  of  the  proviso  to  have 
a  broader  application  than  its  exact  words  imply?  In  the  affirmative,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  terms  of  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  section,  there  would  still,  of  necessity,  be  an  implied 
right  to  prosecute  work  in  a  new  seam,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  a  second  opening,  that  an  express  provision  permitting  such  work 
would  be  superfluous,  and  that,  therefore,  the  proviso  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish some  other  purpose  not  to  be  implied.  However,  this  might  be, 
if  there  were  no  proviso,  we  are  not  authorized  to  assiume  that  the  Legis- 
lature so  thought.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ccmclusive  evidence  that,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Legislature,  there  was  necessity  for  an  express  qualification 
of  the  prohibition,  so  as  to  permit  the  prosecution  of  work  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  a  second  opening,  to  be  found  in  its  exception  from  its  opera- 
tion of  new  mines,  where  the  legal  implication  of  right  from  necessity  would 
be  much  stronger  than  in  the  case  in  hand.     While  it  is  a  proper  rule  that 
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a  stiitute  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  so  constructed  that,  if  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, no  clause,  sentence,  or  word  should  be  superfluous,  void,  or  insig- 
nificant ;  yet  Lord  Coke  saj^s,  "  abundans  cautela  non  nocet,  and  the  ancient 
sages  of  the  law  did  ever  make  things  as  plain,  and  leave  as  little  to  con- 
struction, as  might  be."— ^  Inst.,  375 ;  Dwar.  Stat.,  {Potter,)  100. 

So  here  a  careful  study  of  the  section  shows  that  the  Legislature  intended 
to  leave  nothing  to  implication,  but  that  this  subject  of  second  openings  or 
outlets  should  be  as  free  from  the  necessity  for  judicial  construction  as 
human  language  could  make  it.  But  in  the  construction  of  statutes  the 
will  of  the  law-maker  is  not  to  be  thwarted  nor  misinterpreted  by  a  strict 
grammatical,  or  even  logical  construction  of  its  terms,  which  leads  to  an 
absurd  conclusion,  or  has  an  effect  not  contemplated  when  the  law  was  made, 
if  another  and  more  reasonable  construction  is  possible.  So,  also,  it  is  but 
an  artificial  rule  which  exalts  the  office  of  either  the  enacting  clause  or  pro- 
viso above  that  of  the  other,  but  it  has  been  said  "  the  true  principle,  un- 
doubtedly, is  that  the  sound  interpretation  and  meaning  of  the  statute  on 
a  view  of  the  enacting  clause  and  proviso  taken  and  construed  together  is 
to  pi-evail.  If  the  principal  object  of  the  act  can  be  accomplished,  and 
stand  under  the  restriction  of  the  saving  clause  or  proviso,  the  same  is  not 
to  be  held  void  for  repugnancy." — ]  Kent  Com.,  4^3,  (note  a.) 

On  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  section  does  the  plain,  though  restricted, 
sense,  which  we  have  shown  the  language  of  the  proviso  to  have,  produce 
an  eflfect  not  foreseen  and  intended  when  the  terms  were  chosen,  or  involve 
any  repugnancy  diflicult  to  reconcile,  or  lead  to  any  absurd,  or  even  un- 
reasonable conclusion  ? 

First.  The  whole  context  shows  that  this  was  not  an  unforeseen  case. 
It  was  a  well  understood  fiict  that  two  or  more  seams  in  the  same  mine 
would,  in  frequent  cases,  be  worked  at  the  same  time,  that  new  seams  would, 
in  all  practical  operations,  almost  necessarily  be  opened  before  the  other 
seams  connected  with  a  second  opening  would  be  worked  out,  and,  of  course, 
that  no  new  seam  could  be  opened  and  instantly  connected  with  a  second 
outlet.  All  these  conditions  were  directly  in  view  of  the  legislative  mind, 
and  provision  was  intended  to  be  made  for  them ;  therefore,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  the  words  used  to  express  the  legislative  will  were 
chosen  advisedly,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  and  clear  apprehension,  not 
only  of  their  import,  but  of  their  future  application  to  a  case  like  this  ; 
and  we  are  equally  bound  to  assume  that  no  qualification  or  positive  decla- 
ration was  omitted,  which  the  Legislature  would  have  adopted,  had  it  been 
legislating  for  this  case  alone. 

Second.  Neither  is  there  any  irreconcilable  repugnancv  between  the  en- 
acting clause  and  proviso,  but  both  can  have  full  effect,  and  still  stand  to- 
gether. This,  I  think,  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  in  our  consideration 
of  the  twofold  operation  of  the  enacting  clause,  of  its  especial  application 
to  the  opening  of  new  seams  and  workings,  and  of  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  the  exception  of  such  new  workings  therefrom. 
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Third.  As  to  the  consequences,  it  might  well  be  said,  if  the  woi'k  in  all 
the  seams  must  be  wholly  stopped  until  the  new  seam  or  working  should 
be  connected  with  the  second  opening,  that  this  would  be  such  an  absurd 
and  unreasonable  conclusion  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  Legislature 
intended  the  language  to  have  that  effect,  and  therefore  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  seek  a  more  reasonable  construction,  if  such  a  one  were  possible. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  effect  of  our  construction,  as  every 
one  acquainted  at  all  with  anthracite  coal  mining  knows.  Reasonable  fore- 
sight will  discover  to  the  operator  what  will  be  the  future  necessity  for 
opening  new  seams  or  workings,  and  reasonable  prudence  in  management 
will  readily  discover  opportunities  for  doing  such  work  at  times  when  men 
are  not  employed  in  mining  coal  for  the  market  in  the  other  seams.  If 
such  new  working  is  postponed  until  the  last  moment,  when,  perhaps,  the 
state  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  profit  of  the  operator  seem  to  require  that 
the  mine  should  be  operated  to  its  fullest  capacit}^,  and  that  men  should  be 
constantly  employed  in  the  other  seams,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  operator,  and 
not  of  the  law,  if  the  construction  we  have  given  to  it  works  inconvenience 
and  loss.  To  illustrate  by  the  case  in  hand :  It  is  said  that  three  shifts  a 
day  are  employed  in  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seam,  and  that  this,  of  course, 
occujDies  the  full  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  the  most  profitable  operation  of  this  mine  that  this  seam  be 
opened  and  prepared  for  work  at  once.  Hence  it  is  urged  that  hardship  will 
be  wrought  if  the  work  in  the  other  seams  must  be  entirely  suspended  until 
this  necessary  work  can  be  completed.  To  this  the  complete  answer  is,  that 
this  is  not  the  effect  of  the  law.  All  that  the  law  requires  in  its  most  literal 
reading  is,  that  while  men  are  actually  employed  in  the  new  working,  other 
men  shall  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  at  work  in  the  other  seams.  It  is,  there- 
fore, for  the  defendants  to  decide  whether  they  will  push  this  new  working 
uninterruptedly  to  completion,  and  in  the  meantime  suspend  operations  in 
the  other  seams,  or  whether  the}^  will  work  fewer  shifts  a  day  in  the  new 
seam,  and  thus  give  opportunity  to  work  one  or  more  shifts  in  the  other 
seams.  If  this  works  inconvenience  in  prolonging  the  time  necessary  to 
prepare  the  new  seam  for  profitable  operation,  or  possibly  loss,  in  that  a 
total  or  partial  suspension  of  the  profitable  working  in  the  other  seams  has 
become  necessary,  the  defendants  cannot  j ustly  blame  the  law,  because  they 
might  have  foreseen  such  a  condition  of  things,  and  by  an  earlier  com- 
mencement of  the  new  working  they  might  have  avoided  any  possible  loss 
or  inconvenience. 

IV.  In  coming  to  our  conclusion,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  affidavits 
submitted  by  the  defendants,  wherein  it  is  substantially  alleged,  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  men  working  in  the 
fifth  seam  are  as  safe  when  coal  is  being  mined  from  the  other  two  seams 
as  they  would  be  if  work  in  those  seams  was,  for  the  time  being,  suspended. 
Assuming,  for  a  moment,  this  to  be  a  relevant  fact,  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  inference  is  based. 
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First.  It  is  argued  that  the  coal  ixiiued  from  the  fifth  seam  in  driving  the 
gangway  must  be  disposed  of,  and  for  that  purpose  the  breaker  must  be 
heated,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  as  great  danger  of  the  burning  of  the 
breaker,  as  though  coal  were  also  being  hoisted  and  put  through  it  from 
the  other  seams.  Concede  all  this  to  be  so,  then  it  must  follow  that  the 
burning  of  the  breaker  is  one  of  the  dangers  necessarily  incident  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  vein,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  Being  so,  there  is  all  the 
greater  reason  for  ceasing  the  use  of  the  shaft  and  machinery  for  the  hoist- 
ing of  coal  from  the  other  seams  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  may  be  left 
free,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  rescue  of  the  men  empkyed  in  the  new 
working  in  case  of  such  accident. 

Second.  It  is  said  that  when  the  breaker  is  idle,  or  not  in  full  operation, 
there  is  greater  danger  to  it  from  the  carelessness  of  loafers  and  tramps 
who  congregate  about  it.  Now,  we  cannot  conceive  this  to  be  seriously 
argued.  If  there  is  danger  from  such  cause,  it  is  in  no  case  unavoidable. 
A  reasonable  regard  for  the  lives  of  those  under  ground,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  motive  of  self-interest  to  prevent  the  injury  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, ought  to  prompt  an  effectual  guard  against  it,  whether  there  are 
twenty  or  one  hundred  men  employed  below. 

Third.  It  is  said  that  the  machinery  works  more  freely  and  with  less 
danger  from  friction  when  constantly  nsed.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
the  statute  does  not  contemplate  an  entire  cessation  of  mining  until  the 
new  vein  or  working  has  been  connected  with  a  second  opening,  as  we  have 
heretofore  shown,  and  we  do  not  understand  from  the  affidavits  that  a  ces- 
sation of  such  operations  for  one  or  two  shifts  each  day,  so  as  to  permit 
the  new  work  to  progress,  can  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  danger  from 
this  cause.  A  stoppage  of  the  full  use  of  the  breaker,  shaft,  and  machinery 
for  such  a  considerable  length  of  time  as  to  cause  additional  risks  upon 
their  being  again  started,  is  not  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Fourth.  It  is  said  any  increased  danger  to  the  men  in  the  fifth  seam 
from  the  full  use  of  the  breaker,  shaft,  and  machinery  in  the  mining  and 
hoisting  of  coal  from  the  first  and  third  seams  is  compensated  by  the  in- 
creased care  and  watchfulness  necessarily  incident  to  such  full  use.  How- 
ever plausible  this  argument  may  seem,  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  Legislature.  As  we  have  shown  from  the  generality  of  the 
prohibition  clause,  the  Legislature  thought  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
mining  and  hoisting  of  coal  from  any  one  seam,  which  would  extend  not 
only  to  the  men  in  that  seam,  but  also  to  the  men  working  in  the  other 
seams,  and  sought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  provide  against  it.  This,  then, 
must  be  conceded  to  be  an  additional  source  of  danger  to  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  fifth  seam,  and  it  does  not  appear,  either  in  the  expressed 
thought  of  the  Legislature,  or  in  the  affidavits,  that  it  might  not  be  avoided, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  same  degree  of  care  and  watchfulness  be  given  to  ' 
the  shaft,  breaker,  and  machinery,  as  though  they  were  at  the  same  time 
being  used  in  the  mining  and  hoisting  of  coal  from  the  other  seams. 
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But,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  these  considerations  seem  to  us  to  be 
aside  from  the  inquiry  before  us.  The  question  is  not  what  our  conclusion 
is  upon  the  facts,  but  what  the  Legislature  thought.  If  the  Legislature 
thought  such  method  of  mining  would  increase  the  danger  of  accidents, 
and  would  correspondingly  diminish  the  chances  of  the  men  in  the  fifth 
seam  to  escape  in  case  of  such  accidents,  and  clearly  prohibit  it,  then,  in 
the  application  of  the  law,  we  are  not  authorized  to  consider  the  question 
of  extra  danger  as  a  fact  in  issue. 

We  have  thus  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plain  sense  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  section  forbids  the  method  of  mining  complained  of  in  this  bill, 
and  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  reason  to  assume  that  the  Legislature  in- 
tended the  language  of  the  proviso  to  have  a  broader  efi'ect  in  annulling  the 
prohibition  of  the  enacting  clause  than  its  plain  sense  implies.  What  room 
is  there  then  for  interpretation  ?  When  an  act  is  expressed  in  clear  and 
precise  terms ;  when  the  sense  is  manifest,  and  leads  to  nothing  absurb, 
there  can  be  no  reason  not  to  adopt  the  sense  which  it  naturally  presents. 
To  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  conjecture,  in  order  to  restrain  or  extinguish 
it,  is  to  elude  it." 

Y.  But  if  it  would  be  proper  or  necessary  to  resort  to  considerations 
outside  the  letter  of  the  act  to  learn  the  legislative  intent,  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  legislation,  the  motives  which  led  to 
it,  and  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  avoid.  "  The  reason  of  the  law,  that  is, 
the  motive  which  led  to  making  it,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  true  sense ;  and  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it  when- 
ever it  is  required  to  explain  an  obscure,  equivocal,  and  undetermined  point 
or  to  make  application  of  it  to  a  particular  case.  As  soon  as  we  know  the 
reason  which  alone  has  determined  the  will  of  him  who  speaks,  we  ought 
to  interpret  his  words,  and  to  apply  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  that  will 
alone."  Yattel's  Bules,  Dwar.  Stat.,  (Potter.)  128.  As  everyone  knows, 
this  act  was  the  immediate  and  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  disaster  at 
Avondale.  If,  at  that  time,  there  was  any  one  necessity  which,  by  reason 
of  that  accident,  pressed  more  vigorously  than  any  other  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  it  was  the  necessity  for  such  express  provision  of 
law  as  would  secure  to  every  man  employed  in  every  mine  so  far  as  human 
forethough  could  provide  it,  an  available  mode  of  egress  in  case  of  accident. 
For  the  want  of  such  provision,  more  than  one  hundred  lives  had  been  un- 
necessarily sacrificed.  This,  then,  was  the  uppermost  thought,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  was  the  first  purpose  of  the  law. 
With  this  broad  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  law,  we  can  see  how  the  require- 
ments of  two  openings  for  every  seam  worked  was  not  the  limit  which  the 
Legislature  set  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  but  regard  was  also  had  for 
the  fullest  possible  safety  of  those  who  should  necessarily  be  engaged  in 
opening  new  seams  which  could  not  at  once  be  connected  with  a  second 
outlet.  So,  also,  from  the  sweeping  character  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
section,  which  directs  the  prohibition  to  the  whole  mine  and  not  to  any 
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particular  seam,  vein,  or  working,  we  can  see  that  the  Legislature  regarded 
the  several  workings  in  this  same  mine  as  a  connected  whole,  and  as  such 
contributing  to  the  common  danger  to  all. 

This  being  so,  in  making  necessarj^  exception  of  new  workings,  the  Leg- 
islature clearly  must  have  had  in  view,  not  only  the  dangers  to  the  men 
employed  therein  necessarily  incident  to  the  same,  but  also  other  perils  to 
the  same  men  arising  from  the  use  of  the  shafi  or  slope  and  machinery  in 
the  mining  and  hoisting  of  coal  from  the  other  seams  at  the  same  time. 
The  former  could  not  be  avoided,  but  the  latter  could,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  when  legislating  for  the  great  general  purpose  of  reducing 
the  dangers  to  all  "  the  men  employed  "  to  the  minimum,  the  Legislature 
should  have  used  language,  which,  by  a  natural  and  reasonable  construc- 
tion, would  tend  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  without  in- 
tending it  to  have  that  effect. 

The  sum  of  our  conclusions  is,  that  while  the  prohibition  of  the  section 
does  not  appiy  to  the  fifth  seam,  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  it  does  not 
appl}^  to  the  other  seams. 

There  remains  but  one  other  suggestion  necessar}^  for  us  to  notice.  It 
was  urged  that  the  question  here  presented  was  decided  in  Commonwealth 
ex  rel.,  vs.  The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company.  The  case  is  not  reported, 
and  no  opinion  was  filed  ;  but  we  have  examined  the  bill  and  answer,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  issue  presented  was  quite  difterent  from  the  one 
before  us.  The  prayer  was  for  injunction  against  the  entire  operation  of 
the  mine ;  whereas,  as  we  have  here  shown,  the  working  in  the  new  seam  is 
in  no  sense  unlawful.  The  answer  also,  was  much  more  positive  in  its  de- 
nial of  the  allegations  in  the  bill  than  are  the  affidavits  here  filed.  If  we 
felt  that  the  record  in  that  case  cleai'ly  showed  an  adjudication  of  the  exact 
issue  presented  here,  we  would  readily  yield  our  own  convictions.  We  do 
not  think  it  does,  however,  and  therefore  we  do  not  regard  our  conclusions 
as  overruling  the  former  judgment  of  this  Court.  On  the  contrary,  while 
the  point  has  not  heretofore  been  ruled,  we  consider  our  conclusions  as  in 
entire  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  decisions  of  Judge  Harding,  in  Com- 
monwealth vs.  Bonnell,  8  Phila.,  534,  and  Commonwealth  vs.  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  29  Leg.  Int.,  213,  and  of  Judge  Dana,  in  Com- 
monwealth vs.  Tompkins,  1  Luz.  Leg.  Reg.,  341. 

And  now,  to  wit:  4th  April,  1881,  it  is  ordered  that  an  injunction  issue 
restraining  the  defendants  from  employing  and  permitting  persons  to  be  in 
the  first  and  third  seams  of  coal,  in  the  mine  described  in  the  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  therein,  at  the  same  time  that  any  person  or  persons 
are  at  work  in  the  fifth  seam,  until  further  ordered. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Atherton,  for  plaintiff.  G.  R.  Bedford,  Esquire,  and 
G.  W.  Shonk,  Esquire,  for  defendants. 

Accidents  In  and  aronnd  tlic  Mines. 

The  facts  elicited  by  investigation  into   the  causes  of  mine  accidents 
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shows  that  there Js  yet  ample  room  for  improvement  in  both  the  condition 
and  general  management  of  the  mines,  pertaining  to  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons employed  to  work  therein  ;  and  that  the  aggregate  number  of  acci- 
dents can  be  considerably  reduced  by  judicious  application  of  a  more  ef- 
fective discipline,  commanding  ultimate  submission  and  compliance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  collieries  in  all  cases  appertaining  to  the 
safety  of  the  employes  ;  and  by  a  greater  attention  given  to  their  care,  in 
general  by  the  mine  bosses  and  their  assistants.  Careless  employes  need 
close  watching,  for  they  are  frequently  found  extremely  indifferent  to  their 
own  personal  safety,  and  have  to  be  compelled  through  harsh  measures 
to  secure  their  working  places,  and  make  them  safe  to  work  tlierein. 

Fully  two  thirds  of  the  accidents  occurring  in  coal  mines  are  evidently 
the  direct  consequences  of  the  carelessness  of  the  victims  themselves  ;  evi- 
dently some  may  be  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  practical  experience  with  the 
work  of  mining  coal.  The  careful  observer  would  not  fail  to  notice  that 
rarely  is  the  miner  who  takes  time  to  see  his  work,  and  do  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  found  among  the  victims  of  accidents,  especially  accidents  in- 
cident to  the  actual  raining  of  coal ;  but  the  men  who  are  known  to  be 
hasty,  irritable  and  impatient  of  temper  are  remarkably  numerous  among 
the  injured  ones. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  too  much  haste  often  breeds  serious 
blvmders  the  effect  of  which  frequently  proves  fatal ;  and  the  importance 
of  taking  time  to  work  in  a  careful  manner  is  frequentl}'  and  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  miners  of  this  district. 

Persons  who  recklessly  violate  the  established  rules  of  the  mines,  and 
who  do  not  heed  the  counsel  and  warnings  of  their  bosses,  are  frequently 
the  victims  of  severe  and  fatal  injuries.  I  regret  to  find  occasionally  the 
officials  themselves  among  the  victims  of  gross  neglect  and  recklessness. 
For  instance,  two  fire  bosses  at,  different  collieries,  one  was  fatally,  and  the 
other  severely,  burned  during  last  year,  by  explosions  of  gas  occurring 
through  carrying  naked  lights  on  their  morning  examinations  of  the  mine. 
Upon  examination,  after  the  accidents,  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so  every  morning  previous  to  that.  Eventually  each 
came  in  contact  with  gas  at  unexpected  points,  and  exploded  it,  before  they 
were  aware  of  its  presence.  These  fire  bosses  should  have  considered  more 
seriously  that  there  is  nothing  discovered  yet  that  will  discover  gas  so  ef- 
fectually as  naked  light.  The  workingmen  had  trusted  their  lives  upon  the 
daily  examinations  of  the  mines  made  by  these  fire  bosses.  Were  they  re- 
liable ?  Were  they  worth}^  of  such  unbounded  confidence  ?  Are  such  men, 
who  are  so  reckless  of  the  safety  of  their  own  lives,  to  be  trusted  with  the 
care  of  the  lives  of  others  ?  I  should  say  no,  and  confidently  believe  the 
unanimous  answer  of  the  workmen  of  this  district  would  be  emphatically 
the  same.  There  may  be  others  not  yet  caught  by  an  explosion,  who  are 
tempted  to  carry  open  or  unprotected  lights,  to  obtain  stronger  light  while 
walking  through  supposed  safe  places ;  but  such  dangerous  and  prohibited 
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practices  should  never  be  resorted  to  in  any  coal  mine,  and  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounce  all  persons  who  persist  in  doing  so  were  they 
known,  totally  unfit  to  be  fire  bosses  in  any  colliery,  within  my  district. 
Further  remarks  upon  the  various  causes  of  accidents  can  be  seen  under 
their  respective  headings  in  this  report. 

DESCRIPTIVE  RECORD  OP  PATAIj  ACCIDENTS, 
fatal  Accldeiita  from  Explosions  of  Gas. 

Accident  No.  2. — John  Lewis,  a  fire  boss,  age  fort}^  years,  was  instantly 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  in  the  Henry  shaft,  January  4.  After  com- 
pleting his  morning  examination,  and  finding  the  face  of  the  working  places 
all  safe,  he  took  his  breakfast,  and  then  concluded  to  examine  three  old 
breasts  (see  1,  2,  3,  on  plan)  near  the  bottom  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  and  be- 
tween the  underground  engine  and  the  air  shaft.  The  opening  of  the 
breasts  were  all  walled  near  the  gangway,  and  a  small  slide  door  was  made 
in  the  wall  of  No.  1,  at  A,  to  enable  the  bosses  to  pass  through  it  when 
needed.  A  small  current  of  air  was  allowed  to  return  from  the  engine-house 
through  the  face  of  these  breasts,  to  the  outcast  air-shaft,  which  had  been 
sufficient,  hitherto,  to  keep  them  perfectly  safe.  The  deceased  entered 
through  the  slide  door  A,  and  immediately  after  that,  a  terrific  explosion  oc- 
curred, tearing  the  walling  and  every  movable  thing  to  pieces,  all  the  way 
to  the  engine-room.  The  engineer,  Charles  Grum,was  slightly  burned  and 
otherwise  injured,  in  the  engine-room  ;  and  Lev/is'  lifeless  body  was  found 
lying  in  the  debris  on  the  gangway,  near  where  he  entered  the  slide  door. 
His  open  safety-lamp  and  match-box,  were  found  lying  close  to  his  body. 
The  most  probable  theor}'  of  the  cause  of  explosion  is  that  his  light  was 
extinguished  by  the  strong  draft  of  air  passing  through  the  slide  door ;  and 
after  closing  the  latter,  he  unscrewed  his  safety-lamp  to  re-light  it ;  struck 
a  match,  which  instantl}^  caused  the  explosion.  A  large  fall  of  roof  had 
fallen  in  No.  2  breast  since  he  had  been  there  the  previous  day,  which  had 
exposed  a  strong  feeder  of  gas ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  gas  accumu- 
lated on  top  of  the  fall,  to  a  point  where  the  air  current  came  in  contact 
with  it,  and  carried  some  towards  the  outcast,  just  when  the  deceased  en- 
tered the  slide  door  and  struck  light. 

The  lesson  taught  bj-  this  accident  is,  that  fire  bosses  should  always  be 
upon  the  alert  for  surprising  dangers,  and  if  their  safety  lamp  is  extin- 
guished, they  should  retire  to  a  place  where  they  are  sure  it  is  safe  to  strike 
a  light.  This  precaution  is  of  utmost  importance  for  them,  because  the  lamp 
is  often  extinguished  by  the  presence  of  gas. 

John  Lewis  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  careful  fire  boss,  and  was  well 
respected  in  the  community  where  he  lived,  and  left  a  widow  and  five 
children. 

Accident  Nos.  22,  23,  and  24. — William  Steele,  a  miner,  age  thirty-two 
years,  John  Burns,  a  laborer,  age  thirtj^-three  years,  and  William  Rings- 
11  Mine  Rep. 
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dorf,  a  laborer,  age  twenty  years,  were  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of 
gas  in  the  Mill  Creek  slope,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  April 
18.  Ringsdorf  died  from  his  injuries  April  19,  Steele  April  20,  and  Burns 
May  12 

This  was,  indeed,  a  very  unfortunate  accident,  and  neither  of  the  three 
men  who  lost  their  lives  by  it  were  in  the  least  to  blame  for  it.  The}^  were 
working  together  on  the  night  of  April  18,  taking  a  skip  off  the  lower  side 
of  No.  11  gangway,  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  They  had  loaded  their 
last  car,  and  were  firing  their  last  shot,  when  the  explosion  occurred.  For- 
tunately, the  runner,  after  taking  the  last  cars  up  the  slope,  went  home,  or 
he  would  probably  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  shot  which  they  were 
firing  was  at  the  point  marked  s,  (see  plan,)  and  they  had  retired  for  safety 
to  the  cross-cut  marked  o,  and  where  the  air  returned  from  the  proving, 
hole ;  and  simultaneous  with  the  blast,  gas  rushed  down  upon  their  lights 
from  the  proving-hole  and  exploded,  filling  all  available  space  with  its  burn- 
ing flames.  Before  that,  they  entertained  not  the  least  suspicion  of  danger, 
and  supposed  the  proving-hole  was  free  of  standing  gas,  for  the  air  current 
I^assed  the  point  where  they  worked  the  same  as  usual.  The  said  proving- 
hole  was  driven  in  nearly  direct  line  with  the  main  slope  to  test  an  abrupt 
roll  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  slope.  At  first,  it  was  raising  at 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  gradually  decreasing  to  the  apex  of  the  anticlinal, 
where  it  began  to  dip,  and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  ventilation  was  con- 
ducted to  the  face,  from  the  cross-cut,  by  wooden  brattice,  as  indicated  by 
dotted  line  on  the  accompanying  plan. 

Mr.  John  E.  Cook,  the  mining  boss,  expressed,  as  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  that  the  canvas  door  at  A  was  neglected— open  until  a 
quantity  of  gas  had  accumulated  in  the  proving-hole,  and  when  the  door 
was  closed,  the  air  took  its  proper  course,  and  'forced  the  gas  down  upon 
them ;  hence  the  explosion.  But  the  facts  elicited  during  investigation 
did  not  sustain  that  theory,  and  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  proves  it  im- 
probable. William  Steele,  the  miner,  and  Elijah  Conner,  the  runner,  stated 
positively  that  the  door  had  not  been  open  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
not  long  enough  for  any  dangerous  quantity  of  gas  to  accumulate,  and  that 
it  had  been  closed,  and  remained  closed,  for  nearly  half  an  hour  previous  to 
the  explosion.  Therefore,  it  is  not  probable  the  explosion  occurred  in 
consequence  of  neglecting  the  canvas  door.  I  learned  that  the  fire  bosses 
had  not  examined  the  proving-hole  since  Wednesday,  April  13,  and  the  fan 
was  stopped  for  repairs  nearly  all  day  the  following  Saturda}^,  April  16,  and 
no  one  examined  the  proving-hole,  the  place  most  likely  to  find  standing 
gas,  until  the  explosion  happened,  Monday  night,  April  18. 

This  presents  an  explanation  of  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  accident. 
We  are  taught,  by  experience  with  such  pkces  as  this  proving-hole  is,  that 
when  they  are  allowed  to  fill  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  standing  gas,  it 
cannot  be  removed  bodily  by  the  simple  force  of  the  air  current,  however 
large  it  may  be.     This  has  been  tried  many  times,  and  always  proved  a 
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failure.  The  great  difference  existing  between  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
carbureted  hydrogen  gas  and  that  of  air  requires  much  more  power  to 
force  the  gas  down  into  the  air  on  the  return  side  than  is  applied  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  momentum  of  the  air  curi-ent  on  the  in-take  side.  The 
canvas  door  hung  across  at  A  would  present  much  less  resistance  than  the 
gas,  and  the  current  could  effect  easier  passage  through  this  door  than 
through  the  gas,  consequently,  the  air  would  pass  through  the  place  that 
presented  the  least  resistance.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  was  the  precise 
situation  of  the  proving-hole  in  Mill  Creek  slope,  w^hen  the  explosion  oc- 
cui-red,  and  that  the  gas  accumulated  in  it  Saturday,  when  the  fan  was  not 
running,  and  remained  there  until  the  concussion  of  a  strong  blast  released 
the  pressure  from  it  on  the  return  side,  when  it  was  instantly  forced  down 
to  the  men's  lights,  and  exploded.  They  suspected  nothing  wrong  before 
this,  because  the  air  current  easily  passed  the  flimsy  canvas  door,  and 
swept  past  the  point  where  they  were  working,  as  usual.  This  theory  seems 
the  most  probable,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  testimony  elicited  upon  in- 
vestigation of  the  accident ;  but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mine,  and  one  that  ought  to  teach  the  bosses  there  an  effect- 
ive lesson,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  they  have  the  care  of 
men's  lives  upon  their  hands.  Places  like  the  said  proAnng-hole  should 
never  be  overlooked,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  for  neglect 
ing  to  examine  them  carefully  every  day  the  men  are  admitted  into  the 
mine. 

Accident  No.  48. — Christopher  Haswell,  a  fire  boss,  aged  fort^^-five  years, 
was  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  during  his  morning  examination 
of  the  Dodson  colliery,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  August  8.  At  first  the  officials  of 
the  mine  thought  the  deceased  only  slightl}'  burned,  and  reported  so  to 
the  mine  inspector ;  but  it  soon  proved  a  verv  serious  case,  which  resulted 
in  the  sufferer's  death,  August  18,  1881. 

Upon  investigation,  the  facts  set  forth  showed  that  he  was  carrying  a 
naked  light  upon  his  hat,  while  making  his  morning  examinations  of  the 
mine,  and  the  safety  lamp  in  his  hand.  He  walked  up  part  of  the  wa}"  into 
the  innermost  breast,  on  the  east  gangwa}^,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  Avas  in 
the  act  of  lifting  his  hat  with  the  lighted  lamp  on  it,  when  the  explosion 
occurred.  He  was  wathin  about  twenty  feet  of  the  face  of  the  breast,  w^hich 
was  pitching  eighteen  degrees,  and  nothing  to  turn  the  air  up  to  it ;  and  it 
had  not  been  driven  up  far  enough  for  the  first  cross-cut,  so  that  an  accumu- 
lation of  gas  was  expected.  After  burning,  he  walked  out  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  where  he  received  assistance  from  the  stable  boss  and  others, 
w^ho  had  just  descended  the  shaft.  He  was  married,  and  had  six  children 
depending  on  him  for  support. 

Accident  No.  63. — Thomas  P-iley,  a  miner,  aged  thirty-five  3'ears,  was 
severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  in  the  Old  slope,  Franklin  Coal 
Company,  October  24,  and  died  from  his  injuries,  October  29.  He  had 
driven  his  breast  up  past  the  upper  cross-cut  far  enough  for  another,  when 
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gas  began  to  gather  in  the  face.  Then  he  was  sent,  by  the  boss,  into  the 
adjoining  breast,  to  drive  a  cross-cut  through  the  pillar  into  his  own.  While 
he  was  working  upon  the  said  cross-cut,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  accumu- 
lated in  the  face  of  his  own  breast,  and  he  was  cautioned  that  morning  not 
to  go  up  there  unless  the  fire  boss  accompanied  him.  Sometime  during  the 
day,  while  drilling  a  hole,  he  thought  it  was  nearly  through  the  pillar,  and 
told  his  laborer  to  drill  it,  while  he  would  go  to  the  other  side  to  listen  how 
near  through  it  was.  So  he  went,  and  placed  his  lamp  carefully  upon  the 
upper  step  of  the  manway.  The  breast  was  pitching  about  fifty-five  de- 
grees. When  going  to  return,  he  picked  his  lamp  up  to  place  it  on  his  hat, 
and  ignited  the  gas.  The  quantity  of  gas  was  small,  but  he  could  not  pro- 
tect himself,  owing  to  the  steep  pitch  of  the  manway. 

Accident  No.  71. — Michael  McManum,  a  laborer,  aged  twenty-five  years, 
was  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  in  the  Hollenback  shaft,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  December  6,  and  died  December  17. 

In  one  of  the  gangways  in  this  mine  an  unusually  strong  feeder  of  gas 
was  tapped  in  the  then  inside  breast,  up  about  forty  feet  from  the  gang- 
way. The  vein  is  pitching  about  twenty  degrees.  The  deceased,  with  two 
other  men,  were  working  in  the  gangway  on  the  night  shift,  and  a  driver, 
with  two  door  tenders,  were  attending  them  with  cars.  One  of  the  door- 
boys  walked  in  advance  of  the  driver  to  open  the  doors,  and  the  other  fol- 
lowed to  close  them.  While  taking  out  the  second  trip  of  cars,  the  latter 
door-boy  neglected  to  close  the  door  which  directed  the  ventilation  into 
the  breast  where  the  blower  was  tapped,  and,  consequently,  the  gas  ac- 
cumulated very  quickly.  Within  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  that, 
the  deceased  had  occasion  to  go  back  to  the  door,  and  saw  it  open.  There 
was  no  direct  evidence  that  he  closed  it,  but  the  circumstances  attending 
the  accident  showed  that  he  did,  and  walked  outside  of  it  with  his  light, 
when  the  air,  taking  its  proper  course  up  the  breast,  brought  the  gas  down 
upon  his  light,  and  a  terrific  explosion  ensued.  Fortunately,  there  was  no 
one  else  injured,  although  the  others  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  McManum 
ought  to  have  foreseen  the  eflfects  of  closing  the  door,  and  remained  on  the 
inside  of  it,  where  he  would  have  been  safe ;  but  this  does  not  lessen  the 
blame  attached  to  the  neglect  of  the  door-boy.  He  was  employed  to 
attend  the  doors,  and  through  his  negligence  the  means  of  causing  this 
man's  death  was  produced.  When  I  investigated  the  accident,  both  door- 
boys  were  discharged  from  the  mine,  and  during  the  coroner's  inquest 
upon  the  case  it  was  discovered  that  neither  was  of  the  age  allowed  by 
law  for  boys  to  be  employed  under  ground.  This  proved  a  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  not  employing  persons  who  are  not  of  age 
to  realize  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the  doors,  by  leaving  them  stand- 
ins;  open  in  gasy  mines.  Michael  McManum  was  married,  but  had  no 
children. 

Accident  No.  73. — Patrick  Barret,  a  miner,  age  thirty  years,  was  burned 
by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  Sugar  Notch  slope,  December  7,  and  died  Decem- 
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ber  15.  The  deceased's  working  breast  was  only  up  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  gangway,  and  on  a  small  pitch.  The  Are  boss  crossed  his  number  on 
the  "  fire-board,"  which  indicated  that  he  should  not  work  that  da}^  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  gas  in  his  breast.  The  fire  boss  also  told  him  that  he 
must  not  go  into  his  place  until  they  should  put  up  a  door  and  brattice  to 
remove  the  gas.  He,  notwithstanding  that,  determined  to  work  that  day 
against  all  caution,  and  went  in  to  his  place  with  that  purpose.  Peter  Mur- 
phy, a  miner,  who  worked  near  him,  spoke  to  him,  advising  him  not  to  go, 
fearing  he  would  be  bui'ned,but  he  replied  saying,"  That  he  was  not  going 
to  loose  a  shift."  Murphy  told  him  the  second  time  that  he  had  better  not 
risk  it,  but  he  did,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  was  burned.  His  in- 
juries were  not  supposed  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  and  the  phy- 
sicians thought  it  was  caused  by  heart  disease. 

Accidents  Nos.  75  and  T6. — John  Turner,  miner,  age  nineteen  3  ears  5 
and  John  Deitz,  a  driver,  age  sixteen  years,  were  both  fatally  burned  by 
an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Prospect  shaft,  Lehigh  Valle}^  Coal  Company, 
December  14,  and  both  died  within  the  same  day.  By  driving  the  south- 
west gangwa}^  in  this  mine,  it  wound  around  a  pointed  ridge  to  a  noi'th- 
east  direction,  and  quite  a  distance  back  from  the  curve  two  breasts  were 
driven  across  over  the  apex  of  the  ridge,  and  were  subsequently  connected 
by  narrow  headings  driven  from  the  gangway  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge 
to  meet  them.  This  being  the  shortest  route,  the  air  naturally  took  that 
course  on  its  return  from  the  gangway.  On  the  afternoon  before  the  day 
of  the  accident,  a  hole  was  effected  in  the  face  of  the  gangway,  connecting 
with  another  section  of  the  mine,  through  which  the  largest  part  of  the 
ventilation  immediatel}^  took  its  course.  This  hole  being  completed,  the 
gangway  was  abandoned,  but  two  loaded  cars  were  left  to  remain  there  over 
night.  About  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  runner  and  driver 
went  to  bring  the  said  cars  out,  took  the  short  route  through  one  of  the 
breasts  across  the  ridge,  and,  when  upon  the  apex,  an  explosion  occurred 
which  spread  consternation  throughout  the  whole  mine.  While  everybody 
was  bewildered,  trying  to  find  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  Evan  Richards, 
a  brave  young  boy, knowing  the  direction  whither  the  boys  had  gone,  went 
to  lock  for  them,  and  found  both  in  the  said  breast  terribly  burned.  He 
raised  the  weakest  upon  his  back,  and  coaxed  and  encouraged  the  other  to 
walk  while  he  led  him  out  of  the  poisonous  gases  resulting  from  the  explo- 
sion, until  others  soon  found  them,  and  came  to  their  relief. 

The  highest  point  in  the  breast,  where  the  explosion  occurred,  was  just 
seven  feet  higher  in  elevation  than  the  gangway  at  each  end  of  the  breast. 
The  ventilation  having  taken  the  new  course  eflfected  at  the  face  of  the 
gangway,  the  gas  naturally  accumulated  at  this  high  point  in  the  breast. 
The  fire  boss  was  within  a  few  feet  to  it  in  the  morning,  but  thought  not 
of  gas  gathering  there,  and,  therefore,  did  not  examine  it.  It  should  be  an 
unvarying  rule  in  gassy  mines,  whenever  a  change  is  eflect^d  in  the  air- 
course,  to  ascertain  its  efl^ect  upon  the  former  air-course.     Acting  accord- 
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iiig  to  this  rule,  the  presence  of  gas  at  that  point  in  the  Prospect  mine 
would  have  been  discovered  by  the  fire  boss  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
accident  could  have  then  been  averted.  The  boys  also  violated  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  the  mine  by  attempting  to  cross  through  abandoned  places, 
which  was  always  prohibited.  If  they  had  gone  around  on  the  gangway 
road,  they  would  have  not  went  near  the  gas,  and  would  be  safe.  Lessons 
thus  costly  taught  I  hope  will  be  remembered,  and  acted  upon.  This  com- 
pletes the  record  of  fatal  accidents  by  explosions  of  gas  for  1881,  and  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  coal  mines  ought  to  profit  by  the  serious 
lessons  derived  from  the  mistakes  causing  this  class  of  accidents.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  it  behooves  all  to  unite  their 
eflTorts  to  reduce  their  number. 

Fatal  Accidents  l>y  falls  of  Roof  and  Coal. 

Out  of  a  total  of  seventy-one  serious  injuries  sustained  from  the  above 
causes,  twenty-eight  have  proven  fatal,  and  it  is  evident,  the  largest  num- 
ber occurred  through  either  the  carelessness,  or  lack  of  practical  experience 
of  the  victims.  To  reduce  this  class  of  casualties,  the  miners  must  exercise 
more  care  for  their  own  safety ;  and  the  mining  bosses  more  care  in  em- 
ploying none  but  experienced  persons  to  mine  coal ;  keeping  strict  surveil- 
lance over  them,  and  compelling  negligent  ones  to  keep  their  working  places 
secure. 

Accident  No.  4. — J.  W.  Poe,  a  laborer,  age  forty  years,  was  fatally  in- 
jured at  the  Salem  mine,  Shickshinny,  January  13,  and  died  the  same 
day. 

The  deceased,  with  three  other  men,  were  working  together,  robbing  pil- 
lars. Ordinarily,  the  roof  was  very  safe,  but  at  the  place  where  they  worked, 
a  seam  penetrated  it  right  over  the  edge  of  the  track.  Two  props  were 
stood  under  it  that  morning,  and  they  thought  it  then  perfectly  secure. 
Later  in  the  day,  while  the  four  men  were  busy  loading  cars,  the  rock 
broke  along  the  line  of  the  pillar  ;  discharged  the  props,  and  caught  the 
deceased,  and  H.  0.  Mead,  under  it.  The  latter  was  quite  seriously  in- 
jured, but  his  life  was  not  endangered.  The  deceased  left  a  wife  and  three 
children. 

Accidents  Nos.  1  and  8. — Morris  Evans,  a  miner,  age  sixty-five  years, 
and  Thomas  Evans,  his  son,  age  eighteen  years,  were  both  instantly  killed, 
in  the  Empire  shaft,  Wilkes-Earre,  Pennsylvania,  January  26. 

They  were  robbing  a  pillar  in  the  Hillman  vein,  and  had  won  it  nearly 
all  off'.  On  the  other  side  from  where  they  worked,  the  roof  had  fallen  to 
a  height  of  about  twelve  feet ;  and  the  edge  of  the  remaining  roof,  rested 
on  the  stump  of  pillar  which  they  were  robbing.  This  morning,  Evans 
noticed  evidence  of  the  crushing  weight  of  the  roof  upon  the  remaining 
pillar,  and  hesitated  to  work  there.  He  then  sent  for  the  fire-boss,  to  con- 
sult him  upon  the  matter.     The  fire-boss  came,  and  decided  it  not  safe,  and 
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told  him  to  remain  away  until  he  should  be  informed  where  he  should  work 
next.  Evans  concurred,  and  decided  to  work  with  another  man  for  that 
day  ;  and  while  working  with  the  latter,  he  concluded  to  return  again  to  his 
own  place,  fire  a  short  hole,  and  load  what  loose  coal  he  had  there.  His 
son  remonstrated  and  pleaded  on  him  to  remain  away,  because  it  was  not 
safe;  but  the  father's  will  prevailed,  and  both  unfortunately  returned.  He 
drilled  a  hole  in  the  remaining  stump  of  pillar,  which  was  already  crushing 
under  the  prsessure  upon  it ;  charged  the  hole  with  powder,  and  failed  twice 
to  fire  it.  Then  Isaac  Thomas,  the  miner  who  worked  in  the  next  place, 
came  to  their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  firing  it ;  when  immediately  the  old  man, 
desiring  to  profit  by  the  crushing  effect  upon  the  pillar,  took  a  drill,  and 
rushed  to  poke  the  remaining  coal  loose.  His  son  and  Isaac  Thomas,  stood 
about  six  feet  away,  watching  him.  Suddenly  a  sharp  loud  crack  was 
heard  in  the  roof,  and  Thomas,  instinctively  retreated  a  few  steps,  saying 
at  the  same  time  to  the  old  man,  ''that  it  was  working  fearfully."  Another 
poke  of  the  drill  was  given,  and  instantly  something  fell,  and  Thomas 
jumped  away  ;  a  second  and  third  fall  followed,  under  which,  both  father 
and  son,  were  caught  and  killed.  Isaac  Thomas  barely  escaped,  and  if  he 
had  one  step  more  to  make,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  Witli  all 
the  power  that  could  be  applied  to  clear  the  fall,  they  were  twentj^-four 
hours  finding  the  bodies.  Morris  Evans  was  married  and  had  another  son 
married,  but  had  no  small  children. 

Accident  No.  14. — Lansford  Titus,  a  laborer,  age  thirty  years,  was  killed 
by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  Hollenback  shaft,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
March  4. 

He  was  loading  the  wheelbarrow  near  the  face  of  the  breast  when  a  large 
piece  of  top  coal  sprung  out  from  the  solid  coal,  striking  him  upon  his 
back  and  killing  him  instantly.  This  was  one  of  the  few  casualties  which 
may  be  properly  called  accidents.  The  deceased  left  a  wife,  with  two  3'oung 
children,  in  very  destitute  circumstances. 

Accident  No.  15. — Anthony  M.  Shutt,  a  laborer,  age  twenty-four  years, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  in  the  No.  4  tunnel,  Nanticoke,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  5.  He  was  laboring  with  a  miner  named  Frank  Keibler, 
and  both  went  into  the  mine  and  up  the  breast  together  that  morning. 
Shutt  divested  his  coat  at  the  tool  box,  went  up  to  the  face,  and,  without 
looking  whether  the  place  was  safe  or  not,  took  a  shovel  and  began  to 
throw  coal  into  the  chute.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  while  he  was  busy  and 
unconscious  of  danger,  a  large  slab  of  roof  fell  upon  him  and  instantly 
killed  him.  The  miner  had  not  left  the  tool  box  yet,  and  he  was  much  to 
blame  for  leaving  his  laborer  go  on  before  he  examined  whether  it  was  safe 
or  not.  In  no  case  should  miners  or  laborers  begin  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ings before  a  thorough  examination  is  made,  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
place,     Shutt  was  married,  but  had  no  children. 

Accident  No,  16. — Daniel  Stevens,  a  miner,  age  fifty -three  3'ears,  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  the  Nottingham  shaft,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  March  8. 
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He  was  standing  upon  the  bottom  coal  barring  out  loose  coal  left  by  a 
shot  fired  in  the  mining  bench.  Right  over  that,  in  front  of  him,  was  a 
piece  of  loose  top  coal  called  "  blacksmith  coal,"  the  loose  condition  of 
which  he  evidently  was  not  aware  of,  and  while  he  was  working  there  it 
fell,  throwing  him  upon  his  back  and  landing  upon  his  face,  crushing  his 
skull,  with  the  result  as  stated  above.  The  chamber  was  in  all  respect  a 
very  safe  one  to  work  in,  and  this  accident  happened  in  a  singular  way. 
He  evidently  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  what  fell,  and  there- 
fore did  not  examine  it.  He  was  an  old  experienced  miner,  and  was  gen- 
erally very  careful  in  work.  He  was  married  and  had  several  full-grown 
children. 

Accident  No.  IT. — Richard  Bowden,  a  laborer,  age  twenty-one  years,  was 
instantly  killed  in  the  Laurel  Run  slope,  March  28. 

He  was  laboring  for  his  father,  and  while  the  latter  was  drilling  a  hole 
about  the  center  of  the  breast,  the  young  man,  with  a  pick,  was  mining 
under  a  slip  of  coal,  which  was  leaning  over  him  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  behind  which,  was  another  slip,  all  loosened  ready  to 
drop,  by  a  blast  which  had  been  previously  fired  in  it.  While  he  thus 
mined  the  coal  in  the  most  unworkmanlike  manner,  it  fell  upon  him,  crush- 
ing him  against  the  clean  hard  bottom  and  was  instantl}'  killed.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  why  he  was  allowed  to  attempt  to  pull  it  down  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous way  when  it  could  be  barred  down  without  incurring  any  risk  at 
all. 

Accident  No.  18. — Bartle  Garrahty,  a  laborer,  age  twenty-five  j^ears  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock,  in  the  Baltimore  slope.  Plain  township, 
March  28.  He  was  laboring  with  a  miner,  named  Patrick  Commiskey,  in 
a  chamber  where  a  bench  of  brittle  top,  about  sixteen  inches  thick,  was 
falling  along  with  the  coal,  and  could  not  be  sustained  successfully  b}"  props. 
A  piece  of  this  rock  measuring  about  eight  feet  long,  and  thi-ee  wide, 
remained  in  the  roof,  and  was  projecting  out  over  the  lower  rib.  March 
28,  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  mine  boss  was  in  Commiskey 's  place,  and 
the  latter  called  his  attention  to  the  projecting  rock,  saying  "  it  ought  to 
have  a  prop  under  it."  A  gang  of  men  is  kept  by  the  company  to  put  up 
all  the  timbering  needed  in  the  mine,  and  the  mine  boss  directed  the  miner 
to  tell  the  prop-men  to  put  one  there.  Soon  after  this,  the  tracklayers 
went  there  to  extend  Commiskey 's  road,  when  the  coal,  which  was  in  the 
track  Avay,  was  turned  to  the  lower  side  under  the  projecting  rock.  While 
they  were  laying  the  track,  some  dirt  dropped  from  the  roof,  and  they 
feared  the  rock  noted  was  going  to  fall.  The  miner  then  concluded  to  pry 
it  down,  made  some  futile  eflbrts  to  that  ettect,  but  without  success,  and 
pronounced  it  safe.  When  the  track  was  ready,  they  pushed  an  empt}  car 
on,  and  the  laborer  went  under  the  dangerous  rock  to  load  the  coal  away ; 
soon  after  that,  it  fell,  and  instantly  killed  him.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
leave  this  accident  without  pointing  the  mistakes  and  indifi'erence  of  both 
the  mining  boss  and  the  miner;  for  they  were  without  doubt  indirectly  re- 
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sponsible  for  it ;  aud  had  they  done  their  plain  dut^^  in  the  matter,  the  ac- 
cident would  not  have  happened.  Mine  bosses  should  in  no  case  leave  a 
breast  or  any  place,  where  their  attention  is  called  to  a  dangerous  point, 
without  seeing  that  it  shall  be  secured  before  any  other  work  is  done  there  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  mine  boss  ought  to  either  order  the  miner  to  secure  it 
b}^  standing  a  prop  under  the  dangerous  rock,  pull  it  down,  or  to  leave 
the  place  until  the  timbermen  secured  it  and  made  it  safe  to  work  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  miner  should  not  to  have  left  his  laborer  go  under 
that  rock  until  it  was  either  secured  or  pulled  down.  He  ought  to  have 
made  more  effort  than  he  evidently  did,  to  pull  it  down  before  pronouncing 
it  safe.  The  attempt  he  made  was  ineffective  because  he  tried  it  at  the 
strongest  end,  in  a  very  unworkmanlike  manner,  while  if  he  had  gone,  and 
stood  on  top  of  the  car,  he  could  use  his  bar  upon  the  end  which  had  the 
longest  leaverage,  and  evidently  would  have  pulled  it  down  with  very  little 
exertion.  This  ought  to  have  been  tried  at  least,  before  pronouncing  it 
safe.  He  admitted  in  his  evidence  to  the  coroner's  jury,  that  he  was  afraid 
to  go  under  it,  and  3'et  allowed  his  laborer  to  work  under  it  without  ad- 
monition or  warning  from  him.  This  accident  was  obviously  the  conse- 
quence of  others  more  than  the  deceased's  neglect. 

Accident  No.  21. — Benjamin  Lewis,  a  miner,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was 
instantly  killed,  in  No.  1  slope,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  April  15.  He  was 
working  in  a  breast,  in  company  with  John  Thomas,  another  miner.  They 
fired  a  shot,  and  returned  to  see  its  effects.  While  both  were  kneeling 
side  by'  side,  near  the  face,  consulting  how  the  next  hole  should  be  drilled, 
a  lump  of  coal  from  the  bench,  close  to  their  heads,  fell  and  killed  Lewis 
instantly.  The  coal  which  fell  measured  only  about  seven  cubic  feet,  but 
it  sufficed  to  produce  its  fatal  effect.  Lewis  was  married,  and  had  one 
child. 

Accidents  Nos.  25, 26,  and  27. — Adam  Urico,  a  miner,  aged  tAvent}^  years, 
John  Martin,  a  laborer,  aged  thirty-three  years,  and  Andrew  Portick,  a 
laborer,  age  not  known,  were  all  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock,  in  No.  2 
tunnel,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  April  29. 

These  three  men  were  robbing  a  pillar  on  the  lower  side  of  a  breast,  and 
William  Ba3des  and  another  man  were  robbing  the  pillar  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  same  breast.  The  first  party  had  loaded  four  cars,  when  Bayles 
went  down  to  examine  their  place.  The  roof  was  cracking  some,  but  not 
near  as  much  as  it  usually  did  when  near  falling.  Urico  and  Bajdes  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  put  a  prop  at  a  point  where  the  roof  showed  some  in- 
dication of  breaking ;  then  the  latter  re-crossed  the  breast,  and  before  he 
reached  the  upper  side  quite,  the  roof  gave  a  loud  crash  and  fell,  burying 
the  three  men,  on  the  lower  side,  under  it,  and  slightly  injuring  Bayles, 
who  was  on  the  upper  side.  It  was  a  very  large  fall,  and  they  were  nine 
hours  uncovering  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 

The  work  of  robbing  pillars  is  unavoidably  dangerous,  and  the  men  se- 
lected to  do  this  work  should  always  be  men  who  have  had  large  experi- 
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ence  in  mines.  William  Bayles  was  an  experienced  man,  and  has  had  long 
practice  in  the  work  of  robbing  pillars,  and  from  his  testimony  we  are  led 
to  believe  there  was  no  particular  blame  resting  on  any  one  for  this  sad 
accident. 

Accident  No.  35. — Steven  Lyons,  a  laborer,  aged  twenty-one  years,  was 
instantl}^  killed,  in  the  Hutchison  shaft,  Mill  Hollow,  June  20.  He  was 
laboring,  with  his  father,  in  a  chamber  where  the  coal  seam  was  blasting  in 
two  benches,  both  together  about  eight  feet  thick.  There  was  a  piece  of 
the  top  bench  unsafe,  and  they  fired  a  blast  in  the  bottom  bench,  expecting 
it  would  bring  the  loose  piece  down.  Thej^  had  also  tried  to  pry  it  loose, 
and  failed.  Immediately  after  the  blast  was  fired  they  returned,  the  father 
to  bar  out  the  loose  coal  in  the  bottom  bench,  and  the  deceased  to  load  his 
car.  When  doing  that  the  piece  of  top  coal,  which  they  knew  was  unsafe, 
fell  and  struck  the  young  man  on  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was 
married,  and  had  one  child. 

Accident  No.  38. — Frederick  Daniels,  a  miner,  aged  thirty-five  years,  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  Avondale  mines,  Plymouth,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  1,  The  deceased  and  John  B.  Barney  were  working  together, 
on  shares, in  a  breast.  A  piece  of  the  top  bench,  called  by  the  miners  "the 
devil's  tier,"  had  fallen,  leaving  the  stone  above  it  exposed,  and  some  of  it 
apparently  unsafe.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  they  put  up  a  lad- 
der, stood  upon  it,  and  tried  to  bar  it  down,  but  failed.  They  then  con- 
cluded it  was  safe  to  go  under  it  to  work.  The}^  pushed  a  car  on,  and  were 
one  on  each  side,  loading  it,  when  the  rock  fell,  killing  Daniels  almost  in- 
stantly.    He  was  married,  and  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Accident  No.  40. — Sylvester  Mills,  a  laborer,  aged  sixty  years,  was  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  in  the  Diamond  shaft,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
July  14.  He  was  laboring,  with  Patrick  Gill,  in  a  breast  just  opened,  and 
where  the  roof  was  seventeen  feet  high.  The  top  usually  consisted  of  bone 
coal,  about  twelve  inches  thick,  and  was  considered  an  extraordinarily  safe 
roof;  but  in  this  breast  it  proved  only  four  inches  thick,  with  a  tier  of  slate 
over  it  about  three  inches  thick.  The  miner  said  he  sounded  the  roof  that 
morning,  thought  it  safe,  and  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  danger.  When 
he  was  in  the  cross-cut  drilling  a  hole,  and  the  laborer  filling  a  car,  about 
the  center  of  the  breast,  the  roof  fell  and  injured  the  latter  so  severely  that 
he  died  in  a  few  minutes.     He  was  married,  and  had  two  children. 

Accident  No.  41. — John  Robisou,  a  laborer,  age  fifty  years,  was  severely 
injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  Exeter  mine.  West  Pittston,  July  15,  and 
died  the  same  day.  He  was  loading  a  car  near  the  face  of  the  breast,  had 
nearly  finished  it,  when  he  went  around  to  the  outside  end  to  arrange  the 
coal.  A  large  piece  of  "  black  rock  "  fell  on  him,  breaking  his  leg,  and  in- 
juring him  around  his  chest  and  kidneys,  which  resulted  in  his  death  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  same  da3\  The  roof  in  this  mine  is  a  tough  bench 
of  wiry  rider  coal,  and  the  so-called  "  black  rock  "  is  found  in  irregular 
patches  imbedded  in  this  roof,  and  frequently  very  difficult  to  detect  its 
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presence,  owing  to  the  even  regular  appearance  of  the  face  of  the  roof. 
Where  this  accident  occurred,  the  presence  of  black  rock  was  not  detected 
before  it  fell,  which  was  about  five  inches  thick  in  the  center,  tapering  to  a 
feather-edge  on  all  its  sides.  It  was  ten  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide, 
running  diagonally  across  the  breast.  It  fell  without  giving  any  warning, 
and  there  was  no  indication  of  its  existence  breaking  the  evenness  or  reg- 
ularity' of  the  roof  before  it  fell.  The  miner  sounded  the  roof  near  the  face 
daily,  and  had  had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  danger  at  that  point.  It  acted 
here  like  it  alwa^^s  does ;  sounded  safe  and  solid  until  it  became  loose  from 
the  "  rider  coal,"  and  then  dropped.  It  is  a  treacherous  stone,  and  has 
caused  many  serious  injuries  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  employes  of  this 
mine.  Whenever  its  presence  is  discovered,  the  order  is  to  pull  it  down, 
no  matter  how  safe  or  solid  it  may  appear,  for  it  has  been  frequently  demon- 
strated that  it  never  can  be  trusted  to  remain  in  the  roof.  Robison  was 
married,  and  had  five  children. 

Accident  No.  44. — Frank  Munley,  a  laborer,  age  twenty-four  years,  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  in  the  Diamond  shaft, Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania July  21.  The  deceased  and  another  laborer, named  Patrick  Sharpe,  were 
loading  a  car  together  on  the  night  shift,  in  a  counter-gangway,  where  the 
roof  was  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  a  slab  of  slate  about  two  inches  thick 
fell  upon  them.  The}'  were  both  struck  by  it,  but  Sharpe  soon  recovered, 
and  went  for  assistance.  The  miners  happened  to  be  in  another  place  at 
the  time,  and  when  they  returned,  the}'  founl  MurJey  lying  upon  the  fallen 
slate,  with  his  skull  fractured,  and  dead.  The  roof  at  this  place  was  gen- 
erally a  strong  rock,  but  this  flake  of  slate  was  something  which  they  had 
not  seen  the  like  of  before  in  that  place,  and  had  not  suspected  its  presence 
before  it  fell. 

Accident  No.  45. — Michael  Grogan,  a  miner,  age  forty  years,  was  instantly 
killed  in  the  Hartford  slope,  Ashley,  Pennsylvania,  July  25.  His  breast  was 
pitching  about  35°  from  the  head  of  the  chute  to  the  face,  and  that  space, 
being  about  thirty  feet,  was  nearly  clear  of  coal.  He  had  just  fired  a  blast 
in  the  face,  and  he  and  his  laborer  were  at  the  head  of  the  chute  throwing 
in  coal,  when  a  fall  of  coal  occurred  in  the  face,  and  rolled  down  upon  them, 
killing  Grogan  on  the  spot,  leaving  the  laborer  uninjured.  The  deceased 
was  married,  and  had  six  children. 

Accident  No.  46. — Thomas  Conniff,  a  miner,  age  thirty  years,  was  killed 
at  the  old  slope,  Franklin  colliery,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  August 
2.  He  was  working  in  a  chamber  on  a  pitch  of  35°,  and  had  fired  a  blast  in 
the  "  blacksmith  "  bench  at  the  opening  of  a  cross-cut.  There  was  no  one 
but  him  present,  but  it  is  evident  he  was  standing  upon  some  lagging  thrown 
across  from  a  prop  to  the  rib,  and  was  barring  the  loose  coal  left  by  the 
blast,  when  a  large  lump  of  coal  unexpectedly  slipped  from  the  upper 
comer,  and  jammed  him  against  the  prop  by  passing.  The  miner  in  the 
next  chamber  heard  the  rush,  and  heard  him  groan,  and  ran  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  but  bis  injuries  were  so  that  he  died  before  reaching  home.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  had  no  children. 

Accident  No.  47. — Bryant  Solon,  a  miner,  age  thirty-five  3^eai-s,  was  se- 
verely injured  in  the  Gaylord  slope,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  August  5,  and 
died  August  7.  He  was  working  in  a  breast,  took  an  empty  oil  barrel  to  stand 
upon  while  barring  down  top  coal.  The  barrel  slipped  from  under  him 
just  when  the  coal  was  coming  down.  He  fell  forward  and  the  coal  rolled 
upon  him,  injuring  him  quite  severely  around  his  hips.  While  suffering 
from  these  injuries  inflammation  set  in  and  caused  his  death.  He  left  a  wife 
and  three  children. 

Accident  No.  50. — James  H.  Davey,  a  miner,  age  forty-four  years,  was 
fatally  injured  in  the  Wanamie  slope,  Newport  township,  Pennsylvania, 
August  16. 

He  was  working  in  a  gangway  on  the  night  shift,  and  when  the  accident 
occurred  was  loading  a  car  while  his  laborer  was  making  a  powder  cartridge 
at  the  tool  box.  A  large  area  of  top  coal  fell  and  buried  him  underneath 
it.  The  laborer  instantly  went  to  his  relief,  soon  found  him,  and  removed 
the  coal  which  was  bearing  upon  him.  His  skull  was  fractured  and  he  died 
shortly  after  taking  him  home.  A  bench  of  coal  eighteen  inches  thick,  the 
width  of  the  gangway,  about  ten  yards  long,  fell,  and  I  was  surprised  if 
such  a  large  fall  had  not,  in  some  manner,  apprised  the  deceased  of  his  dan- 
gerous situation  before  it  fell.  There  was  a  slip  on  the  right,  running  its 
whole  length  and  across  at  the  face,  and,  upon  examination  of  the  place,  it 
became  evident  that  there  must  have  been  an  unusual  degree  of  carelessness 
exercised  before  such  an  accident  could  occur.  Subsequently  it  was  proven, 
by  the  confession  of  the  other  men  who  worked  there,  that  they  all  knew 
the  roof  was  dangerous,  during  the  three  days  preceding  the  accident. 
They  did  not  want  to  pull  it  down  without  consent  of  the  boss ;  and  when 
he,  the  boss,  was  in  the  place  during  that  day,  they  forgot  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  day  men  sounded  and  examined  it  several  times  during 
their  shift,  and  were  afraid  of  it,  yet  they  worked  on  in  the  danger  and 
completed  their  day's  work.  The  deceased,  when  he  went  in,  examined  it, 
and  said  to  his  laborer  "  that  it  was  not  safe,'  and  "  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  it ;"  but  he  again  worked  under  it  until  it  fell  and  ended  his 
life.  The  boss  said  he  was  there  that  day,  and  the  appearance  of  .the  roof 
being  even  and  smooth,  he  did  not  think  it  was  dangerous,  and  no  one  said 
anything  about  it  to  him.  His  standing  orders  were  to  pull  that  bench 
down  when  it  was  not  safe,  and  the  company  invariably  paid  for  the  trouble 
of  doing  so,  as  the  coal  in  it  was  not  marketable,  and  could  not  be  sent  to 
the  breaker.  It  was  too  low  to  put  timber  across  to  support  it,  and  the 
roof  above  was  invariably  safe  and  good.  It  is  seldom  we  have  such  sheer 
recklessness  to  place  on  record  as  we  have  exhibited  in  this  case ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  men,  who  are  good  practical  miners,  will  run  such 
fearful  risks  without  any  apparent  benefit  or  necessity  deriving  from  it. 
Davey  left  a  wife  and  five  children  who  were  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 
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Accident  No.  59. — John  Howells,  driver,  age  seventeen  years,  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  the  Avondale  mine,  September  21.  In  Robert  Thomas' 
chamber,  near  the  place  where  it  was  opened  to  its  proper  width,  where  there 
was  a  veiy  large  stone  Ij'ing,  with  one  end  about  three  feet  up  on  the  rib,  and 
the  other  on  the  gi-ound,  leaving  a  large  open  space  under  it,  and  having 
one  end  projecting  out  near  the  track.  The  miner  was  drawing  back  top 
coal,  and  on  the  day  before  the  accident  occurred  he  fired  a  blast  in  that 
coal  right  over  the  said  stone.  The  following  morning  the  miner  and  his 
laborer  were  loading  a  car,  and  the  driver  was  there  waiting  to  take  it  out. 
When  it  was  nearly  loaded  the  boy  went  to  put  a  sprag  in  one  of  the  wheels 
and  clean  the  dirt  away,  and,  to  do  that,  he  had  to  go  partly  under  the 
edge  of  the  said  stone,  when  a  large  piece  of  it  broke  and  fell  upon  his 
head  with  the  result  stated.  The  miner  ought  to  have  stopped  the  boy  from 
going  there  until  he  ascertained  whether  it  was  safe  or  not ;  but  he  was  a 
hast}^  indiiferent  old  man,  and  had  not  examined  the  stone  since  he  fired 
the  blast  above  it  on  the  previous  day.  He  said  he  did  not  notice  the  boy 
going  under  it,  and  most  probably  if  he  had,  would  not  have  said  anything 
as  long  as  he  supposed  there  was  no  danger. 

Accident  No.  62. — William  Cook,  a  miner,  age  forty-three  years,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  Gaylord  slope,  October  24.  William 
and  George  Cook,  two  brothers,  were  working  on  shares  in  a  breast.  They 
were  both  practical,  intelligent,  and  careful  miners,  and  kept  their  place 
well  secured  by  props.  When  the  accident  occurred,  they  were  firing  a 
blast,  and  retired  to  the  adjoining  breast  while  it  was  firing.  Upon  their 
return,  after  the  blast,  a  triangular  piece  of  the  top  coal,  measuring  twelre 
feet  across  its  base,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  fell 
upon  them,  resulting  as  stated  to  William,  and  injuring  George  quite  se- 
verely. Subsequent  examination  showed  that  the  coal  was  cut  on  all  sides 
by  slips,  and  fell  between  the  props  on  the  track.  It  was  their  fatal  mistake 
to  return  so  soon  after  blasting,  and  they  walked  confidently  under  the  fall- 
ing roof,  when  under  the  impression  that  the  effect  of  the  blast  caused  the 
coal  to  crack,  while  it  was  really  the  roof  over  them  that  was  cracking. 
The  deceased  was  married,  and  left  a  wife,  with  seven  children,  who  were 
depending  on  him  for  their  support. 

Accident  No.  64. — Thomas  Frater,  a  miner,  age  twenty-seven  years,  was 
killed  in  the  Midvale  slope.  Plains  township,  October  29.  He  was  working 
a  breast  on  a  pitch  of  about  10°,  and  was  up  from  the  gangway  about 
twenty-five  yards.  The  coal  blasted  in  two  benches,  the  lower  about  five 
feet  thick,  and  the  upper  fifteen  inches.  The  top  coal  was  brittle  and  full 
of  slips.  He  had  worked  under  the  top  coal  about  four  feet,  fired  a  shot 
in  the  bottom,  and  instantly  after  it  fired,  he  returned  to  poke  the  loose 
coal,  without  waiting  to  even  look  at  the  top  coal,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  it  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him.  He  was  excellent  miner,  but  very 
hasty,  and  always  in  a  hurry  to  do  his  work.     If  he  had  waited  to  listen 
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he  would  have  heard  the  top  coal  cracking  and  threatening  to  fall,  but  he 
did  not,  and  hurriedly  walked  on  under  it,  and  sacrificed  his  life. 

He  was  married,  and  had  two  children.  His  wife  gave  birth  to  twins  the 
same  evening,  but  they  died,  and  she  was  in  a  precarious  condition  for 
sometime,  but  she  finally  recovered. 

Accident  No  65. — Trevor  Harrison,  a  miner,  age  thirty -three  years,  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  bone  coal  in  the  Empire  shaft,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Penns^dvania,  November  1.  He  finished  his  breast  on  the  Hillman  vein, 
and  was  directed  to  widen  the  cross-cut  b^^  taking  a  skip  off  the  upper 
side.  On  the  lower  side,  parallel  with  the  rib  of  the  cross-cut,  a  slip  pene- 
trated the  bone  coal  in  the  roof,  which,  evidently,  was  not  seen  before  the 
bone  fell.  Harrison  fired  a  shot  in  the  upper  side,  and  instantly  returned 
to  work,  but  before  he  had  struck  the  first  blow,  the  bone  fell  on  him,  and 
killed  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  waited  five  minutes  after  blast- 
ing, before  returning,  he  would  have  escaped  without  injury,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent the  bone  fell  before  that  time  passed.  This  is  the  third  fatal  accident 
in  rotation  which  has  occurred  through  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  returning 
to  the  face  too  soon  after  blasting.  Harrison  was  married,  and  had  two 
children. 

Accident  No.  TO. — John  Gallagher,  a  miner,  age  thirty-eight  years,  was 
fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  Baltimore  slope,  November  28.  He 
was  working  in  the  Baltimore  seam  where  it  was  tvventy-two  feet  thick,  and 
he  and  his  laborer  were  both  filling  the.  wheelbarrow,  when  a  flake  of  thin 
slate  fell  upon  him,  injuring  him  ver}'  severely.  At  first  they  thought  he 
would  recover,  but  death  ensued  November  30.  He  was  a  married  man, 
and  had  six  children. 

Accident  No.  74. — Patrick  Gannon,  a  miner,  age  forty  years,  had  his  foot 
crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  Pine  Ridge  shaft.  Plains  township,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  13,  and  died  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  hospital,  December  18. 
He  was  preparing  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  bottom  bench,  and  was  on  his  knees 
on  the  bottom  when  a  lump  of  top  co.il,  weighing  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  fell  and  crushed  his  foot  so  that  amputation  was  thought  necessary 
in  order  to  save  his  life.  Through  the  ignorance  of  those  who  took  him 
out,  no  effort  was  made  to  stop  him  from  bleeding  until  they  got  out  of  the 
mine,  when  he  was  nearly  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood.  Here  they  tied 
cotton  around  his  limb,  and  stopped  the  further  loss  of  blood.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  his  foot  was  amputated,  after  which  oper- 
ation he  was  very  weak,  and  failed  to  recover  his  wonted  strength,  and, 
while  in  this  condition,  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  died. 

Accident  No.  79. — Ambrose  GrifHn,  a  laborer,  age  twenty-five  years,  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Baltimore  slope,  Plains  township,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  2 1 .  He  was  laboring  with  a  miner  named  Dennis  McGroaty , 
taking  a  skip  off  the  end  of  pillar  on  side  of  the  gangway.  The  bottom 
coal  was  six  feet,  and  top  coal  about  five  feet  thick.  Two  holes,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  were  previously  fired  in  the  bottom  bench,  and  they 
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had  cracked  up  into  the  top  coal,  and  made  that  dangerous.  The  miner 
tried  to. bar  it  down,  and  failed.  He  then  drilled  a  hole  behind  it  to  blast 
it  down,  and,  in  the  meantime,  left  his  laborer  work  under  it  loading  coal. 
When  he  was  in  the  act  of  charging  the  hole,  the  coal  fell  on  the  laborer, 
and  killed  him. 

The  reader  can  readily  see  how  careless  this  miner  was  of  the  safety  of 
his  laborer,  allowing  him  to  work  under  coal  which  he  knew  was  not  safe. 
This  was  the  first  shift  for  the  deceased  to  work  in  this  mine,  having  come 
there  to  work  while  some  repairs  were  being  made  at  another  mine  in  which 
he  usually  worked. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  falling  down  Shafts  and  Slopes. 

Accident  No.  5B. — Hugh  Conahan,  a  labor,  age  twenty-three  years,  was 
instantly  killed  in  Sugar  Notch  slope,  September  13.  There  is  an  average 
pitch  of  50°  in  this  slope,  and  the  cars  and  men  are  hoisted  up  and  down 
upon  cages.  The  deceased  was  employed  inside  of  the  mine  on  the  night 
shift ;  had  completed  his  work,  and  came  up  the  slope,  where  he  waited  for 
a  companion,  who  he  expected  would  soon  come  out  of  the  mine.  A  gang 
of  men  were  at  that  time  employed  repairing  the  slope,  who  had  a  platform 
fixed  on  the  track  so  the  cage  on  one  side  could  not  be  hoisted  all  the  way 
up.  Therefore,  those  who  desired  to  come  up  had  to  come  half  way  on 
one  cage,  and  cross  over  to  the  other  on  the  center  of  the  slope,  to  be 
hoisted  the  other  half.  While  the  deceased  was  waiting  on  top,  a  party  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  signaled  to  hoist,  and,  when  hoisted  to  the  center, 
were  pretty  slow  effecting  their  crossing  to  the  other  cage,  when  Conahan 
sprang  to  look  down,  and  see  what  delayed  them.  He  opened  a  hinged 
plank,  leaving  an  open  space  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  stooped  down,  and 
fell,  headlong  into  the  slope,  and  landing  lifeless  upon  the  cage  at  the  feet  of 
those  he  was  looking  for.  He  fell  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet  on  a 
pitch  of  about  59°. 

Accident  No.  60. — James  Williams,  a  sinker,  age  twent^^-three  years,  was 
instantly  killed  by  falling  down  a  part  of  the  Stanton  air-shaft,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  September  24.  He  and  another  man  were  engaged  removing 
a  platform  which  was  used  timbering  the  shaft,  about  seventy  feet  from  the 
bottom.  The  platform  was  rectangular,  about  four  planks  wide  around  the 
sides  of  the  shaft,  leaving  a  large  open  space  in  the  middle.  The  deceased 
was  hurriedly  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  platform,  when  the  plank 
under  his  feet  canted,  and  threw  him  headlong  through  the  open  space 
down  the  shaft,  with  the  result  as  stated.  Like  sinkers  too  frequently 
are,  he  was  a  bold  reckless  man  at  his  work,  and  extremely  indiflTerent  to 
danger.  He  was  married,  and  had  three  children  dependent  on  him  for 
support. 

Accident  No.  61. — Charles  Yullroth,  a  laborer,  age  twenty  years,  was 
killed  by  falling  down  part  of  No.  2  shaft,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 27.  The  deceased,  with  a  number  of  others,  was  descending  the 
shaft  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all,  except  him,  stepped  off 
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the  cage  at  the  upper  vein.  He,  working  in  the  lower  vein,  remained  on 
board  to  descend  there.  When  the  ascending  cage  was  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  it  was  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  on  the  ticket  boss,  who  desired 
to  ascend  to  the  breaker  upon  it ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  at  that  time, 
Yullroth  thinking  the  cage  was  on  the  bottom,  carelessly  stepped  off,  and 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  feet.  He  was 
found  by  the  footman  lying  in  the  cage  pit  dead,  shortly  after  the  occur- 
rence. This  accident  demonstrated  that  it  was  decidedly  wrong  to  stop 
the  cages  during  their  passage  through  the  shafts  when  the  men  are  on,  and 
it  should  never  be  done  unless  they  are  previously  told  of  the  intention  of 
doing  so.  This  precaiition,  in  all  probability,  would  have  saved  this  young- 
man  from  committing  his  fatal  mistake. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Cars. 

Accident  No.  5. — Anthony  Cuff,  a  miner,  age  forty  years,  was  killed  in 
the  Diamond  shaft,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsjdvania,  January  18.  A  train  of 
thirteen  loaded  cars  was  left  on  the  gangway  road  over  night,  about  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  passing  branch ;  and  when  they  were  being  taken 
out  the  following  morning,  the  deceased,  on  his  way  to  work,  met  them  and 
turned  aside  to  let  them  pass.  There  was  a  grade  of  two  and  a  half  degrees 
in  the  track,  and  the  two  last  cars  had  become  detached  from  the  train  and 
were  running  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  behind  it.  Cuff  thinking 
all  the  cars  passed,  stepped  into  the  gap,  and  was  instantly  struck  down 
and  killed.     He  was  a  widower,  and  left  four  children. 

Accident  No.  6. — James  Sheers,  door-tender,  age  thirteen  years,  was 
fatally  injured  in  the  Reynolds'  slope,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  January 
22,  and  died  the  following  day.  He  was  employed  attending  main  doors 
near  the  turnout,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  The  driver  brought  out  two 
loaded  cars,  and  little  James  closed  the  door,  ran  after  the  cars,  jumped  on 
the  front  end  of  the  last  one,  fell,  and  the  car  ran  over  him  with  the  result 
stated.  He  was  a  lively  promising  little  boy,  and  was  put  in  a  safe,  com- 
fortable place  to  work.  There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  him  to  do 
what  resulted  so  sadly  to  him  ;  yet,  against  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
driver,  he  persisted  in  the  dangerous  practice  until  this  last  fatal  attempt. 
The  driver  ought  to  have  informed  the  mining  boss  or  the  boy's  parents, 
so  they  could  use  some  more  stringent  measures  to  prevent  his  dangerous 
habits,  but  he  was  young,  also,  and  did  not  think  of  that. 

Accident  No.  12. — Richard  Williams,  a  laborer,  age  sixteen  years,  was 
instantl}^  killed  by  a  runaway  car  on  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Company's  slope, 
near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  February  24.  He  went  outside  to  the 
office  for  oil,  and  was  returning  down  the  slope,  when  the  first  car,  after 
noon,  was  being  hoisted.  When  the  said  car  was  near  the  top,  the  rope 
broke,  leaving  the  car  back,  which,  descending  at  a  fearful  rate,  caught 
Williams  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  There  were 
several  others  sitting  around  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  four  cf 
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them  were  more  or  less  injured.  There  was  a  safe  convenient  traveling 
way  into  the  mine,  and  traveling  through  the  slope,  during  working  hours, 
was  prohibited  by  the  company ;  but  Williams  thought  perhaps  he  could 
reach  the  bottom  before  the}'  would  start,  took  that  fatal  route. 

Accident  No.  28. — Edward  Williams,  door  tender,  aged  thirteen  years, 
was  fatally  injured  in  No.  4  slope,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  May  12,  and 
died  from  his  injuries  the  following  da}'.  He  was  attending  an  air-way  door 
where  only  seven  cars  passed  during  a  day.  The  driver  was  pulling  a  car 
out,  and  the  door-boy  threw  his  door  open,  ran  to  meet  him,  walked  along- 
side the  mule,  urging  him  on.  when  he  slipped  and  fell  under  the  car,  with 
the  result  stated.  The  boy  was  cautioned  several  times  by  the  mine  boss 
and  driver  not  to  go  awa}'  from  his  door,  under  any  circumstances,  and  he 
had  been  reprimanded  that  morning  for  the  same  offense  as  that  which  cost 
him  his  young  life. 

Accident  No.  34. — William  Davis,  a  driver,  aged  sixteen  years,  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  the  Henry  shaft,  Plains  township,  June  16.  It  was  the 
deceased's  second  day  in  this  mine.  He  took  his  mule  into  the  air-way  to 
bring  out  two  loaded  cars.  The  runner  was  with  him.  The  mule  was 
hitched  to  the  cars  and  started  oat,  the  runner  walking  before,  and  the 
driver  riding  on  the  front  of  the  first  ear.  When  the  cars  passed  through 
the  air-way  door,  the  driver  was  missing,  and  the  runner  and  a  miner  who 
worked  near  there,  went  back,  and  found  him  lying  on  the  road  dead.  His 
hat  and  lamp  were  found  about  ten  feet  further  back,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  hat  was  knocked  off  as  he  was  passing  out,  and  in  looking  after  it 
at  a  point  where  a  prop  stood  very  close  to  the  road,  his  head  was  caught 
between  the  corner  of  the  car  and  prop  and  crashed.  The  props  should 
never  be  placed  so  near  the  track  as  this  one  was,  for  they  are,  as  every 
mine  boss  must  know,  very  dangerous  to  those  who  have  to  accompany 
the  mine  cars. 

Accident  No.  37. — Edward  McMullen,  a  driver,  aged  eighteen  years,  was 
instantly  killed  in  the  Forty-Fort  mine,  Kingston  township,  June  28.  He 
was  at  the  top  of  a  run  waiting  for  a  trip,  when  a  car  came  faster  than  they 
usually  do,  towards  the  head-block.  He  took  a  sprag  and  stood  between  a 
prop  and  the  track,  to  put  it  in  the  wheel.  The  front  wheel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  struck  the  block,  and  the  sudden  check  threw  the  hind  end  of  the 
car  off  the  track  towards  the  runner,  and  jammed  him  against  the  prop, 
killing  him  instantly.  Another  driver,  who  stood  near,  foresaw  the  danger, 
and  called  on  him  to  get  off,  but  almost  simultaneously  the  accident  hap- 
pened. 

Accident  No.  42. — Thomas  Madden,  door-tender,  aged  fourteen  years, 
was  fatally  injured  in  the  Diamond  shaft,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  July 
16,  and  died  on  the  way  home.  He  was  attending  a  check-door,  and  a  team 
of  mules  was  coming  out  on  the  gangwa}^  with  a  trip  of  four  loaded  cars, 
about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  Madden  did  not  open  the  door,  and  the  mules 
were  forced  by  the  cars  to  push  it  open.  The  driver,  who  was  riding  on  the 
12  Mine  Rep. 
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front  end  of  the  cars,  noticed  sometliing  preventing  the  door  from  opening 
as  free  as  usual,  but  thought  not  it  was  the  boy,  until  he  heard  him  scream, 
and  before  they  succeeded  in  stopping,  the  cars  ran  over  both  his  legs  and 
literally  crushed  them.  The  little  fellow  persistently  refused  to  say  how 
he  came  to  get  under  the  cars ;  but  the  drivers  thought  he  was  sitting  on 
the  side  of  the  track,  with  his  back  against  the  rib,  and  his  legs  across  the 
rail,  fast  asleep,  when  the  cars  came  upon  him.  They  had  seen  him  sitting 
that  way  before,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  falling  asleep  very  frequently. 
Sometimes  he  slept  so  soundly  that  thsy  had  considerable  trouble  in  awak- 
ening him. 

Accident  No.  43. — James  Maxwell,  company  laborer,  age  fifty-eight 
years,  was  fatally  injured  in  the  Reynold's  slope,  Plymouth,  Penns3dvania, 
July  21,  and  died  shortly  after  the  accident.  He  was  sitting  on  the  door 
boy's  bench,  a  little  outside  of  the  door  post,  when  a  trip  of  loaded  cars 
was  being  runned  out  on  the  gangway.  The  first  car  jumped  the  track, 
ran  against  the  door  post,  knocked  it  down  upon  the  deceased,  and  shoved 
the  prop,  bench,  and  him  about  ten  feet  before  the  cars  stopped.  The  door 
boy  sat  by  his  side  and  escaped  without  injury.  He,  the  door  boy,  usually 
went  into  a  breast  close  by  the  door  while  the  trip  was  passing ;  but  be- 
cause the  deceased  was  sitting  there  then  he  thought  it  safe  to  sit  with 
him.  James  Maxwell  was  married,  and  had  two  children  depending  on 
him  for  support. 

Accident  No.  51. — Elmer  Jones,  a  door  boy,  age  fifteen  years,  was  fa- 
tally injured  in  the  Reynold's  slope,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  August  25, 
and  died  the  same  day  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  He  stood  by  his  door  while 
a  trip  of  six  cars  was  passing  through  it ;  had  lost  his  light  by  opening  the 
door.  When  the  fifth  car  passed  he  stepped  into  the  track,  evidently 
thinking  it  the  last  car,  and  was  instantly  knocked  down  and  the  car  ran 
over  both  of  his  legs.  One  was  torn  nearly  off,  and  the  other  terribly 
crushed.  This  accident  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  little  fellow's  mis- 
take while  in  the  darkness  without  light,  and  could  not  see  whether  the 
cars  had  all  passed  or  not. 

Accident  No.  67. — Peter  Moody,  a  footman,  age  twentj^-four  j^ears,  was 
fatally  crushed  by  cars  in  No.  3  shaft,  near  Kingston,  November  10,  and 
died  during  the  following  night.  The  deceased  and  another  young  man 
were  pulling  an  empty  car  off  the  cage  when  a  loaded  car  ran  in  and  jammed 
Moody  between  the  two  cars,  resulting  as  already  stated.  The  loaded  car 
was  started  by  another  trip  of  cars,  which  was  just  being  brought  to  the 
branch,  and  bumped  it  forward.  The  spragger  was  putting  sprags  to  stop 
the  trip  at  that  time,  and  did  not  see  the  car  until  it  was  too  far  gone  to 
prevent  the  accident. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Exploslous  of  PowAer  and  Blasts. 

Accident  No.  13. — James  Jordan,  a  miner,  age  thirty-five  years,  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  the  Exeter  shaft,  West  Pittston,  February  25.     He  had 
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prepared  a  blast  ready  to  fire  when  his  laborer  left  and  went  to  the  adjoin- 
ing breast  while  it  was  firing.  After  the  blast  fired  the  laborer  returned, 
and  was  horrified  to  see  the  miner  lying  on  the  road  near  the  edge  of  the 
bottom  coal,  dead,  and  his  face  terribly  crushed.  He,  the  miner,  evidently 
had  thought  the  blast  missed  fire,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  it  when  it 
exploded,  and  threw  the  coal  directly  into  his  face,  and  killed  him  instantly. 
He  was  married,  and  had  five  children. 

Accident  No.  32. — Stanislaus  Lofskofski,  a  miner,  age  thirty-eight  years, 
was  fatally  injured  in  Mo.  2  tunnel,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  May  28  ;  and 
died  within  two  days  after  the  accident.  His  breast  was  pitching  about 
thirty-five  degrees,  and  when  firing  a  blast  he  hid  among  the  loose  coal, 
about  halfway  down,  while  it  exploded.  When  that  "occurred,  the  coal 
rushed  down  and  crushed  in  his  ribs,  resulting  as  stated  above.  This  acci- 
dent was  the  result  of  sheer  recklessness.  No  man  that  had  any  regard 
for  his  life,  would  attempt  such  an  act,  where  the  chances  of  escaping  injury 
were  so  slim.     He  was  married,  and  had  three  children. 

Accident  Xo.  33. — Michael  Connolly,  a  laborer,  age  thirtj'-eight  years, 
was  instantl}'  killed  by  a  blast  bursting  through  the  pillar  in  No.  2  shaft, 
Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  June  13.  He  was  laboring  with  a  miner  named 
Patrick  Burke,  and  a  counter  gangway  was  being  driven  obliquely  across 
the  chambers,  which  was  now  approaching  very  closely  to  their  chamber; 
and  was  expected  to  break  through  and  cut  it  off".  John  Hawkins,  the 
driver,  brought  a  car  into  their  breast,  and  while  the  three  were  pushing  it 
up,  a  blast  was  fired  in  the  counter  gangway,  which,  bursting  through  the 
pillar,  threw  the  coal  with  terrible  force  directiy  upon  them,  killing  Con- 
nolh',  breaking  Hawkins'  leg,  and  injuring  Burke  quite  severely.  Subse- 
quent investigation  proved  this  the  result  of  an  imperfect  arrangement  be- 
tween Bui'ke  and  the  gangway  men,  concerning  the  mode  of  signalling  to 
one  another,  when  blasting.  The  agreement  was,  that  when  they  were 
ready  to  fire  in  the  gangwa}^,  they  were  to  rap  on  the  coal  with  some  in- 
strument, such  as  a  hammer  or  drill,  and  receive  a  similar  reply  from  Burke  ; 
but  if  the  latter  should  not  rap  back,  they  were  to  rap  the  second  time,  and 
immediately  fire.  The  gangway  men  did  as  agreed ;  they  rapped  and  re- 
ceived no  response ;  rapped  again  and  lighted  the  fatal  match.  The  men 
in  the  breast  were  at  that  time,  too  busy  with  the  car  to  heed  the  signal, 
and  owing  to  the  noise  made  by  the  car  and  the  mule,  did  not  hear  it  until 
the  fatal  crash  of  the  blast  bursted  upon  them,  with  its  deadly  eflTects. 
Agreements,  in  cases  like  this,  ought  to  be  explicit  enough  to  insure  a  per- 
tect  understanding  on  both  sides,  that  all  parties  are  safe.  Neither  should 
fire  a  blast  until  he  is  certainly  sure  the  other  understood  he  was  going  to 
do  so.     Connolly  was  married,  but  had  no  children. 

Accident  No.  6. — Michael  German,  a  miner,  age  thirty-one  years,  was 
killed  in  the  Hartford  mines,  Ashley,  Pennsylvania,  June  28.  He  was 
working  a  breast,  and  stayed  in  it  later  in  the  day  than  men  usually  do. 
Patrick  Hopkins  and  his  two  laborers  were  working  in  the  gangway  near 
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by,  on  the  night  shift.  The  laborers  pushed  a  ear,  loaded  with  rock,  out 
past  German's  breast ;  and  by  passing,  saw  him  at  the  face,  with  a  powder- 
charge  in  his  hand.  About  half  an  hour  later,  when  one  of  the  laborer.^ 
was  returning,  he  heard  him  moaning  up  in  the  breast .  the  laborer  imme- 
diately called  his  comrades,  and  all  went  up  and  found  him  lying  near  the 
head  of  the  chute,  very  severely  injured.  He  was  a  Polander,  and  could 
not  speak  English ;  but  he  replied  to  their  inquiries,  b}^  saying  "  shoot ! 
shoot!"  which  indicated  he  had  been  injured  by  a  blast.  He  was  taken 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  died  when  at  the  head  of  the  slope.  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that  he  had  just  fired  a  blast  in  the  top  coal, 
which  evidently,  had  exploded  before  he  escaped  to  a  safe  place. 

Accident  No.  52. — Joseph  Seignor,  a  miner,  age  fifty  years,  was  fatally 
injured  b}^  a  premature  blast,  in  No.  1  shaft,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 2.  His  hip  was  dislocated,  and  collar  broken.  He  was  removed 
to  the  Wilkes-Barre  hospital,  where  he  died  September  9.  He  was  married 
but  the  report  did  not  state  whether  he  had  children  or  not. 

Accident  No.  56. — Griffith  R.  Jones,  a  miner,  age  forty-four  years,  was 
fatally  injured  in  the  Brown  slope,  Franklin  colliery,  September  9,  and  died 
the  same  evening.  He  was  engaged  blasting  the  bottom  slate  ;  had  drilled 
a  vertical  hole,  about  two  an  half  feet  deep.  He,  and  his  laborer  together, 
charged  it  half  full  of  powder,  and  tamped  it  so  tight,  that  they  could  not 
loosen  the  needle,  until  the  pick  handle  was  put  through  the  eye,  and  the 
hammer  used  to  drive  it  up.  When  this  was  done,  so  that  the  needle  could 
be  turned  in  the  hole,  the  laborer  picked  up  the  tools,  and  had  retreated 
only  a  few  feet,  when  the  blast  unexpectedly  fired.  The  laborer  immedi- 
ately called  assistance  and  returned,  and  found  Jones,  lying  about  twelve 
feet  from  where  the  hole  was,  with  his  skull  fractured,  and  insensible.  His 
hat,  and  lamp,  were  found  near  the  hole  ;  but  no  one  could  tell  how  the 
blast  was  so  imexpectedly  exploded.  The  deceased  was  an  experienced 
careful  workman  and  well  used  to  that  kind  of  work.  He  was  married  and 
had  four  young  children. 

Accident  No.  fi6. — Evan  Williams,  a  miner,  age  forty-eight  years,  was 
fatally  injured  in  the  Prospect  shaft,  November  7  ;  and  died  the  same 
evening. 

He  was  driving  gangway  in  the  five  and  half  foot  vein,  where  gas  is  freely 
emitted.  He  was  firing  a  hole,  using  a  straw  squib  with  touch-paper  match ; 
and  when  he  lighted  the  match  he  retreated  to  a  safe  place.  After  waiting- 
few  seconds  in  vain  for  it  to  explode  he  concluded  it  was  "  missed,"  and 
returned  to  renew  the  squib  but,  when  he  was  near  the  hole,  it  exploded 
with  the  result  stated.  He  was  married ,  and  had  five  children  in  very  needy 
circumstances. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Miscellaneous  Causes. 

Accident  No.  49. — William  Reiley,a  driver,  age  fifteen  years,  was  kicked 
bv  a  mule  in  Prospect  shalt,  August  12;  and  died  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 
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hospital,  the  following  day.  The  mule  was  usually  quiet  and  gentle,  but 
was  not  willing  to  be  whipped  ;  and  it  was  supposed  the  boy  used  the 
whip  on  the  mule  when  he  received  a  violent  kick  on  his  chest,  resulting 
as  stated. 

Accident  No.  53. — Evan  M.  Evans,  a  miner,  age  forty-four  years,  was 
killed  in  the  Grand  Tunnel,  West  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  September  5. 
He  was  about  finishing  a  breast,  pitching  forty-five  degrees  ;  and  he  sup- 
posed he  had  only  about  four  cars  of  coal  left,  all  of  which  was  blocked  a 
few  feet  above  the  battery.  He  went  up  with  a  pick  in  his  hand  to  scrape 
the  coal  down,  when  a  rush  came  and  buried  him  under  it,  above  the  battery. 
They  had  to  load  two  hundred  cars,  before  his  body  was  discovered,  Sep- 
tember T,  at  three  p.  m.     He  was  married,  and  had  four  children. 

Accident  No.  69. — Simon  Hemla,  a  laborer,  age  thirt^^-five  years,  was 
killed  in  the  Diamond  mine,  during  the  night  of  November  14.  He  was 
laboring  for  William  Davies,  a  miner,  in  an  airway,  and  was  standing  a 
prop,  twelve  inches  thich,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  long.  One  stood  on 
each  side  and  lifted  the  end  of  the  prop  on  their  shoulders,  when  Hemla's 
foot  slipped ;  the  prop  simultaneously  slipping  off  Davies'  shoulder,  fell 
upon  Hemla's  neck,  on  the  ground,  killing  him  almost  instantly.  He  had 
a  wife  living  in  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  child,  and  he  had  only 
worked  a  few  days  in  this  district,  having  recently  came  up  from  Hazleton. 

Fatal  Accidents  Otitsltle  Around  tUc  Mines. 

Accident  No.  1. — Thomas  0.  Halloran,  oiler  of  machinery,  age  sixteen 
years,  had  both  arms  crushed  in  cog-wheels  in  No.  2  breaker,  Kingston, 
Pennsylvania,  January  3,  and  died  the  same  day.  Before  this  date  the 
breaker  had  to  be  stopped  several  times  each  day  to  lubricate  the  journals  ; 
but  these  were  replaced  a  few  days  before  this  accident  by  self-lubricators, 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  stop  any  more  to  oil  the  rollers  during 
working  hours.  Evidently,  the  oiler  was  led  by  his  curiosity  to  look  how 
the  new  arrangements  were  acting,  when  his  arms  were  caught  between  the 
cog-wheels  and  were  shockingly  crushed.  A  shock  of  the  machinery  was 
heard,  and  he  was  discovered  immediately  after  lying  insensible  near  the 
cog-wheels.  He  remained  unconscious  until  relieved  from  his  painful  suf- 
ferings  by  death  at  the  time  stated. 

Accident  No.  3. — Sidney  Albert,  a  loader,  age  forty -five  years,  was  killed 
at  the  Hartford  breaker,  Ashley,  Pennsylvania,  January  11.  He  and 
another  man  were  pushing  railroad  cars  under  the  chutes,  and  did  not  no- 
tice that  the  locomotive  was  pushing  in  a  trip  of  empty  cars  at  the  same 
time,  vintil  he  was  caught  between  the  jammers,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
It  is  remarkable  that  they  did  not  see  the  approaching  cars  when  both  had 
their  faces  towards  them  at  the  time  they  were  approaching.  He  left  a 
wife,  with  four  children,  who  were  depending  on  him  for  support. 

Accident  No.  9. — Adam  Scheopert,  a  driver,  age  eighteen  years,  was 
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killed  at  the  Hollenback  breaker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  February  3. 
He  was  emplo3'ed  to  dump  culm,  and  occasionally  to  drive  when  a  driver 
was  not  in  work.  On  this  day  the  boss  employed  a  man  to  drive  an  un- 
managable  mule,  which  he  did  not  want  to  trust  to  boys,  and  told  Scheopert 
to  show  him  a  few  trips.  Instead  of  complying  with  his  orders  he  drove 
the  mule  himself,  and  told  the  man  to  dump  the  culm.  During  the  day  the 
mule  ran  away  with  an  empty  car,  when  Scheopert  was  on  the  front  end  of 
it,  and  was  crushed  between  the  car  and  breaker  timber.  He  was  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  hospital,  but  he  lived  only  a  few  hours. 

Accident  No.  10. — Joseph  Shanley,  breaker  boy,  age  thirteen  3'ears,was 
killed  in  the  No.  5  breaker,  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  February  10.  He 
was  employed  keeping  the  coal  running  so  it  would  not  block  in  one  of  the 
coal  telegraph.  He  strayed  away  from  his  work,  and  his  clothing  was 
caught  and  wounded  around  a  revolving  shaft,  dragging  him  around  with  it, 
and  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  11. — Lewis  Davies,  slate-picker,  age  ten  years,  attempted 
to  board  a  train  of  culm  cars  brought  by  a  locomotive  towards  the  breaker, 
during  noon  hour,  slipped,  and  fell  under,  and  was  instantl^^  killed  at  No. 
5  breaker,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  February  18. 

Accident  No.  19. — James  Nolan,  slate-picker,  age  fourteen  years,  was 
instantl}^  killed  in  the  Hollenback  breaker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
April  12.  He  was  sent  by  the  slate-pickers'  boss  to  start  the  rock  which 
was  blocking  the  rock  chute.  This  was  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  building, 
and  by  going  to  it  the  way  he  went,  exposed  himself  to  great  danger,  and 
was  caught  in  the  machinery  and  instantly  killed.  There  was  not  a  safe 
way  to  go  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion,  and  although  the  same  boy 
had  been  many  times  before,  doing  what  he  was  now  requested  to  do,  no 
one  shpuld  have  been  sent  there  without  providing  a  safer  way  than  they 
had  previous  to  this  accident. 

Accident  No.  20. — John  Wiley,  locomotive  engineer,  age  thirtj'-one  years, 
was  fatally  injured  by  the  explosion  of  locomotive,  at  the  mouth  of  No.  1 
tunnel,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  April  13.  He  was  employed  running  a 
mine  locomotive  in  the  above  tunnel.  Had  been  in  with  a  trip  of  cars,  and 
stayed  inside  for  about  three  hours,  and,  when  he  came  out,  the  water  was 
exhausted  in  the  boiler.  He  stopped  at  the  water-tank  near  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  applied  the  injecter  to  force  water  into  the  boiler,  and  instantly 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  bursting  the  locomotive  into  fragments,  and 
throwing  the  deceased  off  about  sixty  feet  away  from  where  he  stood,  leav- 
ing him  mortally  wounded.  The  locomotive  had  just  been  repaired  ai.J 
was  in  good  condition,  but  he  applied  water  when  the  boiler  was  very  prob- 
ably nearly  red  hot,  and  that  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  explosion. 
He  was  married,  and  had  one  child. 

Accident  No.  39. — C.  A.  Garrison,  laborer,  age  forty  years,  was  fatally 
injured  by  attempting  to  board  a  train,  between  the  Boston  breaker  and 
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shaft,  July  2.  He  was  going  to  work  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  locomotive 
was  running  in  the  same  direction,  attempted  to  board  the  locomotive  and 
slipped  and  fell  under  the  tender,  when  his  leg  and  one  arm  were  shockingly 
crushed.  Both  limbs  were  amputated  the  following  day,  and  he  died  soon 
after  the  operation  was  performed.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
accident  should  be  accorded  to  mining  or  not,  for  it  occurred  on  the  rail- 
road to  a  person  not  then  employed  at  the  work  of  mining  or  preparing 
coal.     The  deceased  was  married,  and  had  four  children. 

Accident  No.  54. — John  Burk,  a  laborer,  age  fifty-five  years,  was  fatally 
injured  near  the  Hartford  breaker,  Ashley,  Pennsylvania,  September  6. 
He  was  repairing  the  track,  near  the  foot  of  the  plane,  when  the  two  mine  lo- 
comotives, one  taking  an  emptj-  trip  out  on  one  track,  and  the  other  push- 
ing a  loaded  trip  in  on  the  other  track,  where  the  deceased  was  standing 
in  a  pensive  manner,  looking  on  a  guard  rail  he  had  just  fastened,  and  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  bis  work  that  he  did  not  hear  the  trip  approaching,  al- 
though the  whistles  of  both  locomotives  were  blown  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  until  he  was  struck  down  and  run  over  by  the  cars,  with  the  result 
as  stated.  He  spoke  a  few  words,  when  taken  up,  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  cars  approaching,  and  he  died  within  about  five  hours  after- 
wards.    He  was  married,  and  had  seven  children. 

Accident  No.  55. — Price  Jones,  ash- wheeler,  age  twenty-four  years,  was 
severely  scalded  by  a  boiler  explosion,  at  No.  4  shaft,  Plymouth,  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  T,  and  died  September  23.  He  was  engaged  loading  ashes 
from  under  the  boilers,  when  a  boiler  suddenly  cracked,  leaving  the  v/ater 
and  steam  escape  in  large  volume,  enveloping  him  and  scalding  him  very 
severely  about  his  body  and  upon  his  face  and  hands.  The  boilers  were 
inspected  and  reported  in  safe  condition  shortly  before  the  accident,  and 
subsequent  examination  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  case  showed  that  the 
boiler  must  have  received  ill-treatment  before  giving  way  as  it  did.  The 
fireman  affirmed  that  he  tried  the  gauges  fiv^e  minutes  before  the  accident, 
and  found  water  in  the  second  gauge.  It  was  the  boiler  inspector's  opinion 
that  the  boilers  had  suffered  from  want  of  water,  and  it  is  evident  something 
was  wrong,  although  the  wrong  cannot  be  definitely  placed,  and  in  this  case, 
at  least  the  deceased  was  not  in  any  wa}''  responsible  for  his  injuries.  He 
was  married,  but  had  no  children. 

Accident  No.  58. — Christian  Atzel,  footman  at  breaker  tower,  age  fifty- 
four  years,  was  killed  at  the  Exeter  colliery.  West  Pittston,  Pennsylvania, 
September  S'^.  The  result  of  this  accident  was  surprising  to  all  who  wit- 
nessed it.  At  the  place  where  it  occurred  there  is  a  grade,  equal  to  about 
one  in  sixt^'-five,  in  the  track  leading  from  the  shaft  to  the  tower,  and  the 
loaded  cars,  when  taken  off  the  shaft  cage,  run  towards  the  tower  foot. 
One  of  the  cars,  a  little  stiff^',  stopped  a  little  sooner  than  usual,  and  Atzel 
went  behind  it  to  push,  not  noticing  another  car  coming  from  the  shaft. 
The  spragger  saw  it,  and  shouted,  but  just  as  the  deceased  turned  around 
to  look,  the  car  caught  his  knee  between  the  bumpers.     The  shock  was  such 
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that  he  died  iu  about  R\e  minutes,  although  his  knee  was  not  crushed.  He 
was  married,  and  had  one  child. 

Accident  No.  ^2. — John  C.  Charles,  a  slate-picker,  aged  eight  yeai'S,  was 
killed,  in  the  Gaylord  breaker,  December  12,  He  was  working  under  the 
direct  charge  of  his  foster-father,  and  was  a  bright,  lively  little  boy.  He 
had  refused  to  attend  school,  and  was  taken  to  work,  so  that  his  father 
could  watch  over  and  take  care  of  him.  Johnny  and  another  boy  went 
out  of  the  breaker,  but  soon  returned  again  to  their  work.  Soon  after  that 
they  missed  a  piece  of  lamp-picker  chain,  which  they  had  lost  while  out- 
side. Johnny  wanted  to  go  and  look  for  it,  but  did  not  want  his  father  to 
see  him  go  out  again,  so  he  slipped  down  through  the  No.  6  chute,  and  got 
out  all  right ;  but  when  trying  to  return  the  same  way  he  slipped  back  and 
down  under  the  main  screen,  which  caught  his  clothing,  dragged  him  around 
with  it,  and  iiually  threw  him  into  another  chute,  where  he  was  found, 
shortly  after,  dead.  This  is  another  instance  added  to  the  number  who 
lose  their  lives  through  their  recklessness  and  disobedience  to  the  rules  of 
the  works. 

Accident  No.  77. — John  Hawker,  a  laborer,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was 
crossing  the  gravity  track,  near  the  Sugar  Notch  shaft  breaker,  December 
15,  when  the  whistle  was  blowing  the  noon  hour.  At  the  same  time  an 
empty  culm  car  came  running  upon  tliat  track  at  a  fast  rate,  and  struck 
him  down,  ran  over  him,  killing  him  almost  instantl3^ 

Accident  No.  78. — Joseph  Ginnard,a  slate-picker,  aged  eleven  years,  fell 
off  the  No.  2  breaker  steps,  at  Nanticoke,  Pecnsyivania,  December  19,  and 
was  fatally  injured.  When  the  whistle  blew  the  starting  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  boys  rushed  up  the  steps,  and  when  up  about  ten  feet  from  the 
floor,  the  deceased  struck  his  foot  and  fell,  rolling  off  under  the  hand  rail 
over  the  side  of  the  stair,  and  landing  on  the  engine-house  floor.  He  was 
unconscious  when  picked  up,  and  remained  so  until  he  died,  shortly  after 
being  taken  home. 

Fatal  Accidents  at  JVew  Shafts. 

Accidents  Nos.  29  and  30. — Jeremiah  Crowlej-,  aged  about  fortv-five 
years,  and  Patrick  Quinn,  about  the  same  age,  were  both  killed  by  a  fall  of 
clay,  in  Waddell's  new  shaft,  Mill  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  May  21.  The  shaft 
was  down  about  sixteen  feet,  and  they  were  beginning  to  timber  it,  when 
the  clay,  on  one  side,  fell  in  upon  the  men,  killing  the  above-named,  and 
breaking  George  Dickson's  leg.  Crowle}^  was  married  and  had  four  chil- 
dren.    Quinn 's  family  was  in  England. 

Accident  No.  68. — Austin  McGann,  a  fireman,  aged  twenty-three  years, 
was  fatally  injured  at  the  Audenreid  air  shaft,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
November  14,  and  died  from  his  injuries,  November  21. 

He  was  employed  to  attend  the  boilers  and  air  compressors.  When  the 
sinkers  failed  to  use  the  air  as  fast  as  it  was  compressed,  and  its  pressure 
becoming  equal  to  that  of  the  steam,  the  compressors  always  stopped  on 
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the  center,  and  the  deceased,  this  time,  used  a  bar,  placing  it  in  a  hole  in 
the  rim  of  the  crank- wheel,  to  pry  it  off  the  center  without  shutting  off  the 
steam,  and  the  engine  starting  quickly,  threw  him  over  the  crank,  upon  the 
piston-rod  of  the  engine,  where  his  skull  was  severely  fractured,  and  brains 
scattered  over  the  place.  He  was  seen  by  a  little  boy  who  happened  to  be 
passing  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and  he  called  for  relief  at  once,  but  the 
deceased  was  Ij'ing  beside  the  engine,  unconscious,  and  remained  so  until 
he  died.  He  had  been  attending  the  compressors  for  about  two  3^ears,  and 
always  used  to  shut  the  steam  off  before  attempting  to  push  it  off  the  cen- 
ter when  stopped  ;  and  he  must  have  overlooked  that  through  a  mistake, 
this  time,  for  he  knew  the  danger  of  prying  it  off  without  shutting  off  the 
steam,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  an  accident  resulting  if  the  attempt 
should  be  made. 
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TABIiE  No,  3. —  A  list  of  serious,  but  non-fatal,  accidents  in  the  Middle  District  of 

cident,for  the  year  eyiding 


Date. 

4^ 

13 

<u 

Names  of  persons 

Name  of  the  Collieries 

Location  of  the 

'3 
o 
a 

Injured. 

a 

and  their  operators. 

Collieries. 

o 
6 

§ 
^ 

2 

Jan.     4 

1 

Charles  Grum,    .  . 

40 

1 

3 

Henry,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  .  . 

Plains  township,   .  .  . 

11 

2 

David  Rees,       .  . 

21 

Hillman,  H.  B.  Hillman, 

do. 

14 

3 

Patrick  Hayes,    . 

23 

1 

Oak  Wood,  L.  V.  C.  Co,, 

do. 

13 

4 

M.  0.  Mead, 

30 

1 

Salem,  Salem  Coal  Co., 

Shickshinny, 

18 

5 

Wm.  P.  Llewelyn, 

35 

1 

4 

Slope,  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co., 

Nanticoke,              ... 

20 

6 

Patrick  Gorman,   . 

50 

W. 

6 

Wyoming,  J.  H.  Swoyer, 

Plains  township,    .  .  . 

21 

7 

James  Finnegan,  . 

Mineral  Spring,  L.V.Co. 

do. 

21 

8 

John  McHale, 

do.                 do. 

do. 

22 

9 

Jonah  Roberts,   . 

18 

Nottingham,  C.  P.  &Co., 

Plymouth, 

25 

10 

Albert  Silex,     .   .  . 

16 

Hillman,  H.  B.  Hillman, 

Plains  township,    .  .  . 

reb.     2 

11 

Michael  Finn,     . 

12 

Wyoming,  J.  H.  Swoyer, 

do. 

2 

12 

GairnBurt,        .  . 

48 

1 

8 

PineRidge,D.&H.C.Co. 

do. 

7 

13 

Fred.  0.  Cox,   .  . 

25 

Henrv,  L.  V.  C.  Co., 

do. 

8 

14 

Patrick  Hone,      .   . 

35 

1 

4 

Franklin,  F.  C.  Co., 

Near  Wilkes-Barre,    . 

10 

15 

David  P.  Gibbon,  . 

17 

No.  1  shaft,  K.  C.  Co..  . 

Kingston, 

14 

16 

John  Bevan,  .... 

36 

1 

Oak  Wood,  L.  V.C.  Co., 

Plains  township,    .  .  . 

17 

17 

James  Deagnan,    . 

41 

1 

7 

do.                        do. 

do. 

19 

18 

John  Conley,       .  . 

1 

Hartford,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  . 

Ashley. 

24 

19. 

Edward  McEnrue, 

20 

Red  Ash  slope,        .... 

Near  Wilkes-Barre,    . 

24 

20 

Warren  Webb, 

19 

do.         do. 

do. 

24 

21 

James  F.  Davies, 

16 

do.         do. 

do. 

24 

22 

Alfred  Higman,     . 

15 

do.         do. 

do. 

25 

23 

George  H.  Everett, 

27 

Diamond,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  . 

do. 

25 

24 

Thos.  M.Williams, 

28 

Hollenback,     .P.  &Co., 

do. 

26 

25 

Willie  Morgan,   . 

15 

E.  Boston,W.G.P.  &Co. 

Near  Kingston,      ... 

28 

26 

James  Gorman,  . 

20 

Wyoming,  J.  H.  Swoyer, 

Plains  township. 

28 

27 

Darby  Furey,      .  . 

40 

1 

6 

Hartford,  C.  P.  C.  Co., 

Ashley, 

Mar.     4 

28 

Patrick  Malone,     . 

23 

Laurel  Run, D.&H.C. Co. 

Plains  township,    . 

4 

29 

Joseph  Storey, 

15 

Empire,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Wilkes-Barre.     .  . 

7 

30 

Thomas  Watkins,  . 

13 

Enterprise, H  C.R.  &  Co. 

Plains  township,    . 

9 

31 

John  Callory,  .  . 
David  Herron,    .  . 

35 

1 

No.  9  colliery,  C.  P.  &  Co. 
No.  10    do.              do. 

Sugar  Notch, 

9 

32 

30 

do. 

9 

33 

Frank  Gallagher,  . 

32 

do.                       do. 

do. 

13 

34 

Patrick  McGwigan 

45 

Empire,                    do. 

Wilkes-Barre,     .... 

18 

35 

Thos.  H.  Hughes,  . 
William  Alka, 

45 

4 

No.  4  slope,  S.  C.  Co.,    . 
No.  1  shaft.        do. 

Nanticoke      

21 

36 

14 

do. 

22 

37 
38 

Edward  McEntyre, 
Thomas  Bowen, 

59 
19 

No.  10 collierv,  C.  P.  &  Co. 
No.  2  shaft,  k.  C.  Co.,   . 

Sugar  Notch, 

22 

Kingston, 

28 

39 

Jolin  J.  Williams, 

30 

1 

Empire,  C.  P.  &Co., 

Wilkes-Barre 

Apr.     1 

40 

Thomas  Llewellyn, 

16 

. 

Mineral Spr'g,  L. V.C. Co 

Plains  township,   .  .  . 

13 

41 

John  McGee 

39 

1 

Tunnel  No.  1,  S.  C.  Co., 
Slope,  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co., 

Nanticoke.     ...... 

19 

42 

William  Gething, 

45 

7 

do. 

22 

43 

Morgan  Samuel,     . 

38 

4 

Grand  Tunnel,  S.  C.  Co., 

do. 

28 

44 

William  T.  Jones, 

15 

Slope,  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co., 

do. 

May     4 

45 

Archie  Maxwell,    . 

14 

ReynoldsNo.l6,C.P.&Co 

Plymouth,            .... 

4 

46 

Thomas  Powell,     . 

32 

4 

Red  Ash,  R.  A    C.  Co., 

Wilkes-Barre  twp.,     . 

5 

47 

James  McCabe,   .  . 

65 

Mineral  Spring, L.V.Co. 

Plains  township,      .  . 

7 

48 

John  McGlynu, 

45 

3 

Franklin,  F.  C.  Co., 

Near  Wilkes-Barre,    . 

9 

49 

William  Boyle,    .  . 

16 

No.  10  slope,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Sugar  Notch,              .  . 

11 

50 

Hugh  Connor, 

50 

4 

Bait.  Tunnel,  D.&H.Co. 

Near  Wilkes-Barre,    . 

13 

51 

William  Howells, 

27 

Diamond,  C.  P.  &Co.,  . 

do. 

13 

52 

Michael  Dugan,  .  . 

25 

2 

Slope,  No.  1,  S.  C.  Co., 

Nanticoke,           .... 

21 

53 

George  Dickson,    . 

Waddel  shaft.  T.  W., 

Near  Mill  Creek,    .  . 

June    2 

54 

Dominick  Hart,  .  . 

"    18 

No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,     .  . 

Sugar  Notch,              .  . 

2 

55 

Patrick  Flood,     .  . 

12 

Hollenback,  C.  P.  &Co., 

Wilkes-Barre 

3 

56 

AVillam  Rosser,   .  . 

48 

1 

Wyoming,  J.  H. Swoyer, 

Plains  township, 

4 

57 

James  Puterbaugh, 

1 

Chauncy,  McFarl'"'  &  Co 

Plymouth  township, 
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Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  Cause  of  each  Ac- 
December  SI,  1881: 


Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


m 

m   It. 

o 

CIS     -3 

*i 

sig. 

a 

a 

u 

o 

O 

z 

iL 

n      in  JS 

ca 

«  3!  I 


Slightly  burned  and  bruised  by  an  explosion  of  carburreted  hy- 
drogen gas,  ....  

Hands  and  shoulders  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

Burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, .   . 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof.  J.  \V.  Poe  was  killed  at  the  same 
time,  .  .  .         

Three  ribs  broken  by  a  premature  blast,  

Severely  injured  by  being  jammed  between  loaded  cars  near  the 
foot  of  llie  sliaft,  

)  Both  were  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas— having  violated  tlie  ( 

V     rules  by  going  from  their  work  into  an  idle  chamber  during  j 

5     night  shift,  .  .         f 

Arm  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  mule ...      .... 

Arm  broken  by  a  culm  car  out  on  the  culm  dump. 

Skull  fractured  by  falling  from  a  platform  twenty-five  feet  high 
at  the  breaker.  .  .  ...  

Ankle  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  face  of  the  breast.  .... 

Toe  broken  and  cut  on  his  head  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast,    .... 

Severely  injured  by  a  premature  blast,  •  . 

Collar  bone  broken  by  being  squeezed  between  the  car  and  the 
mule,  ....  

Burned  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas,  

Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas,    .  .  . 

Back  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock, ... 

!  All  more  or  less  Injured  while  setting  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  ! 
r-    when  the  rope  broke  and  left  a  car  back  down  the  slope  uponH 

J     them,       .      •  .  [^ 

Ribs  broken  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop,     

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast  or  chamber,    .  .  . 
Slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gas, 
Wrist  broken  by  a  car  jumping  the  track  when  he  was  spragging  it. 
Severely  Injured  l)y  a  fall  of  bone  coal,   ...  ... 

Severely  cut  on  his  heaii  by  falling  under  a  car  on  the  slope,  .  .  . 
Hip  bone  fractured  by  being  jammed  between  two  cars,  ! 

Leg  broken  by  a  mule  stepping  upon  it  while  on  his  way  to  the 

stable,  .      .  .      j 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal,    .   .  .  . 

)  Both  were  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  which  accumulated  C  i 
>     while  they  were  preparing  a  charge  of  powder  in  order  to  <  • 

S     blast,  .  ( 

Injured  by  a  premature  blast.    The  squib  being  defective, 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  slate  from  the  roof,       

Leg  broken  by  being  jammed  between  cars,  ... 

Leg  broken  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Knee  cap  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal,      .  

Collar  bone  and  tliree  ribs  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal,      

Severely  injured  by  falling  under  cars,  .  .  .... 

Slightly  scalded  and  otherwise  injured  by  the  explosion  of  mine 

locomotive  boiler. 
Injured  by  getting  on  the  wrong  side  and  caught  between  cars  and 

side  of  gangway,  .   .  .       

Two  ribs  broken  by  a  premature  blast,  .  

Leg  broken  by  being  jammed  between  two  loaded  cars,       .  .  . 

Arm  broken  by  falling  under  the  cars,    ...  

Hand  badly  crushed  by  being  jammed  between  the  car  jammers,  . 

Eye  destroyed  by  frrgments  of  coal  flying  from  blast. 

Pace  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder  while  making 

a  cartridge,  .  .  .... 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  

Leg  broken  in  two  places  by  a  lump  of  coal  flying  from  a  blast, 
Arm  broken  by  the  plane  rope  striking  him  when  the  hook  broke, 
Two  ribs  broken  and  severe  cut  on  his  leg  by  a  fall  of  coal,    .... 
Leg  broken  by  the  clay  caving  into  the  new  shaft  upon  him. 
Leg  broken  through  recklessly  driving  until  the  car  jumped  the 

track  and  struck  him,  .  .  .  .  

Severely  cut  on  his  thigh  by  a  car  running  upon  him,     

Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  flre-damp, 
Face  and  hands  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  cliarge  of  powder  in 

his  hands, 
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Names  of  persons 
injured. 


Name  of  the  collieries 
and  their  operators. 


Location  of  the 
Collieries. 


June    7 


13 
13 

14 

14 

15 

18 

22 

24 
25 
27 
July  11 
11 
14 
15 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
25 

25 
26 


Sept. 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 

107 

108 
109 


Johij.  Larmouth.  . 
Christopher  Smith, 
William  R.  Thomas 

John  Irving,     .  . 


Pat.  Burke 

John  Hawkins,   .  . 

Wilson  Andrews,  . 

Eli  Parsons,  .  .  . 

Henry  Van-Fosten 

David  Williams,    . 

Joseph  Kroproskl, 


H.  T.  Woods, 
Thomas  Crawley,  . 
Jolin  Corcoran, 
Thomas  Howells,   . 
David  Howells, 
Joseph  Bowers, 
John  Stahl,        ... 
Henry  Wedlock, 
Thomas  Kearns,     . 
Oliver  Kivler,      .  . 
Methusalem  Stone, 
■\Villiam  Lameranx 
Michael  McGlynn, 

Reuben  Cartwright 
Mrs.  M.  Sheridan, 

Isaac  Titus, 
John  Gallagher,  . 
Pat.  Dougherty, 

Joseph  Carver,    . 
John  Lynott,    . 
Alex.  McGuire, 
Simon  Zimmick, 

John  Smart,  .  . 
NeilMcCole,     .  . 

John  Hriouak,  . 
Thomas  P.  Lewis, 

William  Meredith 
Charles  Zukoski, 

William  Escott, 
John  L.  Jones,    . 

David  Richards, 

Wm.  Protheroe, 
James  Welsh,  . 
Richard  Costello, 
Ellas  Griffiths,     . 
John  Martin,    . 

Wm.  F.  Morgaii, 
Jos.  Brandorski, 
Frank  Crynoski, 

David  Davis,  .  . 
Frank  O.  Harah, 


15 

28 
41 
24 
16 


Nottingham.  C.  P.  &  Co 

Empire,  C.  P.  &  Co.,    .   . 

do.  do.         .  . 

HoUeuback,  C.  P.  &  Co, 

Shaft,  No.  2,  D.  &  H.  Co 
do.  do. 

No.  5  Breaker,  S.  C.  Co., 

Boston,  D.  L.  &  Co.,   .  . 

Wanamie,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Slope,  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co., 

Prospect,  L.  V.  C.  C,    . 


Shaft,  No.  2.  S.  C.  Co.,  . 
Slope,  No.  4,  S.  C.  Co., 
Mill  Creek,  D.  &  H.  Co., 
Slope,  No.  4,  S.  C.  Co.,  . 
Slope,  No.  4,  S.  C.  Co.,  . 
Wanamie,  C.  P.  &Co.,  . 
No.  10,  0.  P.  &Co., 
Bait.  Tunnel, D.  &  H.  Co 
Slope,  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co., 
Shaft,  No.  1.  S.  C.  Co., 
No.  7,  Air  Shaft,     .  .  . 
Maltby,  C.  S.  M., 
E.Boston,W.G.P.&Co 

Shaft,  No.  1,  S.  C.  Co., 
Reynolds,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Gaylord,  G.  C,  &Co..  . 
Oak  Wood,  L.  V.  C.  Co, 
Henry,  L.  V.  C.  Co., 

Grand  Tunnel,  S.  C.Co., 
Enterprise,  A.  L.  &  Co., 
Hartford,  C.  P.  &Co.,  . 
Nottingham,  C.  P.  &  Co, 

Breaker,  No.  2,  K.  C.Co 
Wyoming,  J.  H.Swayer, 

Prospect,  L.  V.  C.  Co., 
Henry,  L.  V.  C.Co., 

Salem,  S.  C.Co., 
Grand  Tunnel, S.  C.  Co., 

No.  2,  King  C.Co., 
Empire,  C.  P.  &  Co.,      . 

Hartford,  C.  P.  &  Co.,   . 

Nottingham. C.  P.  &  Co, 
Dodson,   P.  C.  Co.,   . 
HoUeuback,  C.  P.  &Co., 
Shaft  No.  1,  S.  C.  Co., 
Midvale,  L.  V.  Co., 

Shaft  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co.,    . 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 


Empire,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  .   .     Near  Wilkes-Barre, 
Hollenback,  C.  P.  &  Co,     Wilkes-Barre,  .  .  . 


Plymouth, 

Wilkes-Barre,    .   .   . 
do.  .   . 

do.  ... 

Plymouth, 

do 

Nanticoke,     .... 

Plymouth  township, 

Wanamie,    .... 

Nanticoke,      .... 

Plains  township,  .   . 


Nanticoke,      .   .   .   . 

do.  .    .   .   . 

Mill  Creek,     .   .   . 
Nanticoke,      .   .   .    . 

do.  .   .   .   . 

Wanamie, 

Sugar  Notch,  .  .  . 
Wilkes-Barre,  .  .  . 
Nanticoke,      .   .   .   . 

do 

Wilkes-Barre,   .   .    . 

Kingston  township, 

do. 

Nanticoke,  .  .  .  . 
Plymouth, 

do 

Near  Wilkes-Barre, 
Plains  township, 

West  Nanticoke, 
Plains  township, 

Ashley, 

Plymouth, 

Kingston, 

Plains  township, 

do. 
do. 

Shickshinny,  .  .  . 
West  Nanticoke,     . 

Kingston, 

Wilkes-Barre,   .   .   . 

Ashley, 

Plymouth, 

do 

Wilkes-Barre,  .  .  . 
Nanticoke,  .  .  . 
Plains  township, 


Nanticoke, 
do. 
do. 
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Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 
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Leg  broken  by  falling  under  the  cars 

Severely  bruised  by  falling  under  the  cars, 

Shoulder  iilade  broken  by  a  fall  of  slate,  whicli  struck  him  while 
carrying  a  load  of  boards,     ....  

Severely  Injured  by  being  crushed  between  cars  and  side  of  gang- 
way,               .  

C  Injured  by  a  blast  exploding  through  the  pillar  from  another  ) 

i     chamber,   ...      .   .  > 

(  Leg  broken  at  the  same  place  and  time,     5 

Hand  cruslied  by  coupling  cars,  and  two  fingers  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated,   .  ....  .... 

Leg  broken  by  runaway  cars  meeting  him  when  going  in  with 
empty  ears,  ....  .... 

Arm  broken  by  throwing  It  carelessly  over  an  enclosure  into  the 
cog  wlieels,     .  .         .   .  ...         ... 

Leg  broken  by  cars  taking  the  wrong  switch,  and  crushing  him 
against  car, 

Leg  crushed  under  railroad  cars  at  the  breaker.  His  foot  caught 
between  the  rails,  and  he  failed  to  release  it  until  the  cars  came 
upon  him  and  crushed  it,  .   .  .... 

Leg  broken  and  badly  cut  on  his  head  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Severely  kicked  on  his  head  by  a  mule, 

Slightly  burneo  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  powder  in  his  hands, 

Facial  bone  fractured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule,       

Kicked  upon  his  leg  by  a  mule.     Not  very  serious,      

Leg  >jrokeu  by  a  fall  of  coal,  ...      

Ankle  dislocated  and  leg  injured  by  being  crushed  between  cars, 

Severe  flesh  wound  on  his  leg  by  falling  under  cars, 

Severely  bruised  and  cut  by  a  premature  blast, 

Hip  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Severely  struck  on  his  head  by  a  small  stone  falling  down  the  shaft, 

Leg  broken  by  a  mule  stumbling  and  falling  upon  him, 

Lever  slipped  by  putting  a  car  on  the  track  ;  struck  him  under  his 
chin,  and  causing  him  to  bite  his  tongue  nearly  oflF 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  

Hip  and  one  rib  broken  by  cars  running  over  her  while  crossing 
the  plane  outside,  

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal,         

Face  and  hands  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gas, 

Collar  bone  broken  by  a  fall  of  roof  while  he  was  under  it  barring 
coal  down,  

Ankle  broken  by  a  car  crushing  it,        

Two  toes  broken  by  barring  coal  down  upon  his  foot, 

Severely  burned  on  his  face  and  hands  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  .  . 

Severely  cut  upon  his  back  by  a  piece  of  coal  flying  from  the  top 
Ijench  of  coal,     ...         .  ...  .  .  

Injured  by  slipping  oflF  the  steps  and  falling  upon  the  track  rail,  . 

Both  arms  broken  by  playing  and  falling  from  a  bridge  to  the  rail- 
road track,    ....  ...      

Arm  severely  cut  by  falling  under  the  culm  car,       

Face  severely  bruised  by  a  premature  blast  caused  by  a  defective 
squib, ...  .  

Severely  injured  by  a  blast  bursting  through  the  pillar, 

Leg  broken  and  ankle  dislocated  by  a  runaway  car  on  the  under- 
ground slope,  .  .  . 

Arm  fractured  by  falling  under  cars,      .  .  ■  •  ■ 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  throwing  him  down  from  top  of  bottom 
coal,  ....  ...         .   . 

Face  and  hands  slightly  injured  by  trying  to  drill  out  a  charge  of 
Rand  Rock  powder,  which  exploded,  .  

One  toe  cut  off  and  one  rib  broken  by  falling  under  cars,  .   . 

Leg  broken  by  coal  rolling  on  him  while  working  out  a  shot,  .  .  . 

Face,  hands,  and  back  slightly  burned  by  and  explosion  of  gas,  . 

Breast  bone  broken  by  a  premature  blast. 

Leg  broken  near  his  ankle  by  a  piece  of  flre-clay  falling  and  slid- 
ing upon  him,     ...      .         

f  These  three  men  were  working  tagether  in  a  gangway.    Gas  ac-'l 

J     cumulated  in  a  high  space  over  the  timber,  and  a  fall  of  roof ; 

1     brought  it  down  to  their  naked  lights,  and  exploded  it,  burn-  f 
I.    ing  the  three  severely  upon  their  faces  and  hands, J 

Arm  crushed  and  had  to  be  amputated,  by  falling  under  cars,    .   . 

Arm  broken  and  cut  on  his  head,  by  a  fall  of  coal, 
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TABLE  3— 


Sept.   9 
9 

10 
12 
13 

13 
13 
17 
20 

21 
22 
29 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 


12S 
129 

130 
131 
132 

133 

134 

135 
136 
137 

133 
139 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


149 
150 


152 
153 
154 
)55 
156 
157 


Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 


David  P.  Davies, 

Nicholas  Scoble, 
Stephen  Kipper, 
Samuel  Jones, 
VVilliam  Bralzel, 


115  David  Davies, 

116  Daniel  H.  Thomas, 

117  Edward  JMaun,     .   . 

118  Joseph  Andrews,  . 


Michael  Kielty, 
Anthony  Shipinski 
William  Harris, 

James  Dillon,  .  .  . 


John  Vinlinski,  .  . 
John  Bryant,    .  .  . 

John  Krytzauofski 

Lewis  Makofski,    . 
Michael  McCJlynn, 


William  Maddox, 
Heury  D.  Mudge,  . 


Rowland  Evans,  .  40 
Adam  Umberest,  .  65 
Michael  Hughes,    .  '  n 

Nicholas  Helferick     40 

Henry  L.  Morgan,  '  22 

Edward  Keefe,  ■  !  28 
Michael  Gallagher,  42 
George  Cook,   ...     39 


Richard  Evelelgh, 
John  Hope,    .  .  .   . 


Thomas  G.  Thomas   40 


William  D.  Jones, 
Patrick  Riley, 
Edw.  Whitebread, 
David  L.  Brown,  . 
John  W.  Martin,    . 


David  B.  Richards,    39 


Manns  Gallagher, 
John  M.  Seybolt, 

Gelhing  Powell,    , 
Patrick  Reynolds, 

Frederick  Beck, 

Patrick  Harrison, 
Fatrick  McGear,  , 
JohnTucotch, 
Michael  Myofski,  , 
Michael  Beckin,  . 
John  Golightly,  . 


Names  of  the  Collieries  and 
their  Operators. 


Avondale,  D.  L.  &  W.  Co 
Laurel  Run,  D.  &  H.  Co., 
Enterprise,  L.  &Co.,  .  . 
Nottingham,  C.  &  P.  Co., 
Pine  Ridge,  D.  &  H.  Co., 

Empire,  C.  P.  &  Co.,     .  . 
do.  do.  .  . 

Forty  Fort,  J.  H.  S.,  .  . 
Prospect,  L.  V.  Co.,      .  . 

East  Boston,  W.  G.  P.,  . 
No.  2  Breaker,  S.  C.  Co., 
No.  3  Shaft,  D.  &  H.  Co., 


8  I  Franklin  Coal  Company, 

Slope  No.  4.  S.  C.  Co.,  .  . 
Shaft  No.  1,  K.  C.  Co.,     . 

Slope  No.  4,  S.  C.  Co.,  .  . 

W.inamle,  C.  P.  &  Co.,    . 
East  Boston,  W\  G.  P.,   . 


Boston,  D.  L.  &  W.  Co., 
Franklin,  F.  C.  Co.,  .  .  . 


Diamond,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  .  . 
Red  Ash,  R.  A.  C.  Co.,  . 
Exeter,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,     .   . 

HoUenback,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Nottingham,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Exeter,  L.  V.  C.  Co., 
Mill  Creek,  D.  &  H.  Co., 
Gaylord,  G.  C.  Co.,     ... 

Slope  No.  2,  S.  C.  Co.,  . 
Diamond,  C.  P.  &Co.,  .  .  , 


HoUenback,  C.  P.  &  Co., 

Gaylord,  G.  C.  Co.,     .  .  . 
Enterprise,  A.  L.  &  Co., 
Breaker  No.  5,  S.  C.  Co., 

do.  do. 

No.  3,  D.  &  H.  Co.,     .  .  . 

Audenreid,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  . 


Empire.  C.  P.  &  Co.,  .  .  .  . 
No.  ?,  K.  C.  Co., 

HoUenback,  C.  P.  &  Co.,    . 
do.  do. 

Woodward,  D.  L.  &  W.  Co. 

Connyngham,  D.  &  H.  Co., 
Avondale,  D.  L.  &  W^  Co., 
No.  2  Tunnel,  S.  C.  Co.,  .  . 
do.  do.  .  . 

Nottingham,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  . 
Pine  Ridge,  D.  &  H.  Co.,  . 


Location  of  the 
Collieries. 


Plymouth  township, 

Plains  township,   .  . 

do.  .  . 

Plymouth, 

Plains  township,   .  . 

Near  Wilkes-Barre, 

do. 
Kingston  township. 
Plains  township, 

Kingston  township, 

Nantlcoke, 

Plymouth, 


Near  Wilkes-Barre, 


Nanticoke, 
Kingston,  . 

Nanticoke, 


Newport  township, 
Kingston  township. 


Near  Wilkes-Barre, 

W'Ukes-Barre, 
Near  Wilkes-Barre 
West  Piltston, 


Wilkes-Barre, 
Plymouth,     .  . 


West  Pittston, 
Plains  township, 
Plymouth,  .  .  . 


Nanticoke,    .  . 
Wilkes-Barre," 


do. 


Plymouth,  .   .   . 
Plains  township 
Nanticoke,    .  . 
do.  .   . 

Near  Kingston, 

Wilkes-Barre, 

do. 
Kingston,    .  .  . 


Wilkes-Barre, 
do. 


Kingston,   .  . 

Wilkes-Barre, 
Plymouth,  .  . 
Nanticoke, 

do. 
Plymouth,  .  . 
Plains  township, 
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Shoulder  sprained  and  head  severely  cut,  by  a  fall  of  coal,    .  .  .  . 

Face  and  arms  burned,  by  an  explosion  of  powder  at  his  tool-box, 

Face  and  hands  burned,  by  an  explosion  of  gas,    ...      

Leg  broken  and  cut  on  his  head,  by  falling  under  a  loaded  car, 

His  foot  caught  fast  between  the  rails  until  the  cars  ran  over  it, 
and  severely  crushed  it,  .  .  ...         .... 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,    . 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  while  trying  to  release  Davies,  . 

Head  and  back  injured,  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal,        .  .  .   .   .  . 

Hips  severely  injured  by  being  crushed  between  cars,  near  the 
breaker, ...  

Back  sprained  and  cut  on  his  head,  by  a  fall  of  a  thin  flake  of  slate. 

Hand  crushed  in  the  cog-wheels  of  the  counter-screen,      ... 

Stepped  off  the  car  to  hurry  his  mule  and  fell,  and  the  car  broke 
his  leg,  ...  

Collar-bone,  arm,  and  ankle  broken,  b}'  a  lump  of  coal  sliding 
upon  him  off  the  top  of  the  bottom  bench,  while  he  was  dril- 
ling a  hole  at  the  bottom,  .  .  .  .  ....         .  .  . 

Face  and  hands  severely  burned,  by  the  explosion  of  a  cartridge 
full  of  powder  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 

Head  caught  between  two  cars  while  coupling  them;  he  was 
struck  senseless,  but  soon  revived  and  walked  home  with  as- 
sistance,    ...  .  .  .  .  ... 

Leg  broken  in  three  places,  by  falling  under  a  car  when  It  was 
starting  out  from  the  chamber,  .  .  .  .   , 

Leg  broken,  by  playing  with  cars  outside  during  noon  hour, 

Squeezed  between  car  and  roof;  he  was  riding  on  the  hind  end  of 
the  car  and  it  jumped  the  track,  raising  the  hind  end  against 
the  roof,        .  

Injured  by  a  fall  of  soapstone  from  the  roof,        

Back  and  face  severely  cut,  by  a  blast  exploding  while  he  was  ad- 
justing the  match,  ...  

Slightly  burned  on  face  and  hands,  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  .  .  .  . 

Shoulder-DUde  broken,  by  a  fall  of  coal,         ...      .  .   .  .  . 

Severe  cut  on  his  head,  by  striking  it  against  the  roof  while  on 
the  mule's  back,  .         .  ... 

Leg  broken,  by  a  car  striking  a  sill  against  it  while  he  was  on  the 
side  of  the  gangway;  the  sill  was  lying  along  sideof  the  track. 

Was  carrying  a  needle  in  his  hanil,  and  it  ran  into  his  side  about 
three  inches,  ...  

Face  and  arms  burned,  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas,       

Two  fingers  broken  and  body  bruised,  by  a  premature  blast,   .  .  . 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal;  his  brother  was  killed  the  same 
time,  .  .  

Slightly  burned,  by  the  explosion  of  a  half  keg  of  powder,  .  . 

Arm  severely  lacerated,  by  being  caught  in  a  pair  of  small  cog- 
wheels,      ...  ... 

Thigh  bone  fractured,  by  a  lump  of  coal  falling  and  striking  the 
drill  across  his  thighs,  .   .         .  .  .  .  . 

Leg  slightly  injured,  by  an  empty  car  jumping  off  the  track,  .  .  . 

Slightly  injured,  by  being  caught  between  car  and  rib,        

Arm  broken,  by  falling  from  a  mule's  back, 

Jaw-bone  fractured,  by  a  kick  from  a  mule,      

Severely  struck  in  his  abdomen  by  a  lever  slipping,  while  lifting 
a  car  to  the  track.  ... 

Injured  by  falling  off  a  platform  in  the  shaft,  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty feet,  .  .  

Arm  broken,  by  riding  up  the  slope  on  the  cage,         ... 

Severely  injured  upon  his  ribs,  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  under  the 
top  coal, .  . 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  ...  ... 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  while  barring  top 
coal  down,  and  having  a  naked  light  upon  his  hat,  .   . 

Stepped  on  the  end  of  a  plank,  plank  tipped,  fell  fourteen  feet 
upon  rock  and  was  considerably  bruised,        

Head  and  body  severely  bruised,  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Leg  and  one  rib  liroken  by  a  fall  of  coal,      .   .  

Severely  injured  by  a  blast  bursting  through  the  pillar, 

Arm  severely  cut  by  the  same  blast,         

Several  fingers  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal,         

Hand  severely  lacerated  by  a  loaded  car  running  over  It,  while 
removing  a  block  from  before  the  wheel, 


110 
HI 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
120 


122 
123 


125 
126 


127 
128 

129 
130 
131 


140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
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a 

Date. 

o 

© 

o 

?5 

Dec.  8 

158 

9 

159 

10 

160 

16 

161 

16 

162 

21 

163 

21 

164 

24 

165 

24 

166 

24 

167 

28 

168 

29 

169 

31 

170 

Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 


John  W.  Owens,    . 
Patrick  Murray,     . 
John  MeNeiliis, 
Joseph  Cummings, 

Thomas  Brennan, 
Henry  Boreck, 
James  Gallagher,  . 
Thos.  Counyngham 
Robert  Lloyd,      .  . 
Robert  Hughes,  .  . 
James  Kitrick,    .  . 
James  Hayse, 
Daniel  Richards,   . 

Totals,     


Names  of  the  Collieries  and 
their  Operators. 


Warrior  Run,  D.  &  Co., 
Exeter,  L.  V.  Co., 
Diamond,  C.  P.  &Co., 
No.  10  Slope,  C.  P.  &  Co. 

Enterprise,  L.  &  Co.,    . 
Grand  Tunnel,  S.  C.  Co., 
Prospect,  L.  V.  C.  Co., 
Hollenback,  C.  P.  &  Co., 
Hartford,  C.  P.  &Co., 

do.  do. 

Hollenback,  C.  P.  &  Co., 
Empire,  C.  P.  &  Co.,  .  . 
Red  AsU,  R.  A.  Co.,   .  . 


Location  of  the 
Collieries. 


Warrior  Run,  . 
West  Pittston, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Sugar  Notch,    . 


Plains  township,  . 
West  Nanticoke, 
Plains  townslilp,   . 
Wilkes-Barre,     .  . 

Ashley,        

do 

Wilkes-Barre,     .  . 

do. 
Wilkes-Barre  twp. 
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Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 
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1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
44 

23 

16 

1 

17 

170 

158 

Slightly  bruised  around  his  hips  and  ankle,  by  a  fall  of  black  rock, 
Leg  severely  bruised,  by  being  jammed  between  cars, 
Leg  broken  by  cutting  a  side  post  oti'  a  prop  car,  and  the  posts 
rolled  down  upon  him,          ...          ... 

Hand  crushed,  by  a  car  running  over  It  when  he  wasspraggingit, 
Thigh  broken,  by  being  caught  between  a  car  and  a  prop, 
Foot  and  knee  injured,  by  fall  of  top  coal, 

159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

Slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  C'H4  gas,      ...             ... 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

43 

166 
167 

Foot  severely  crushed,  by  a  fall  of  coal,             .  .                   .... 

Severely  injured  around  liis  head  and  body,  by  a  fall  of  coal,      .  . 

Totals,     

24 

169 
170 

13  Mine  Rep. 
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TABIiE  No.  'l.'-A  list  of  accidents  resuHing  in  death  in  the  Middle  District  of 

cident,  for  the  year 


4 

11 

13 
18 

22 

26 
26 

Feb.     3 

10 

18 

24 

25 

Mar.    4 
5 


Apr.  12 

13 
15 

18 
18 
18 


28 
May    28 


23 
June  13 


JJames  of  persons 
killed. 


28 

36 

1 

37 

2 

33 

14 

39 

li 

40 

16 

41 

21 

42 

22 

43 

Thos.  O.  HoUeran 

John  E.  Lewis,  . 

Siiiuey  Albert,  . 

J.  VV.  Poe,         .  . 

Autliony  Cuff,  .  . 

James  Sheers,  .  . 

Morris  Evans, 
Tliomas  Evans,    . 

Adam  Scboepert, 

Joseph  Slianley,  . 

Lewis  Davies, 

Richard  Williams, 

James  Jordan,     .  , 

Lansford  Titus, 
Autliony  M.  Shutt, 

Daniel  Stevens, 

Ricliard  Bowden, 

Bartley  Garahty, 
James  Nolan,  .  . 
John  Wiley,  .  . 

Benjamin  Lewis, 

William  Steele,  . 
Will.  Kingsdorf, 
John  Burns, 

Adam  Uricko, 
John  Martin, 
Andrew  I'ortick, 

Edw.  O.  Williams 

Jeremiah  Crawley 
Patrick  Quiun, 

Stan.  Lofskofski, 

Michael  Conley,  . 

William  Davies, 
Stephen  Lyons, 
Edward  McMuUen 

Michael  German, 
Frederick  Daniels 
C.  A.  Garrison, 


Sylvester  Mills,  . 
John  Robinson, 
Thomas  Madden, 

James  Maxwell, 

Frank  Munley, 


1 

1 

1 

widr 


Names  of  the  Col- 
lerles . 


No.  2  breaker,  . 


Henry  shaft,  . 
Hartford, 
Salem,    .... 
Diamond,    .  . 
Reynolds,    .  . 


Empire  shaft,   .... 
Empire  shaft,  .... 

Hollenback  breaker, 

No.  5  shaft  breaker. 

No.  5  breaker,  .  .  . 

Red  Ash  colliery,  . 

Exeter  shaft,    .  .  . 

Hollenback,     .  .  . 
No.  4  tunnel,    .  .  . 

Nottingham,     .  .  . 

Laurel  Run  slope, 

Baltimore  slope,     . 
Hollenback  breaker, 
>o.  1  tunnel,       .  . 


Location  of  the  C  dlierles. 


No.  1  slope,    .  .  . 

Mill  Creek  slope, 
Mill  Creek  slope, 
ilill  Creek  slope. 

No.  2  tunnel,  .  . 
No.  2  tunnel,  .  . 
No.  2  tunnel,    .   . 

No.  4  slope,    .  ,  . 


Waddell's  new  shaft, 
Waddell's  new  shaft, 


No.  2  tunnel. 
No.  2  shaft,    . 


Henry  shaft,  .  . 
Black  Diamond, 
Forty  Fort,    .  . 


Hartford, 
Avondale, 
Boston,     . 


Diamond,  .  . 
Exeter  shaft, 
Diamond,    .  . 


2     Reynold's  slope, 
.  .  I  Diamond,    ... 


Kingston, 

Plains  township,   .... 

Ashley,  

Shicksliinny, 

VVilkes-Barre, 

Plymouth, 

Wilkes-Barre,  .... 
Wilkes-Barre, 

Wilkes-Barre,     

Plymouth, 

Nanticoke, 

Wilkes-Barre  township, 

Exeter  township,     .  .  . 

Wilkes-Barre  township, 
Nanticoke, . 

Plymouth, 

Plains  township,  .... 

Plains  township,  .  .  . 
Wilkes-Barre,  .  .  . 
Nanticoke, 

Nanticoke,    ....... 

Mill  Creek,  Plains  twp.. 
Mill  Creek,  Plains  twp.. 
Mill  Creek,  Plains  twp., 

Nanticoke, 

Nanticoke, 

Nanticoke, 

Nanticoke, 

Mill.Creek, 

MillCreek,        

Nanticoke,    

Plymouth,  .  .  .- 

Plainsvilie, 

Mill  Hollow, 

Kingston  township, 

Ashley,     .  .  ■  .  . 

Plymouth  township. 
Near  Kingston,     .   .   .  . 

Wilkes-Barre, 

West  Pittston, 

Wilkes-Barre,     

Plymouth, 

Wilkes-Barre, 
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Luz<'rve  and  Carbon  counties,  Penmylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  ac- 
enili'ig  JJe  ember  SI,  1881. 


Remarks  on  the  Causes  of  the  Accidents. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  ACCIDENTS. 


m 

1 
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£      -^     ° 


=      s      a 


O    H      S 


Arms  crusherl  in  the  cog-wheels  of  the  breaker-crushers;    died 

the  same  day,  ..... 

Ins-taiitly  killed  by  an  explosi  on  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 
(  rubhed  ht-lween  railroad  cars  near  the  breaker, and  died  instantly, 
Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof;  died  during  the  same  day,  .  . 
Killed  by  i-ars  running  over  him  on  his  way  into  the  mine, 
Fatally  injured  by  being  crushed  between  loaded  cars  near  his 

door  ill  the  mine, .... 

f  The  father  and  son;  they  were  working  together,  robbing  pil- 
}        larsin  the  Hillman  vein,  and  were  both  instantly  killed  by 
(        a  very  large  fall  of  roof, 
Fatally  injured  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  frame  work 

of  ihf  breaker, 
Instantly  killed  by  being  dragged  around  a  revolving  shaft  in 

the  breaker, 

Instantly  killed  by  trying  to  board  a  train  of  culm  cars,  and  fall- 
ing under  tliem,  

Killed  by  a  runway  car  on  the  slope;  the  rope  broke,  and  left  the 

car  back  upon  him,  .   . 

Killed  by  returning  to  a  blast  under  the  Impression  that  It  bad 

missed  tiring,  

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  In  the  face  of  the  breast,  ... 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  Immediately  after  beginning  to  work  in 

ill  the  morning, 
Instantly  killed  while  barring  down   some  loose  coal,  and  was 

btruck  by  coal  falling  from  the  over-lying  bench, 
Instantly  killed   by  coal  falling  upon  him  while  he  was  mining 

uniierit. 
Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  while  loading  a  car  in  the  chamber. 
Was  caught  in  the  machinery  of  the  breaker,  and  instantly  killed, 
Fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  the  locomotive  boiler;  died 

April  15.  ...  ... 

Neck  broken,  and  instantly  killed  by  a  small  fall  of  coal, 


niwH  A    rt  on  1  Ihese  three  men  were  working  together  on  the 

uiea  April  >u,  |     „ig,,t  s\\\ft,  and  were  ;fatally  burned  ;by  an  ex- 

!»'   ri  M         v>'  I      Pl^>sion  of  CH4  gas;  fordetailsof  the  accident, 
.H.iy    1-,  J     gg^  another  part  of  the  report, 

„.,,    ,  1  These  three  men  were  working  together, robbing  pillars, 

KMi'^fi'  L    when,  without  any  warning,  a  large  mass  of  the  over- 

{^!,i    ,'  r    lying  rock  fell  upon  tlieiii  burying  them  under  it,  and 

iviiieii,j     killing  them  instantly,  .... 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  under  cars,  and  died  May  18, 
("Both  were  instantly  killed,  by  the  side  of  a  shaft  caving  in  upon 
'     them;  the  shaft  was  only  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  they  were 

',     just  beginning  to  put  the  tirst  temporary  timber  to  sustain  the 
L    olay,  when  the  accident  liappened,       .  .  . 

Fatally  injured  by  not  going  to  a  place  of  refuge  from  a  blast; 
died  June  1, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  blast,  exploding  through  the  pillar  from  the 
adjoining  breast,  ... 

Instantly  killed  liy  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  prop,       .  . 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coalln  the  face  of  tlie  breast, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  car  jumping  off  the  track,  and  crushing  him 
against  a  prop, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  premature  blast;  died  while  being  taken  home, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  In  a  chamber. 

Attempted  to  board  the  mine  locomotive,  and  fell  under  the  ten- 
der; his  leg  and  arm  were  crushed.  ,Next  day  both  limbs  were 
amputated,  hoping  thereby  his  life  could  be  saved,  but  he  died 
soon  after  the  operation, 

Fatilly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  and  died  within  a  few  hours,     . 

Fatally  injured  by  a  full  of  black  rock;  died  the  same  day. 

Fatally  injured  by  cars  crushing  both  legs;  died  while  being  taken 
home,  .   . 

Fatally  injured  by  cars  jumping  off  the  track  and  knocking  a  door 
prop  down  against  hlin.     He  died  from  his  injuries  the  same  day, 

lu:.. ......  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate, 
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TABLE  No.  4— 


12 

16 

25 

Sept.    2 


Dec. 


Names  of  persona 
killed. 


Names  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


Location  of  the  Collieries. 


July   25  I      44 
Aug.    1  I      45 


Michael  Grogan, 
Thomas  (jouuilf, 


Bryant  Solou, 


7  j      47     John  Jennings,  . 

8  I      48  j  Christ.  Haowcll, 


7 

72 

12 

7a 

13 

74 

14 

75 

14 

7t) 

15 

77 

19 

78 

21 

79 

William  Ueiley, 
Jauiea  11.  JJavey, 
Jilmer  dunes, 
dooeph  .■iciguor, 


53  '  iivan  jl.  Evaus 


54  John  Uurk,     .   .   . 

55  I'rice  Jones, 

56  1  Uiiiiitli  U.  doues, 

57  i  Hugh  (Jouahau,  . 

58  I   christian  ALzel, 

59  Jolin  Uowells, 
f>0  !  dames  Wllllauis, 
61     cnarleb  VoUrath, 


Thoiiiaa  Itiley, 
William  Cook, 


Thomas  I'rater, 
Trevor  Harrison, 
Kvan  tvilllams, 

i'eter  Mooiiy,  .  . 
aimou  Hernia,  .  , 
Austin  McOran     . 


70     John  Gallaglier, 
•.u.  iUcAlanamuui, 
I'atrick  Uarrett, 
John  C.  Charles, 


Patrick  Gannon, 

John  Turner, 
John  Deitz, 
John  Hawker,  .   . 

Joseph  Ginnard, 


Ambrose  Grillin, 
Total,       .  .  .   . 


40 

ll 

30 

35 

1 

17 

45 

1 

15 

44 

1 

15 

50 

1 

44 

1 

55 

1 

24 

1 
1 

45 

23 

54 

1 

17 

25 

1 

j   21 

35 

42 

1 

28 

1 
1 

1 

30 

49 

24 

35 

1 

23 

38 

1 

1 

26 

30 

8 

40 

19 

16 

28 

11 

25 

1 

38  j 

6     Hartford, 

Franklin  mines. 


Gaylord  slope, 


Gaylord  breaker, 
DoUson  shaft. 


Prospect  shaft, 
Wauamie,  .  .  . 
Reynolds  slope. 
No.  1  shall. 

Grand  tunnel,  . 


Hartford,  No.  6, 

No.  4  colliery, 
Franklin  colliery. 
No.  lU slope, 
Exeter,     


Avondale, 
Audenreid  air  shaft, 
No.  2  shaft,     .   .   . 


Franklin  colliery, 

Gaylord  slope, 

jMidvale  slope,     .  . 
Empire  shait. 
Prospect  shal'c,    .  . 

No.  3  shaft,  .  .  . 
Diamond,  .  .  .  . 
btautou  air  shaft, 

Baltimore  slope, 
Hollenback, 
Sugar  Notch  slope, 
Gaylord  breaker,  . 

fine  liidge,    .  .  .  . 

Prospect  shaft,  .  . 
Prospect  shaft,  .  . 
No.  9  breaker,      .  . 

No.  2  breaker,  .  .  . 


Baltimore  slope, 


Ashley, 

Near  Wilkes-Barre, 

Plymouth,     

Plymouth,     

Plymouth, 

Plains  township, 
AVanamie, 
Plymouth,           .   .  . 
Nanticoke, 

West  Nanticoke,   .  . 

Ashley,     

Plymouth,  .... 
Near  Wilkes-Barre, 
Sugar  Notch,  .... 
West  Pittston,    .  .  . 

Plymouth  township. 
Near  Wilkes  Barre, 
Plymouth,     

Near  Wilkes-Barre, 

Plymouth,     

Plains  township. 
Near  Wilkes-Barre, 
Plains  township,   .   . 

Plymouth,  .... 
Wilkts-Barre,  .  .  . 
Wilkes-Barre,     .   .  . 

Plains  township,  .  . 
Wilkes-Barre,  .  . 
Sugar  >otch,  ... 
Plymouth,     

Plains  township,   .  . 

Plains  township,  .  . 
Plains  townsliip,  .  . 
Sugar  Notch,    .... 

Nanticoke, 

Plains  townsliip,  .  . 
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CAUSES  OP 

THE  ACCIDENTS. 
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Remarks  on  the  Causes  of  the  Accident. 
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Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  co«l,              ■■ 

1 

44 

Fatally  Injured  by  coal  falling  and  roUinfr  down  a  heavy  pitch 

upon  him.     He  died  while  being  taken  home, 

1 

45 

Injured  by  barringdown  topcoal.     He  felloffhissupport,  and  the 

1 

coal  came  <  own  and  rolled  upon  him,  injuring  hiin  so  that  he 

died  August  7, 

1 

46 

Leg  severely  cut  by  slipping  under  a  culm  car.  and  died  Aug.  11.  .  ' 

1 

1 

47 

He  was  fire  boss,  and  was  severely  burneil  by  explosion  of  gas 

while  making  his  morning  examination.     He  carried  naked  light 

and  a  safety  lamp.     Met  gas  where  he  did  not  expect  any,  and 

exploded  it;  he  died  August  IS,  ... 

1 

48 

Fatallv  kicked  by  a  mule,  and  died  at  the  hospital  August  15, 

1 

49 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  in  a  gangway. 

1 

50 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  under  cars.  Died  at  7,  P.  M., the  same  day, 

1 

51 

Hip  dislocated  and  collar  bone  broken  by  a  premature  blast.     Died 

at  the  Wilkes-Rarre  hospital  September  9, 

1 

52 

Ins-ta  n  tly  killed  l>y  coal  rushing  down  the  breast  and  crushing  him 

inside  of  the  battery.    They  had  to  load  two  hundred  cars  of  coal 

to  find  his  body. 

1 

53 

Struck  down  by  loaded  cars  while  repairing  the  track  near  the 

breaker  and  was  fatally  injured.    He  died  the  same  day, 

1 

54 

Fat;tlly  scalded  by  a  boiler  explosion,  ami  died  September  23,  1881, 

1 

55 

Killed  by  a  premature  blast  in  the  bottom  rock. 

1 

1 

56 

Fell  down  the  slope  on  a  pitch  of  60°.  and  was  instantly  killed, 

1 

i  ^'^ 

His  knee  was  jammed  between  two  loaded  cars,  and  the  shock  was 

( 

such,  that  he  died  within  a  few  minutes,                                 

1 

58 

Instantly  killed  by  a  large  piece  of  rock  falling  upon  him, 

1 

1  59 

Instantly  killed  by  falling  off  a  platform  into  the  shaft,          .      .  . 

2 

60 

Stepped  off  the  cage  when  within  thirty-three  feet  to  the  bottom 

of  the  shaft,  and  was  killed. 

1 

61 

Severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  died  from  his  injuries  ' 

! 

October  29,      .   .          .   . 

1 

62 

Instantlv  killed  bv  a  fall  of  top  coal  while  returning  immediately 

after  blasting,    "                                                                            .   . 

1 

63 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  topcoal  immer'lately  after  firing  a  blast. 

4 

64 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  bone  coal  in  a  cross-heading. 

1 

J  65 

Fatally  injured  by  returning  too  soon  to  a  supposed  missed  shot. 

which  exploded  when  he  was  close  to  it.   Died  early  next  morning, 

1 

1 

\^l 

Fatally  crushed  by  cars  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft;  died  the  same  night, 

1 

I  67 

Instantly  killed  by  a  prop  falling  upon  him. 

1 

1 

,  63 

Skull  fractured  by  starting  the  air  compressor  off  the  center  with- 

out shutting  the  steam  off.     Died  Noveml)er  21, 

1 

1 

69 

Cuts  on  his  head  and  body  by  a  fall  of  bone  coal.     Died  Nov.  30,   . 

1 

■  70 

Severclv  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  died  December  17,    . 

1 

1 

71 

Burned  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  eas.     Died  December  13,  1881. 

1 

72 

Slipped  on  to  the  main  screen  by  sliding  down  a  chute,  and  was 

crushed  to  death  before  he  was  discovered. 

1 

73 

Foot  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal,  which  was  afterwards  amputated 

at  the  hospital.     He  died  from  delirium  tremens  December  18.    . 

1 

74 

)  Were  both  fatatlv  burned  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas,  and  died  < 

1 

75 

S     shortly  after,  the  same  day,              .   .                                                  \ 

1 

76 

Killed  by  crossing  a  gravity  track,  when  an  empty  culm  carstruck 

him  down  and  ran  over  him. 

1 

1 

77 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  oft"  the  steps  when  going  up  the  breaker. 

He  fidl  a  heightof  ten  feet,  and  landed  upon  the  floor  of  the  en- 

gine-house, and  died  the  same  night,                                 

! 

1 

1 

1  78 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  when  robbing  a  pillar, 

1 

1 

j  79 

Totals,     

10 

28 

3 

10 

7  ,    3 

18 

79 
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TABIiE  No.  lO. — Showing  the.  state  of  ventilation  in  all  the  collieries  op- 


NAJVIES   of   COLLIKltlES. 


Kxeter  sbaft, 

Prospect  shaft, 

Oakwooil  shaft, 

Mineral  Spring  slope, 

Midvale  slope,    ... 

Henry  shaft, 

Baltimore  slope, 

Mill  Creek  slope, 

Laurel  Run  slope, 

Pine  Ridge  shaft,      

Baltimore  tunnel, 

Conyughain  shaft, 

No. '2  Shaft,  IMymouth,     .   .       . 
No.  3  Shaft,  Plymouth,     .       .   . 
No.  4  Shaft,  Plymouth,     .    .    . 
No.  5  Shaft,  Plymouth,     .    .    .    . 

HoUenback  shaft, . 

Dianioriil  shaft, 

Empire  shaft, 

Hartford  slope,      

Hartford  new  slope, 

bugar  Notch  shaft, 

Sugar  Notch  slope, 

Nottingham  shaft, 

Reynold's  Slope,  No.  16,  ...    , 

Wanamle  slope,        

No.  I  Slope,  Nanticoke,  .  .  .  . 
No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke,  .  .  . 
No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke, 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  .  .  .  . 
Tunnel  No.  2,  Nanticoke,  .  .  . 
Tunnel  No.  4,  Nanticoke,  .  , 
Honey  Pot  Tunnel,  Nanticoke, 
Grand  Tunnel,  Nanticoke,      .    . 

Avondale  shaft, 

Boston  shift,       

Enterprise  shaft, 

Wyoming  shaft,        

Forty  Fort  colliery,        

No.  1  Shaft,  Kingston,      .    . 
No.  2  Shaft,  Kingston,      .    .   .   . 

«-raylord  slope,       

Franklin  slope,  

Franklin  Brown  slope, 

Maltby  shaft 

Uobson  shaft,     . 

East  Boston  shaft, 

Warrior  Run, 

Black  Diamond, 

Rauhville, 

Hillman, 


CUBIC   FEET  OP  AIR   PEIt  SIINUTE   PASS 
FACE  IN    EACH   SPLIT. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

18,302 

14,462 

19,650 

13,284 

14,180 

9,5?4 

18,045 

16,975 

20,617 

19,591 

25. 652 

20,796 

18,439 

12,573 

6,637 

10,375 

14,000 
8,856 
15,552 

27, 000 
19,385 

10,581 

.'.'.'. 

18,822 

12,617 

14,900 

29.040 

41,800 

16,380 

9,575 

16,625 

12,325 

13,275 

13,425 

6,472 

7,081 

53, 292 

6,677 

5,665 

23,475 

5,895 

12,995 

13,317 

21,840 

16,120 
9,500 

9,600 
17,950 

27,462 

8,875 

27,801 

17,950 
20, 262 

17,687 

4,875 

18,511 

19,110 

7,200 

4,125 

15,600 

24,925 

36,470 

36,835 

20,785 

35, 997 

27,897 

37,300 

8,875 

21,475 

14.975 

75,000 

20,000 

28,687 

19,525 

13,950 

20,687 

10,200 

9,280 

10.215 

12,395 

6,445 

8,412 

6,607 

12,350 

11,650 

14,252 

11,667 

12.295 

17,300 

5,778 

20.500 

10, 125 

9,525 

21,050 

19,375 

8,375 

17.850 

14,250 

17,425 

18.450 

18,345 

18,375 

20, 833 

19,295 
13, 135 
34,500 

17,124 

13,377 

25, 250 

38,737 

64,875 
16,125 

16,250 

22.500 

18,700 

20,136 

18,160 

17,000 

8,898 

.  .  . 

7,100 

4,520 

15,121 

14,950 

12.329 

10,000 

21,806 

8,200 

22,575 

23,912 

6,850 

6,375 

6,300 

8,175 

17,100 

22,075 

22, 325 

16,100 

17,600 

7,000 

14,000 

7,500 

1,200 

14,475 

9,500 

13,015 

11,042 

10,355 

13,905 

9,612 

38,300 

22,700 

24,140 

24,010 

12.155 

14,225 

350 

20,525 

1,600 

18,542 

18,370 
16,150 
9,500 

11,825 
5,400 

12,750 

7,000 

9,200 

21,790 

8,420 
15, 850 

19,000 

3,600 
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erated  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  District,  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1881. 


ING   NEAR  THE 

Total    cubic  feet  of 
air    per    minute 
passiug    near    the 
face. 

NUMBER   OF    PERSONS    EMPLOYED    IN    EACH    SPLIT   ON 
THE  DAY    SHIFT. 

O  c« 

^   -   Oj 

s  t-  ->^ 

O  O  3 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

50 
45 
13 
25 
26 
17 
45 
49 
26 
32 
35 
5 
54 

100 
32 
19 
50 
21 

106 
30 
36 
49 
50 

129 
55 

102 
17 
45 
59 
23 
30 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  7.  ' 

79,878 
133,711 
84,097 
51,375 
19,437 
66,  .^76 
102,120 
85,125  ; 
85,919 
55,682 
47,560 
63,787 
45,751  • 
38,773  ; 
36,797 
100,600 
201,968 
157,625 
159,689 
53,085 
39,019 
61.292 
40,150  1 
80,900 
72, 595 
40, 128 
43,636 
59,750 
103,612 
73,575 
38,296 
17,000 
8,898 
7, 100 
19,641 
67,285 
46,487 
27,700 
87,600 
47, 300 
23,975 
57,929 
61,000 
48,150 
12, 155 
36,700 
36,912 
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The  following  report  was  received  too  late  for  publication  in  the  report 
of  1880  : 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  December  30,  1881. 
To  His  Excellency,  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this  report,  being  for  a  fractional 
part  of  a  3"ear,from  January  1  to  July  19, 1880,  as  inspector  of  coal  mines 
for  the  Wilkes-Barre,  or  Middle  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties, 
of  Pennsylvania,  thus  completing  my  second  term  of  service  in  the  said 
position,  having  been  appointed  first  in  July,  1810,  and  re-appointed  in 
1876. 

I  have  but  a  brief  report  to  make,  as  I  will  confine  myself  exclusively  to 
reporting  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  that  occurred  during  the  time 
above-named. 

There  were  twenty-one  fatal  accidents,  causing  the  loss  of  twenty-six 
lives.  These  were  all  single,  excepting  one — the  Nanticoke  calamity,  o^ 
March  the  5th,  by  which  six  lives  were  lost.  All  that  could  be  learned  re- 
garding the  same  was  that  there  must  have  been  gross  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  then  in  charge — a  fire  boss — who  sacrificed  his  own  life, 
being  one  of  the  six  above  referred  to. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  th'-ee  non-fatal  accidents,  causing  injury 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  many  of  which  were  very  serious  and 
a  number  onlj'  slightly. 

Regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  mines,  I  have  the  pleasure  and 
the  honor  to  say  that  they  would  compare  favorably  with  a  similar  number 
similarly  situated  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  At  the  expiration  of  my 
term  of  office,  and  now,  after  ten  years  of  official  labor  among  the  coal 
operators  and  their  subordinates — such  as  superintendents,  foremen,  bosses, 
fire  bosses,  &c.,  I  most  respectfully  and  sincerely  tender  them  my  thanks 
tor  their  cooperation,  assistance,  encouragement,  and  sympathy  daring 
many  hard  trials.  Then,  again,  I  most  heartily  and  sincerely  tender  my 
thanks  and  best  wishes  to  that  class,  the  workingmen,  for  whose  especial 
benefit  the  ventilation  law  of  1870  was  enacted.  Many  of  those  who  were 
delving  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  during  and  prior  to 
1870  must  well  recollect  the  very  unhealthy  and  dangerous  condition  of 
the  said  mines  in  each  and  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the}'  certainly'  can 
nob  fail  to  appreciate,  to  a  great  degree,  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  same.  But  those  who  have  entered  the 
mines  since  said  period,  know  comparatively  but  little  of  its  real  blessings 
to  the  underground  workmen.  Yes,  and  those  outside  have  also  been  bet- 
tered considerably  by  its  protection.  Hoping  that  the  day  may  never 
dawn  when  the  law  will  be  made  less  eff'ective,  but  that  it  may  be  so 
amended  as  to  afford  the  protection  it  was  intended  to  aff'ord  by  its  origi- 
nators, is  the  earnest  praj'er  of 

Yours,  very  respectfull}^ 

T.  M.  .WILLIAMS. 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines,  &c., 
Eastern  District  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties, 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  Marvh  11,  1882. 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  twenty-two  of  an 
act  of  General  Assembly,  approved  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870,  entitled 
an  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines, 
&c.,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  statements  of  fatal  and  non-fatal 
accidents  that  took  place  in  this  district,  during  the  year  ending  December 
31,  A.  D.  1881,  together  with  tabulated  tables,  showing  the  condition  in 
which  I  found  the  coal  mines  and  collieries  of  this  district,  on  my  assuming 
the  duties  of  inspector  of  mines,  on  the  5th  day  of  October  last. 

In  my  official  visits  and  examinations  of  the  different  coal  mines  and  col- 
lieries in  this  district,  I  find  their  condition  improving,  in  relation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ventilation  laws  of  1870,  and  with  few  exceptions,  I 
find  but  little  cause  of  complaint. 

Knowing  from  experience,  that  wherever  there  is  want  of  discipline  in 
and  about  coal  mines  and  coUiei'ies,  there  is  where  most  accidents  occur. 
In  order  to  prevent  as  many  accidents  as  possible,  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  coal  operators  and  mining  superintendents,  to  establish  a  code  of  mine 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  property. 
After  several  meetings,  they  adopted  such  regulations,  and  they  were 
printed  on  December  24,  1881.  (A  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached.) 
If  the  parties  in  charge  of  mines  carry  these  regulations  out  in  good  faith, 
(which  they  ought  to  do,)  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
saving  many  valuable  lives,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  many  serious 
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accidents  to  the  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  workers  in  mines,  thereby 
relieving  the  tax-pajdng  community  of  the  support  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  cripples,  which  might  become  a  public  burden. 

In  my  investigations  into  the  sourse  of  accidents  in  mines,  I  find  that  a 
great  many  are  caused  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  quality  of  oil,  which  is 
used  very  extensively.  It  is  a  compound  of  lubricating  or  black  oil  and 
kerosene.  It  throws  off  large  volumes  of  smoke,  vitiating  the  air  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  breath,  and  its  odor  is  vei'y  offensive.  It 
requires  a  large  volume  of  air  to  dispel  it  and  render  it  fit  for  respiration. 
The  use  of  this  oil  in  mines  I  consider  a  violation  of  sections  seven  and 
twenty  of  the  mine  laws  of  1870.  Whenever  I  can  get  such  testimony  as 
will  justify  me  in  bringing  an  action  in  court,  I  will  test  the  legality  of  its 
use  in  the  mines  of  this  district. 

There  have  been  mined  in  this  district,  for  the  year  1881,  7,111,660  tons 
of  coal.     If  the  coal  trade  should  demand  more  coal  for  the  present  year, 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  mine  and  prepare  at  least  10,000,000  tons. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

PATRICK  BLEWITT, 
Inspector  of  3Iines,  &c. 


GGlVCRAIi  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Falrmouut  Sliaft  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  located  in  Pittston  township,  on  the  line  of  the 
Susquehanna  division  of  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey.  It  consists 
of  a  shaft  opening,  ten  by  twelve  feet,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep, 
to  the  next  seam  of  coal  below  the  Pittston  seam.  The  coal  is  six  feet 
thick.  The  breaker  has  a  capacity  of  preparing  about  four  hundred  tons 
of  coal  per  day.  The  second  opening  is  a  rock  tunnel  driven  from  the 
Pittston  seam  of  coal  to  the  mine  workings.  Ventilation  is  produced  by 
a  fan  twelve  feet  in  diameter  by  three  and  two  thirds  feet  face.  There  is  a 
safety  carriage  for  use  when  necessary. 

Seneca  Slope  Colliery. 

There  was  a  new  plane  built  at  this  colliery,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  with  friction  gear  attached,  for  hoisting  culm  from  the  breaker.  They 
also  extended  the  slope  inside  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  more  to  the  third 
seam  of  coal,  and  put  in  place  a  forty  horse-poAver  engine,  which  hoists  three 
cars  of  coal  up  the  slope  each  trip  ;  also  placed  four  new  boilers  at  mouth 
of  slope  to  furnish  steam  for  new  engines,  &c. 

Twin  Shaft  Colliery. 

They  erected  a  new  fan  at  this  colliery  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  by  four 
and  a  half  feet  face,  also  finished  new  breaker,  with  a  capacity  of  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  per  day. 
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Mosier  Sliaft  Colliery. 

They  erected  a  new  fan  at  this  shaft  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  by  four  feet 
face.  The_y  also  placed  in  position  three  new  boilers,  thirty-five  feet  long 
by  thirty  inches  in  diameter. 

Plioeulx  Shaft  Colliery. 

They  are  sinking  this  shaft,  at  present,  to  the  lower  seams  of  coal,  and 
it  will  be  in  operation  again  about  the  1st  of  next  June, 

Stetler  Shaft  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  shaft,  located  in  Marc}^  township,  Luzerne  county,  on  the 
line  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  Company.  They  commenced  sinking  the 
shaft  last  August.  The  size  of  the  shaft  opening  is  ten  by  twenty-eight 
feet  in  the  clear.  The  jjrobable  depth  of  the  shaft  will  be  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet.     The  second  opening  shaft  is  ten  by  twelve  feet  in  the  clear. 

Machinery. — There  are  two  hoisting  engines,  two  hundred  horse-power  ; 
one  breaker  engine,  eighty  horse-power;  and  one  fan  engine,  forty  horse- 
power, to  run  a  fan  twelve  feet  in  diameter  by  three  and  a  half  feet  face. 
There  are  six  boilers  in  place,  fort}'  feet  long  by  thirty-four  inches  in  di- 
ameter.    The  only  work  the}'  are  doing  at  present  is  sinking  the  shafts. 

'So.  1  Sliaft,  Greenwood  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  shaft,  located  in  Lackawanna  township,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
The  shaft  opening  is  eleven  by  twenty-eight  feet,  and  they  are  now  down 
to  the  coal,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  from  the  surface. 

IVatlonal  Colliery. 

A  hoisting  tower  and  chutes  have  been  erected  at  this  colliery,  and  the 
old  shaft  is  b^ing  sunk  to  the  No.  5  seam  of  coal.  The  shaft  opening  is 
eleven  by  twenty-seven  feet,  and  it  is  down  one  hundred  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. It  has  cut  the  No.  3  or  Clark  seam  of  coal.  The  probable  depth  will 
be  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

Fine  Brook;  Sliaft  Colliery. 

This  shaft  has  been  sunk  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  deeper  from  the 
Clark  to  the  rolling-mill  or  four  foot  seam  of  coal.  They  have  also  located 
a  circular  shaft  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  sunk  from  the  surface  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  same  seam  of  coal.  It  is  located 
two  hundred  feet  northeast  of  the  main  shaft.  The  company  intend  erect- 
ing two  fans,  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  over  the  opening  of  the  second 
opening  shaft,  which  will  be  used  for  an  air  shaft  also. 

Fair  Iia^vu  Sope  Collliery. 

This  slope  has  been  sunk  eighty  feet  deeper  to  the  seam  of  coal  below 
the  Clark. 
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Grceii  Ridge  Slope  Collery. 

The  old  breaker  lias  been  torn  down  and  a  new  addition  has  been  built 
to  the  breaker,  which  was  erected  ;six  years  ago,  thereby  doubling  its  ca- 
pacity. Also  a  new  plane  was  built  from  mouth  of  slope  to  breaker.  Also 
put  in  a  new  pair  of  hoisting  engines,  rated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
horse-power.  Also  improved  the  fan  so  as  to  increase  its  capacity  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

liucas  Ne-*v  Shaft. 

This  shaft  is  located  on  property  owned  by  William  Yon  Storch,  Esquire, 
at  Green  Ridge,  city  of  Scranton,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company's  railroad.  The  shaft  opening  is  ten  by  thirt}^  feet. 
It  is  down  about  sixty  feet ;  twenty-five  feet  in  gravel  and  thirty-five  feet 
in  rock.  The  breaker  walls  are  all  completed,  also  the  boiler-house  for  two 
nests  of  boilers,  three  in  each  nest.  The  boilers  are  forty  feet  long  by 
thirty-four  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  using  one  pair  of  hoisting  engines, 
ten  by  ten  inch  cylinders,  sixty  horse-power.  There  are  thirty  sinkers 
employed,  and  twenty  carpenters  framing  timbers  for  breaker.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  breaker  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons 
of  coal  per  annum. 

Paucost  Coal  Company's  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  located  on  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  in  the  borough  of  Dickson  City. 
Work  was  commenced  on  the  20th  day  of  last  June.  Since  that  time,  a 
slope  has  been  driven  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  big  vein  or  seam 
of  coal  which  is  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  slope  opening  is  seven  by  fourteen 
feet.  Seven  hundred  feet  east  of  the  slope  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  seventy 
feet  deep  to  the  Clark  seam  of  coal.  The  shaft  opening  is  ten  by  twenty- 
two  feet.  In  connection  with  these  openings,  and  connected  with  them  by 
three  thousand  feet  of  railroad  track,  a  new  breaker  has  been  erected  with 
a  capacity  of  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
The  coal  is  taken  from  the  slope  and  shaft  by  a  locomotive,  twelve  tons 
weight,  on  a  three-foot  gauge  track. 

Machinery. — At  the  head  of  the  slope  a  hoisting  engine,  seventeen  by 
forty-two  inch  C3'linder,  has  been  put  up ;  also  five  boilers  thirty-four  feet 
long  by  forty  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  also  an  engine  at  the  shaft  and 
one  at  the  breaker.  All  the  necessary  buildings  are  erected.  They  are 
now  shipping  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

Throop  Sliaft  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  which  will  be  operated  by  two  shafts,  one  for  hoist- 
ing coal,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  men  and  supplies ;  they  are  sink- 
ing both  at  present.  These  shafts  are  located  in  Priceville,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  on  lands  leased  by  John  Jermj-n,  Es- 
quire.    The  lease  was  made  on  November  20,  188L     The  tract  contains 
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ten  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  Three  days  after  the  lease  was  signed, 
they  commenced  sinking  the  shafts.  After  sinking  the  main  shaft  about 
six  feet  through  gravel,  they  had  to  go  through  fifty-five  feet  of  quicksand 
and  four  feet  of  large  bowlders,  making  the  distance  from  the  surface  to 
the  rock  sixty-five  feet,  occupying  seven  months'  time  to  get  to  the  rock. 

They  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  going  through  the  quicksand.  The 
mode  of  going  through  the  quicksand  was  as  follows  :  they  made  the  size  of 
the  timbers  and  shaft  opening  seventeen  and  a  half  by  thirty -four  feet 
The  size  of  the  timbers  were  twelve  by  fourteen  inchefi.  The  first  four 
sets  were  mortised  together  and  bolted  with  one-inch  iron  bolts,  six  on  each 
side,  and  three  on  each  end.  On  the  fifth  set  they  mortised  braces  in  each 
corner,  eight  by  twelve  inches,  to  keep  the  timbers  plumb,  every  alternate 
set  of  timbers  were  so  braced.  Every  third  set  was  bolted  to  the  fourth 
with  same  number  of  bolts  as  first  four  sets.  The  timbers  were  put  in 
from  the  top  and  forced  down  as  the  shaft  was  sunk,  until  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet  had  been  reached,  and  then  the  timbers  stuck  fast.  They  then  pro- 
cured two  pieces  of  iron  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds  each.  They  then 
made  a  frame  twenty-five  feet  high,  same  as  a  pile-driver,  with  snatch  block 
at  bottom  and  top.  Had  a  good  team  at  each  end.  By  these  means  they 
forced  the  timbers  down,  overcoming  all  difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  the  rock.  After  getting  through  about  eight  feet  deep  into  the 
rock,  they  commenced  to  re-timber,  making  size  of  shaft  opening  ten  by 
twent^'-six  feet.  This  left  a  space  of  two  feet  all  around  between  the  timbers. 
This  space  they  filled  up  with  concrete,  (broken  stone  the  size  of  an  egg 
and  cement,)  using  about  eight  hundred  barrels  of  the  latter.  I  think  this 
makes  one  of  the  most  substantial  shafts  in  this  section  of  the  countrj^ 
The  main  shaft  is  now  down  about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  At 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  from  the  surface,  they  cut  through  seven 
and  a  quarter  feet  of  good  coal ;  at  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  from 
the  surface,  they  cut  through  fifteen  feet  of  coal  and  bone.  Seven  feet  on  top 
was  ver}"  fine  coal,  with  no  slate  or  other  impurities  then  two  feet  of  bone, 
then  two  feet  of  coal,  then  two  feet  more  of  bone,  and  then  two  feet  of  coal, 
making  in  all  eleven  feet  of  coal  and  four  feet  of  bone.  This  is  considered 
the  Big  or  Fourteen  Foot  seam  of  coal.  The  shaft  that  they  are  sinking  for 
second  opening  and  air  shaft  is  located  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  north- 
west of  the  main  shaft.  The  opening  is  ten  by  eighteen  feet,  and  it  is  sunk 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  surface.  They  have  a  tower  built 
over  each  shaft,  and  the  breaker  partially  built  at  the  main  shaft.  The  ma- 
chinery at  main  shaft  is  one  pair  of  hoisting  engines,  twenty-four  by  forty- 
eight  inches  cylinder  first  motion  three  hundred  horse  power  ;  one  breaker 
engine,  sixteen  by  thirty-six  inches  cylinder,  one  hundred  horse  power. 
The  boiler-house  is  a  very  substantial  brick  building,  with  twelve  boilers  in 
place,  thirty-four  feet  long  by  thirty-six  inches  diameter,  with  four  blowers 
under  each  set  of  three  boilers  for  burning  culm,  which  works  to  perfec- 
tion.     At  second  opening  shaft   there  is  one   pair  of  hoisting  engines. 
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twentv-inch  cylinder,  two  hundred  horse  power,  one  fan  engine,  eighteen 
by  thirty  inch  cylinder,  eighty  horse  power  to  run  a  twenty -foot  fan.  There 
is  also  a  brick  engine-house  here,  with  six  boilers  in  place,  for  burning  culm. 
They  are  building  two  breakers  at  this  colliery,  with  a  capacity  of  one  thou- 
sand tons  per  day  each.  There  are  a  number  of  men  engaged  here  sink- 
ing the  shafts  and  building  the  breakers.  When  this  colliery  is  completed 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  substantial  in  this  mining 
district. 

Tlic  LiacJcawaima  Coal  Company's  Kew  Shaft. 

This  is  a  new  shaft  which  they  are  sinking.  At  present  the  shaft  opening 
is  ten  by  thirty-four  feet,  and  is  down  fifty  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is 
located  in  Blakel}?^  borough  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Lackawanna  river, 
on  property  leased  by  the  company  from  Stevens,  Hull,  and  others. 

They  are  working  a  large  force  of  men  sinking  the  shaft  and  building  all 
the  necessary  appendages  for  a  first  class  colliery. 

J  ones,  Simpson  &,  Co.'s  New  Shaft. 

This  shaft  is  located  in  Archibald  borough,  on  a  tract  of  land  leased  by 
the  company,  of  C.  B.  Hackley ,  Esquire.  It  is  about  one  and  one  half  miles 
west  from  the  Lackawanna  river.  It  will  be  connected  with  their  present 
breaker  by  railroad  track  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  long,  the  coal 
to  be  hauled  by  locomotive  power  to  the  breaker  from  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
opening  is  ten  by  thirty -four  feet.  It  is  sunk  about  seventy-five  feet.  The 
probable  depth  of  the  shaft  to  Archibald  seam  of  coal  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet. 

Belmont  Colliery. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  and  consists  of  three  drifts,  in  Carbondale.  Bot- 
tom seam  of  coal,  and  a  new  breaker,  with  a  capacity  of  preparing  about 
four  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day.  It  is  located  in  the  upper  end  of  Car- 
bondale city,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  east  of  the  Lackawanna  river. 
It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Butler  Coal  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

This  company  have  made  considerable  improvements  during  the  year,  but 
their  officers  have  made  no  detailed  statements  of  the  same. 

DEIiAWARE,  liACKATV^ANNA   AND  "WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Pyne  Shaft. 

The  compan}^  have  graded  a  new  gravity-  plane  in  this  colliery  to  let  the 
coal  down  on  the  West  mountain  side  of  shaft. 

Continental  Shaft. 

Re-sunk  from  G  or  big  seam  to  the  Clark,  now  operating  both  seams 
of  coal. 

Hampton  Shaft. 

Sinking  a  new  slope  from  Diamond  seam  to  F  or  Rock  seam  so  as  to 
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work  the  Rock  seam  out  that  was  left  in  the  Oxford  shaft.     The  rock  seems 
to  be  of  better  quality  east  of  the  shaft  than  on  the  west. 

Central  Shaft. 

This  shaft  has  been  re-timbered,  as  to  new  buntonsand  guides,  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  and  also  a  new  fan  put  in  t^  re-place  the  old  one. 

Oxford  Shaft. 

Put  in  new  cribbing  on  top  of  shaft,  and  are  now  in  process  of  sinking 
from  Rock  to  big  and  Clark  seams  of  coal  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  deeper. 

Oxford  Air-Shaft. 

Has  connected  with  Gr  or  big  seam  workings  in  Central  mines.  Put  in 
two  new  hoisting  engines,  also  a  fan  engine  ;  also  a  new  fan,  twelve  feet 
diameter  by  three  and  a  half  feet  face.  The  intention  is  to  lower  the  coal 
from  the  Diamond  and  Rock  seams  to  the  Big  and  hoist  it  up  the  Central 
main  shaft.  The  distance  to  be  lowered  is  one  hundred  feet.  Also  put  in 
new  cribbing  on  top  of  shaft. 

Scranton  Coal  Company's  Slope. 

This  mine  has  been  cleaned  and  new  rails  re-laid  preparatory  to  commence 
to  work  the  Clark  seam  of  coal,  are  now  ready  to  operate.  This  slope  has 
been  idle  for  years. 

No.  3  Diamond  Shaft  "E  or  Diamond  seam. 

Are  sinking  a  new  slope  from  the  Diamond  to  the  Rock  or  F  seam.  The 
opening  is  seven  by  eleven  feet  in  the  clear.  More  than  half  the  distance 
is  already  sunk. 

Tripp  Slope 

Made  an  extra  opening  in  the  West  mountain,  by  driving  up  the  pitch  about 
40°  for  ninety  feet,  then  sunk  a  shaft  fifty-seven  feet  deep.  It  gives  an  in. 
take  for  air  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  mine  workings,  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  men  to  come  out  that  way,  if  they  feel  so  disposed.  This  shaft  is 
one  and  three  fourths  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope. 

Brishln  Shaft. 

A  heading  has  been  driven  to  the  outcrop  on  the  West  mountain  from 
the  level  gangway,  and  they  are  no?;'  grading  three  gravity  planes  to  let  the 
coal  down  the  steep  grades  from  the  West  mountain  side. 

Caynga  Shaft. 

This  shaft  has  been  overhauled,  and  new  cribbing  put  in  to  a  depth  of 
about  sixty  feet  from  the  surface. 

Storr's  Shaft. 

This  is  a  new  shaft,  located  in  Dickson  City  borough.     It  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  northwest  from  the  Lackawanna  river.     The  sinking  is  pro- 
15  Mine  Rep. 
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gressing  slowly.     It  is  not  developed  enough  at  present  to  give  it  an  ex- 
tended notice  here.     It  will  be  fulh-  reported  next  year, 

DELAAVARE  AJVD  HUDSON  CANAt  COMPANY. 
Wo.  3  Jermyiii's  Sliaft,  Green  Ridge. 

This  colliery  is  operated  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  in  part- 
nership. They  are  now  grading  a  slope  in  coal  inside,  which  will  be  eight 
hundred  feet  long,  when  completed,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  shaft,  also 
a  new  gravitation  plane,  four  hundred  feet  long,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
shaft. 

Von  Storcli  Slope. 

They  are  erecting  another  ventilating  fan  at  this  colliery  in  addition  to 
the  fan  which  they  have  there  at  present.  The  new  fan  is  seventeen  feet 
diameter  by  four  feet  face.  This  is  to  ventilate  the  fourteen  feet  and  Dia- 
mond seams  of  coal.  The  old  fan,  which  is  twenty  feet  diameter  by  five 
feet  face,  will  be  used  exclusively^  for  the  Clark  seam  of  coal.  They  have 
just  finished  a  slope,  six  hundred  feet  long,  in  coal  in  the  Clark  seam,  on 
the  southeast  side  of  shaft. 

Liegltt's  Creek  Sliaft. 

They  have  re-opened  the  Diamond  seam  of  coal,  which  has  been  idle  for 
four  years.     They  are  now  roady  for  operation. 

3Iarviiie  Sliaxt. 

They  are  now  building  a  gi-avitation  plane,  six  hundred  feet  long,  in  the 
fourteen  feet  seam  of  coal,  on  southeast  side  of  shaft.  Also  sinking  a  slope 
in  coal  on  northwest  side* of  shaft,  which  will  be  about  twelve  hundred  feet 
long  when  finished.  They  are  also  driving  for  second  opening  in  Diamond 
seam,  by  connecting  with  Diamond  seam  in  Legitt's  Creek  shaft.  The  con- 
nection is  now  made. 

Olypliaut,  No.  ^. 

They  have  built  a  new  breaker  over  second  opening  shaft  of  this  colliery^ 
and  call  it  Eddy  Creek  breaker.  They  have  cut  and  graded  a  new  gravi- 
tation plane  to  bring  coal  to  foot  of  shaft  from  the  northwest  side  of  the 
property. 

Grassy  Island  Sliaft. 

They  are  sinking  a  new  air  shaft  at  this  colliery.  It  is  timbered  down 
to  the  rock,  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface.  The  bize  of  shaft 
opening  is  eleven  by  fourteen  feet.  They  are  now  drilling  a  bore-hole  in 
the  air  shaft  to  let  the  water  down  through  to  the  mine  workings.  They 
expect  to  finish  bore-hole  in  a  few  days.  The  contract  for  sinking  shaft  is 
already  let.  The  intention  is  to  put  up  two  fans  on  the  same  shaft,  seven- 
teen feet  diameter  by  four  feet  face,  each.     They  are  to  be  run  by  two 
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engines,  one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  and  connected  to  the  fans  by 
direct  motion. 

White  Oalc  Colliery. 

They  have  completed  an  air  shaft  at  this  colliery.  The  shaft  opening  is 
twelve  by  twelve  feet,  and  it  is  thirty  feet  deep  from  the  surface.  They  are 
going  to  erect  a  fan,  seventeen  feet  diameter  bj-  four  feet  face,  over  the  air 
shaft  opening,  which  is  to  be  run  hy  a  single  engine,  connected  by  belt. 
They  have  also  put  in  place  one  nest  of  three  boilers ;  also  put  in  place  a 
steam-pump,  and  necessary  connections,  to  pump  water  out  of  the  sloj^e. 
The  slope  is  also  graded,  ready  to  hoist  coal  as  soon  as  the  water  is  pumped 
out. 

Jermyii,  No.  1,  Shaft. 

They  are  now  sinking  an  air  shaft.  The  opening  is  fourteen  b}^  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  timbered  down  to  the  rock,  a  distance  of  seventeen  feet  from 
the  surface.  The^^  have  a  bore-hole  in  the  bottom  of  air  shaft,  so  the  water 
is  going  down  into  the  old  workings  forty-seven  feet  through  rock.  They 
expect  to  erect  a  fan  over  air  shaft,  seventeen  feet  diameter  by  four  feet 
face,  to  be  run  by  a  single  engine,  and  connected  to  fan  by  a  belt.  They 
are  also  sinking  a  slope  in  coal  inside  for  a  third  lift. 

RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COAI.  OPERATORS  AND  MINE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP  THE  "WYOilIING  AND  L-ACKA- 
IVANNA  COAL  FIELDS,  AT  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE,  SCRANTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA,  DECEMBER  34, 1881. 

Preamble. 

All  persons  employed  in  or  about  this  colliery  are  hereby  notified  that 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  injury  to  persons  or  property  from  negligence  or  carelessness 
of  the  employes. 

The  attention  of  each  class  of  workmen  is  hereby  called  to  the  duties  as- 
signed them  ;  they  are  also  requested  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  risk  in  following  their  daily  avocations. 

Miue  Boss. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  boss  to  direct  and  generally  supervise 
the  whole  woiking  of  the  mine.  He  shall  instruct  the  workmen  in  their 
several  duties  and  vocations. 

It  shall  be  his  special  duty  to  keep  the  work  in  proper  shape  as  it  ad- 
vances. He  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus,  air- 
ways, traveling-ways,  pumps  and  sumps,  and  shall  see  that  the  miners  tim- 
ber their  places  properly  as  the^^  advance,  and  see  that  they  keep  their 
places  safe  from  danger  of  loose  coal,  slate,  or  rock  falling  upon  them.  If 
he  shall  find  a  place  in  a  dangerous  condition,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  giA^e 
orders  to  have  it  secured  by  taking  down  or  propping  up  the  loose  material, 
with  the  least  possible  delay ;  or,  if  necessary,  he  shall  stop  the  mining  of 
coal  at  once,  until  it  is  secured.     He  shall  also  see  that  the  signaling  ar-^ 
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rangements  from  bottom  to  top  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  are  kept  in  good  condition.  And  he  or  his  assistants  shall  examine 
carefully  the  workings  generating  explosive  gas  every  morning  before  the 
miners  enter  the  mine  ;  and  shall  ascertain  that  the  mine  is  free  from  danger 
before  the  workmen  are  allowed  to  enter.  He  or  his  assistants  shall  go 
over  the  mine  every  evening  and  see  that  the  doors  along  the  air-passages 
are  properly  closed.  It  shall  also  be  his  dut}'^  to  measure  the  ventilation 
at  least  once  a  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet ;  also,  at  or  near  the  face  of  all 
gangways,  and  the  measurements  to  be  reported  to  the  inspector  once  per 
month. 

Fire  Boss. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  boss  to  examine  carefully  evei^y  morn- 
ing every  place  in  the  mine  where  explosive  gas  is  evolved,  and  see  that 
it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  men  to  work  therein  before  the}^  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  mine.  If  any  of  the  working  j^laces  are  in  an  unsafe  condition, 
he  shall  notifv  the  parties  who  work  therein  by  danger-signal  or  otherwise, 
and  they  shall  be  governed  by  his  advice  in  the  absence  of  the  mine  boss. 

If  explosive  gas  is  found  in  any  of  the  working-places,  he  shall  not  allow 
the  men  to  enter  said  place  or  places  until  he  is  present  to  expel  or  see 
that  it  is  expelled  safely.  When  a  signal  board  is  furnished, he  shall  mark 
opposite  the  number,  name,  or  letter  (by  which  the  party  is  known  who 
works  in  said  place)  a  mark  thus  X,  indicating  danger.  It  will  then  be 
the  dut}'  of  all  persons  working  in  said  place  to  immediately  ascertain  the 
cause  of  danger,  and  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  enier  such  place  until  au- 
thorized by  the  mine  boss  or  fire  boss. 

He  shall  also  mark  the  date  of  the  month  with  chalk  upon  some  con- 
spicuous place  at  the  face  of  each  place  examined,  every  morning,  and  shall 
be  located  at  some  convenient  place  designated  by  the  mine  boss,  where  he 
may  be  seen  after  his  examining  tour  by  every  person  working  in  the 
mine,  and  there  find  out  the  condition  of  their  working  place.  Any  miner 
or  laborer  going  into  his  working  place  where  explosive  gas  is  evolved 
without  ascertaining  in  person  the  condition  of  the  same,  shall  be  stopped 
at  once,  and  the  same  reported  to  the  mine  boss.  It  shall  be  his  special 
duty  to  see  that  all  stoppings,  doors,  brattices  and  airways  are  kept  in 
proper  condition,  and  he  shall  report  any  defect  which  he  may  find  in  them 
to  the  mine  boss.  He  shall  also  see  that  all  the  safety  lamps  used  in  the 
mine  are  kept  in  good  order ;  also,  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventila- 
tion. 

Driver  Boss. 

The  driver  boss  shall  see  that  the  drivers  are  at  the  stables  in  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  and  ready  to  begin  work  at  the  appointed  time.  He 
must  see  that  the  mules  are  regularly  fed  and  watered,  and  properly  at- 
tended to,  and  must  see  that  the  mules  are  not  driven  up  steep  grades 
without  frequently  resting  them.  He  shall  see  that  the  mules  are  not  un- 
necessarily whipped  or  abused. 
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If  the  safety  of  persons  or  animals  require  a  safety-block  or  latch  to  be 
thrown  across  the  track,  near  the  face  of  working  places,  he  shall  see  that 
one  or  the  other  be  put  on  at  once.  He  shall  not  allow  door  boys  to  leave 
their  doors  except  by  permission  of  himself  or  mine  boss. 

Duty  of  Miner. 

It  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  every  miner  emplo^yed  in  the  mine  to  examine  the 
roof  or  other  overhanging  material  in  his  working  place  as  soon  as  he  shall 
enter  the  same  in  the  morning,  and  if  found  unsafe  he  shall  immediately 
take  down  or  prop  up  the  loose  material,  and  see  that  it  is  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion for  himself  and  laborers  to  work  therein.  No  miner  shall  leave  his 
place  in  an  unsafe  condition  when  his  laborers  are  allowed  to  work  after  he 
has  gone  home.  If  the  mine  boss  shall  order  bad  roof  to  be  taken  down, 
or  shall  order  props  to  be  set  under  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
miner  to  attend  to  the  same  without  unnecessary  dela}'.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  miner  to  take  proper  care  of  his  powder  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  powder  house  until  it  reaches  his  working  place  in  the  mine,  at 
which  place  it  must  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and  kept  in  a  box,  with 
cover  to  place  over  it,  when  the  miner  is  not  present.  This  box  must  be 
kept  well  back  from  the  roads.  When  the  miner  is  making  a  cartridge  he 
shall  keep  his  lamp  at  least  four  feet  away  from  the  nearest  part  of  his  box. 
Said  lamp  shall  be  placed  upon  that  side  of  the  box  which  the  current  of 
air  would  carry  a  spark  from  the  lamp  away  from  the  box.  He  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  make  a  cartridge  with  a  lamp  upon  his  head,  or  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  nor  shall  he  set  his  lamp  upon  his  box.  When  charging  a  hole, 
if  the  cartridge  sticks,  he  must  take  it  out  of  the  hole  carefully,  and  either 
make  the  cartridge  smaller  or  enlarge  the  hole,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
push  it  easily  into  it.  No  ramming  of  cartridges  with  a  drill  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

When  driving  an  entrance  between  two  chambers  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  miner,  before  firing  a  shot,  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  men  in  the 
chamber  towards  which  he  is  driving,  so  that  they  may  find  a  place  of 
safety.  They  shall  also  guard  the  passages  on  either  side  of  their  place,  at 
every  shot,  so  that  no  person  may  come  unawares  upon  it  when  about  to 
fire.  They  shall  also  be  careful  not  to  go  back  too  soon  to  a  shot  which 
seemed  to  have  missed  fire. 

When  a  shot  has  been  fired,  they  shall  take  great  care  to  examine  the 
roof  and  coal,  and  see  that  they  are  in  a  safe  condition  before  they  go  to 
work  under  them. 

They  shall  also  see  that  their  car  is  at  safe  distance  before  firiug  a  shot. 
Before  loading  their  car,  they,  or  their  laborers,  shall  see  that  no  tools, 
powder,  or  other  material  is  left  in  their  car.  They  shall  also  see  that  the 
car  is  properly  blocked  and  spragged  before  starting  to  load  it,  and  after 
every  shot  they  must  see  that  the  road  is  left  clear  before  the  mule  shall 
be  allowed  to  draw  the  car  to  the  end  of  the  road  near  the  face. 
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Where  explosive  gas  is  evolved  they  must  learn  the  condition  of  their 
working  place  before  entering  the  same.  Where  gas  is  strong  and  issuing 
out  in  great  volumes  they  shall  see  that  no  loose  coal  or  culm  is  left  at  the 
face  over  night,  and  that  no  gas  is  left  burning  when  they  leave  their  place 
after  the  day's  work  is  done.  Where  blowers  of  gas  are  found  issuing  out 
of  the  bottom,  no  culm  or  gob  shall  be  left  in  close  proximity  to  it.  They 
shall  also  guard  against  all  kinds  of  accidents,  which  are  liable  to  occur  in 
a  mine,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  they  shall  keep  their  props  and  gob  at 
least  two  feet  from  the  road. 

LiSLborcr  or  Helper. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  mine  helper  or  laborer  to  take  proper  care 
n  running  his  car  from  the  face  to  the  gangway.  He  shall  see  that  it  is 
properly  spragged,  so  that  no  runaway  may  occur,  whereby  persons  or 
property  may  be  injured ;  and  he  shall  not  run  his  car  down  to  the  gang- 
way until  called  upon.  When  letting  a  car  down,  he  must  not  go  before 
it  to  hold  it  back,  but  shall  sprag  the  wheels  sufficiently,  and,  if  necessar}^, 
push  it  when  it  does  not  run  with  the  proper  number  of  sprags.  It  shall 
also  be  his  duty  to  fill  his  road  properly  for  the  mule  to  travel  in,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  he  shall  keep  the  sides  of  his  road  sufficiently  clear  of 
culm  or  other  material,  so  that  a  person  or  mule  ma^^  pass  a  car  v/ith  ease. 
Where  head  or  stopping  blocks  are  provided  for  cars  to  rest  against,  he 
shall  see  that  they  are  properly  placed  upon  the  road,  as  he  is  going  up,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  proper  position  when  the  car  comes  down.  He  shall 
also  look  into  his  car  before  loading  it,  and  see  that  no  tools,  sprags,  or 
other  material,  excepting  coal,  is  left  in  it.  He  shall  see  that  the  car  is 
properly  secured  before  commencing  to  load  it,  by  putting  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sprags  in  the  wheels,  and,  if  necessary,  he  shall  place  a  prop  securely 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  car.  He  shall  devote  his  time  principally  to 
cleaning,  preparing,  and  loading  his  coal,  but,  when  necessary,  he  shall  help 
his  miner  to  set  props  and  do  any  other  work  which  requires  his  aid. 

Headman  and  Footman. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  headman  and  footman,  at  every  shaft  where 
men  have  to  ascend  or  descend  to  be  at  their  proper  places  when  the  mine 
shall  be  regularly  at  work,  or  at  such  times  as  the  mine  boss  may  designate, 
and  they  shall  see  that  not  more  than  ten  men  are  allowed  to  ascend  or 
descend  at  the  same  time  on  any  carriage.  If  more  than  ten  men  shall  get 
on  at  one  time,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  call  upon  some  of  them  to  come 
off.  If  the  person  or  persons  so  called  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  they  shall  re- 
port them  to  the  mine  boss,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  punish  them  as  they 
deserve.  They  shall  not  allow  any  person  to  step  on  the  carriage  after  the 
signal  has  been  given  for  the  engineer  to  hoist  or  lower  the  carriage,  nor 
leave  the  cai'riage  until  it  has  rested  upon  the  bottom  or  top. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  headman  or  footman  to  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  signaling  apparatus,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  condi- 
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tion,  so  that  they  may,  at  all  times,  communicate  intelligently  with  the 
engineer,  and  they  must  see  that  all  of  the  signals  are  properly  understood 
between  them. 

Driver. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  driver  to  take  proper  care  of  his  horse  or  mule, 
and  see  that  it  is  properly  fed  and  watered.  He  must  not  whip  or  abuse  it 
unnecessarily,  or  allow  an}^  other  person  to  do  so.  He  shall  drive  it  care- 
fully, and  when  ascending  steep  grade  allow  it  to  rest  frequently.  When 
he  leaves  his  mule  or  horse  at  a.n}^  time,  he  must  be  careful  to  leave  it  in  a 
place  of  safety,  where  it  will  be  secure  from  runaway  cars  or  other  danger. 
When  drawing  cars  into  a  place  he  must  be  careful  not  to  drive  his  mule 
or  horse  any  further  than  the  track  is  laid,  nor  into  a  pile  of  coal  at  or  near 
the  face,  or  to  leave  the  car  at  a  place  where  he  has  no  room  to  pass  it.  If 
the  road  is  in  a  bad  condition  for  want  of  filling,  he  shall  report  the  same 
to  the  mine  boss.  When  drawing  cars  upon  a  graded  road,  he  shall  be 
careful  to  sprag  or  block  the  cars  sufficiently  to  prevent  them  from  running 
upon  himself  or  mule.  If  head  or  stopping  blocks  are  used  at  certain  points 
upon  the  gangway  or  main  road,  he  shall  see  that  they  are  properly  placed 
upon  the  road  when  going  up  with  the  empty  cars,  so  that  they  may  be  in 
a  proper  position  to  stop  the  cars  before  they  go  on  to  the  steeper  grade. 

If  any  person  abuses  his  mule  or  horse  he  must  report  the  same  to  the 
mine  boss,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  delegate  any  other  person  to  take 
out  or  return  their  mules  to  the  barn,  nor  drive  their  mules  to  or  from  the 
barn  faster  than  a  walk. 

Conipauy  Hands. 

All  company  hands  must  be  at  their  proper  places  in  the  morning  to  begin 
work  at  the  proper  time,  and  must  not  leave  until  breaker  stops,  or  if 
working  full  day  the}^  are  expected  to  work  the  ten  hours,  and  they  shall 
see  that  all  instructions  given  them  by  the  mine  boss  or  foreman  are  strictly 
carried  out. 

Uoor  Boy. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  door  boy  to  be  at  his  post  at  all  times  when  the 
mine  is  regularly  at  work. 

He  must  not  leave  his  door  at  the  command  of  any  person  except  the 
mine  boss  or  other  person  to  whom  he  may  delegate  such  authority. 

Ontslde  Fox-enicn. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  outside  foremen  to  direct  and  generally  supervise 
the  outside  business  over  which  he  is  placed.  He  shall  see  that  all  ma- 
chinery connected  with  the  breaking  and  preparing  of  coal  be  properly 
fenced  off  as  required  by  law,  and  he  or  his  assistants  shall  see  that  all 
persons  are  free  from  the  machinery  before  the  signal  is  given  for  the  engi- 
neer to  start,  and  see  that  the  boys  are  kept  in  their  proper  places,  and  not 
allowed  to  play  about  the  machinery  or  cars. 
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Hoisting;  Sn^luccr. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  engineer  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ma- 
chinery, pumps,  steam  boilers,  &c.  He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  prop- 
erly supplied  with  water,  and  that  the  steam  pressure  shall  not  exceed  the 
limit  to  which  the  superintendent  of  machinery  or  other  officer  shall  consider 
them  perfectly  safe  to  carry.  When  a  fan  is  used  for  ventilation  he  shall 
keep  it  running  at  such  speed  as  the  mine  boss  or  superintendent  may  di- 
rect. He  shall  not  slacken  its  speed  unless  directed  to  do  so  b}^  said  offi- 
cers. If  any  repairs  are  to  be  made  to  the  fan  or  other  parts  of  its  ma- 
chinery whereby  it  is  required  to  be  stopped,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give 
the  mine  boss  timely  notice  of  the  same,  so  that  he  may  have  everything 
left  in  proper  order.  He  shall  also  work  his  engine  slowly  and  with  great 
care  when  persons  are  ascending  or  descending  the  shaft.  He  shall  also 
see  that  the  safety  carriage  is  in  good  order  before  letting  men  down  in  the 
morning,  and  must  examine  the  safety-catches,  ropes,  and  cover,  and  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  daily,  and  shall  run  the  safety  carriage  up  and  down 
before  allowing  men  to  descend  the  shaft  in  the  morning.  He  shall  not 
allow  persons  to  loaf  in  the  engine-room,  nor  shall  he  engage  in  conversa- 
tion when  in  the  act  of  lowering  or  hoisting  men  or  coal.  He  shall  also 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  fireman,  and  see  that  he  attends  to  his  duties 
faithfully. 

Breaker  Engineers. 

Breaker  engineers  shall  pay  strict  attention  to  all  signals  from  the  breaker. 
He  shall  not  start  or  move  his  engine  until  he  is  satisfied,  either  by  metal 
tube  or  other  signal,  that  all  persons  are  free  from  the  machinery.  He 
shall  see  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  around  any  of  the  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  oiling  or  otherwise,  except  such  persons  as  are  authorized  by 
the  foreman. 

Slate  Bosses. 

The  slate  bosses  shall  keep  the  boys  in  their  respective  places,  and  not 
allow  them  to  go  around  the  machinery  or  cars.  They  shall  use  the  greatest 
caution  on  all  occasions  when  boys  or  men  are  cleaning  out  rollers  or 
screens,  and  see  that  every  person  is  clear  of  the  machinery  before  giving 
the  signal  to  tlie  breaker  engineer  to  start  his  engine. 

Penalties. 

For  the  violation  of  the  above  rules  and  regulations,  it  shall  be  the  dut}'^ 
of  the  mine  boss  or  foreman  to  suspend,  discharge,  or  otherwise  punish  any 
person  who  shall  carelessly  or  willfully  neglect  to  attend  to  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them. 

When  damage  to  property  is  carelessly  or  willfully  done,  the  party  so 
oflFending  shall  be  subject  to  pay  for  the  full  amount  of  damage,  and  may 
be  suspended  or  discharged  for  the  same  offense. 
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General  Rule. 

All  persons  are  hereby  forbidden  to  enter  any  of  the  old  workings  with- 
out consent  of  the  mine  boss  or  fire  boss,  or  ride  upon  the  cars  on  any  slope 
or  plane,  or  send  out  tools  upon  a  car  of  coal  unless  they  follow  them  out 
and  take  them  off  the  car  before  ascending  the  shaft  or  slope.  Any  person 
who  opens  a  door  must  see  that  it  is  properly  closed  before  leaving  it.  No 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  upon  a  slope  or  plane  while  the  same  is  in 
motion.  Persons  ascending  or  descending  a  shaft  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  upon  or  leave  the  carriage  while  in  motion,  nor  shall  they  be  allowed 
to  step  on  after  the  signal  has  been  given  to  hoist  or  lower  the  carriage. 

Any  person  knowing  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  any  place  or  of  damage 
done  to  the  doors,  brattices,  or  stoppings  or  obstructions  in  the  air-pas- 
sages, shall  notify  the  mine  boss  or  fire  boss  as  soon  as  possible  after  said 
damage  has  been  done. 

An}'  person  found  guilty  of  carelessly  or  wickedly  injuring  animals  or 
other  property  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  damage  done  to 
the  same. 

All  persons  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  above  rules,  and  any 
person  violating  an}'  of  said  rules  will  be  dealt  with  as  the  superintendent 
may  direct. 

I  approve  the  above  regulations. 

Patrick  Blewitt, 
Inspector  of  Mines ^  &c. 
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TABIiE  "No.  1,—List  of  accidents  resulting  in  dealli,  reported  to  the  inspector  of 
includivg  all  of  Lackawanna,  and  aportionof  Wayne  and  Susquehanna  counties^ 

eliding  31st  day  of 


Jan.      3 
3 

12 

14 

Feb.     1 

19 
19 
19 
21 

22 
24 

Mar.  <) 
10 
Id 
30 
April  1 
11 
19 
4 
G 
7 
17 
20 


July  15 


May 


Aug. 


Sept. 


14 

36 

15 

37 

17 

33 

19 

39 

Nov.  12 

40 

21 

41 

21 

42 

25 

43 

Dec.  1 

44 

10 

45 

29 

46 

31 

47 

Berniirrt  Gaffeny, 
Jolin  McDonnell, 

David  Ricliurds,  . 
Robert  f.yuott,  . 
John  Loftiis, 
David  Havard,  . 
Joseph  Deihl. 
Michael  Wirth,  . 
W.  J.  Packer,  . 
Patrick  Healy,  . 
William  Lloyd,   . 

Charles  Ericson, 
Patrick  O' Boyle,   . 
Benj.  J.  .Tones,    . 
Griffith  R-'ese, 
William  Heiisley,  . 
Edward  Burbank, 
John  Messett, 
Peter  Roberts,     .   . 
James  Finnesscy,  . 
Patrick  Kearney,   . 
John  Butler,  jr.,    . 
Patrick  Mahon, 

James  P.  Mahan,    . 

John  Quinan,      .  . 

.Tas.  T.  Armstrong, 
John  Saltry,      .   .   . 
John  Oarloyne, 
Anthony  Bropan, 
Michael  Durkin, 
Patrick  Devers,  . 
Patrick  Kelly.      . 
Thomas  McHale, 
Michael  Lavelle, 
John  Coyne,  .  .  . 
John  Thomas, 
Casper  Applenaup, 
AVm.  Broudhurst, 

Henry  Hammond, 
Harry  Ooad,  .... 
David  Davis, 
Patrick  McDonnell 
Patrick  Gorman,  . 
Andw.  McDermott, 
James  Clifford. 
Anthony  O'Bovle, 
William"  Walker,   . 


< 

o 

c 

.3 

a. 
O 

40 

1 

7 

38 

1 

4 

27 

1 

62 

1 

26 

1 

3 

28 

1 

1 

23 

1 

3 

18 

40 

1 

2 

23 

50 

1 

4 

20 

50 

1 

1 

41 

1 

50 

1 

5 

34 

1 

3 

14 

18 

.  ,  . 

35 

1 

3 

16 

40 

1 

5 

19 

50 

1 

3 

17 

14 

50 

50 

6 

16 

42 

6 

34 

4 

55 

9 

42 

6 

65 

10 

60 

7 

60 

14 

35 

15 

30 
18 

35 

1 

1 

37 

1 

4 

23 

13 

11 

19 

.  . 

14 

26 

97 

Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


WhiteBridge tunnel,  D.  &H.C.  Co.,Carbondale, 
do.  do.  do.  do. 

Mt.  Pleasant  slope.  Hyde  Park, 

Twin  shaft    Pittston  (;.  Co.,  Pittston, 
Grassy  Island  slid  ft,  D.  and  H.  C.  Co.,  Olyphant, 
No.  6  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,   Jenkins  township,      .  .   . 
Mt.  Pleasant  slope,  Hyde  Parke,    .   .  ... 

do.  do.  

Elk  Hill  colliery,  Dickson  City,      .  

No.  7  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  .  . 
Von  Storch slope,  D.  and  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 

Hillside  colliery.  Pleasant  Valley,       

Meadow  Brook  shaft.  Scranton,         .   . 

School  Fund  slope,  Scranton,         

No.  2  Diamond  slope,  Scranton,  

Heidelburd  shaft,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  twp.,  . 
Von  Storch  slope,  D.  and  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 
Tavlor  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  TavlorviUe, 
Central  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Green  Rldfre  slope,  G.  R.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore, 
Central  shaft.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
No.  11  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township. 
Green  Ridge  slope,  G.  R.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore,     .  . 

Meadow  Brook  shaft,    William  Connell  &  Co., 

Scranton,  .... 

Green  Ridge  slope,  G.  R.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore,  •  .  . 
No.  2  Diamond  shaft,  D.  L.  and  W.  R,  R.,  Co., 

Scranton,  .... 

Green  Ridge  shaft.  .Jermyn,  Scranton,  ... 

Pyne  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Old  Forge  twp. 

Jermyn's  shaft,  Jermyn  borough, 

School  Fund  slope,  Hyde  Park,  

No.  4  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,         .  . 
do.  do.  do.  .... 

Hillsdalle  colliery.  Pleasant  Valley, 

Meadow  Brook  tunnel.  Scranton 

Pairmount  Shaft  coliery,  Pittston. 
Cayuga  shaft.  D.  L.  and  W..  Providence, 
Taylor  shaft,  D.  L.  &  VV.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorville, 
Cayuga  shaft,  D.  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence, 

School  Fund  slope,  Hvde  Park, 

Cayugashaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence, 

Taylorshaft.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorville, 

No.  6  slope  P.  C.  Co.,  Pittston,  

No.  6  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township. 
Central  breaker,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley, 
Ontario  breaker,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley, 
No.  5  shaft,  P.  C.  Co  ,  Jenkins  township, 
Erie  colliery,  H.  C.  and  I  Co.,  Glenbourn  bor..  . 


Note— There  were  eleven  deaths  caused  by  falls  of  roof,  equal     23.40  per  cent. 

There  were  eleven  deaths  caused  by  falls  of  coal,  equal 23.40  do. 

There  were  eleven  deaths  caused  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,  equal    23.40  do. 

There  were  five  deaths  caused  by  explosion  of  CH4  gas,  equal 10.65  do. 

There  were  two  deaths  caused  by  explosions  of  blasts,  equal     4.25  do. 

Tlicre  was  one  death  caused  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder,  equal       .     2.13  do. 

There  was  one  death  caused  by  being  crushed  by  hoisting  carriage,  equal    2.13  do. 

There  was  one  death  caused  by  mine  rails  falling  off  car  on  him,  equal  .     2.13  do. 

There  were  two  deaths  caused  by  falling  down  shafts,  equal      4.26  do. 

There  were  two  deaths  caused  by  being  caught  in  machinery,  equal  .  .  .     4.25  do. 
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the  Eastern  District  of  the  Wyoming  coal  fields,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  now 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cause  as  shown  by  his  investigation  for  the  year 
December  A.  D.  1881. 


Nature  or  Cause  of  Death  or  Accident. 


i  Both  these  men  were'killed  instantly,  by  an  immense  fall  of  roof,  being  strata  between  the  bot- 
tom and  top  coal,  from  which  they  were  recklessly  chopping  out  props  for  the  purpose  of  let- 


I     ting  down,  in  order  to  take  down  the  top  coal 

Killed'hy  a  fall  of  roof  immediately  after  tiring  a  blast,  which  discharged  a  prop, 

Seriously  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  died  on  January  23, 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,      .   .  ...  ...  

Killed  instantly  by  fall  of  coal  and  rock,  immediately  after  firing  a  blast, 

Killed  by  being  crushed  by  loaded  cars  on  the  slope,     

Killed  by  being  crushed  by  loaded  cars  on  the  slope,        .   . 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  entirely  through  his  own  neglect, .  .  . 

Killed  by  falling  down  the  shaft  from  the  carri,ige,  as  he  was  being  hoisted . 

Killed  instanlly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  immediately  after  firing  a  blast  which  had  discharged  two  props, 

which  he  rushed  in  to  re-stand, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  ih'-ough  negUct  of  the  miners,  

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  through  his  own  neglect 

Killed  bv  falling  down  an  air  shaft,  a  distance  of  seventy  feet,  .  . 

Killed  instantly  by  being  crusheil  by  a  trip  of  cars  and  on  which  he  was  riding, 

Killed  instantly  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder.  

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  died  the  following  night,    .   .  

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  .  .  .... 

Killfd  instantly  by  a  fall  of  coal  from  the  roof,  ...  

Killed  instantly  on  the  main  road,  near  the  foot  of  the  slope  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .... 

Fatally  burned,  and  otherwise  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  died  about  four  hours  after,     .   .  .  . 
Killedinstantly  by  a  fall  of  lilack  rock  through  the  negligence  of  his  miner. 
Killed  instantly  by  an  explosion  of  a  blast  in  bottom  rock,  which  hung  fire  with  Daddow  &  Beadle's 

patent  sciuib,  and  to  which  he  returned  too  soon.  ...  ... 

Back  and  legs  seriously  injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars;  died  July  29,  

Fatally  injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  on  a  run-away;  died  same  day, 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  immediately  after  firing  a  blast 


Kilted  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof ;  found  dead  by  the  di-iver .  . 

Killed  instantly  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  under  which  he  fell  while  unhitching  his  mule,    .   . 

Killed  instantly  by  being  crushed  by  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  from  under  wliich  he  was  knocking  out  a  prop, 

Fatally  burnedby  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas  in  the  old  works,  where  he  went  against  orders,    .  .  .  . 

Seriously  burned  by  the  same  explosion;  died  September  11 

Fatally  injured  by  mine  rails  rolling  otf  a  flat  oar  on  him  while  UTiloadlng  them,     

Kille<l  by  being  crushed  liy  a  loaded  mine  car  inside  at  his  chamber  branch,      .  ,      .  .  ... 

Seriously  injured  by  flying  coal  from  a  lilast;  died  October  21, 

Killed  by  being  hit  by  a  runaway  car  in  mines,  

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof ;  died  next  morning, ... 

Kiiled-jumped  on  moving  loaded  trip  of  mine  cars;  in  getting  oft'  foot  caught,  and  was  dragged 

about  three  hundred  feet;  died  next  morning,  

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  bone  coal;  died  same  dav.  .   .   .  . 

Seriously  injured  by  being  caught  in  the  breaker  machinery;  died  three  and  one  hours  after,  .   .  .  . 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal;  died  one  hour  after 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal;  died  one  day  after,     

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  black  rock,  

Killed  instantly  by  being  caught  between  two  cars,  outside,  close  to  chute,  

Seriously  injured  by  being  caught  in  pony  rolls  of  breaker;  died  seven  hours  after,  .  ... 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  black  rock;  died  two  hours  after.  .       .  

Seriously  injured  by  being  caught  between  two  mine  cars;  died  half  liour  after, 


Total  deaths  for  year  1S31,  equal 47 

Number  of  widows  6or  year  18S1,  equal  26 

Number  of  orphans  for  year  1851,  equal 97 

There  were  164,078  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  death. 
There  were  296.602  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  widow, 
'ihere  were  70,502  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  orpUau, 
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TABIiE  No.  3. — Lint  of  serious  and  nov-fatal  accidents  reported  to  the  Jyispector 
710W  including  all  of  Lackawanna,  and  a  portion   of  Wayne  and   Susquehmma 

the  year  ending  Sl.st  day 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Jan.  12  1 

1 

14  j 

2 

14 

3 

14 

4 

20 

5 

24 

6 

26 

7 

Fob.  9 

8 

12 

9 

14 

10 

16 

11 

17 

12 

22 

13 

24 

14 

26 

15 

Mar.  11 

16 

11 

17 

14 

18 

16 

19 

21 

20 

Apr.  6 

21 

12 

22 

19 

23 

26 

24 

27 

25 

29 

26 

30 

27 

30 

28 

Mav   6 

29 

6 

30 

7 

31 

17 

32 

18 

33 

24 

34 

June  1 

35 

2 

36 

7 

37 

7 

38 

8 

39 

14 

40 

16 

41 

17 

42 

17 

43 

18 

44 

22 

45 

22 

46 

27 

47 

27 

43 

29 

49 

30 

50 

July  2 

51 

6 

52 

7 

53 

11 

54 

15 

55 

18 

56 

20 

67 

21 

58 

22 

59 

23 

60 

29 

61 

29 

62 

Aug.  2 

63 

8 

64 

10 

65 

11 

66 

12 

67 

12 

68 

12 

69 

15 

70 

17 

71 

20 

72 

23 

73 

25 

7^ 

26 

75 

Pierce  Eastman,    . 
William  Harrison, 
Mii-li:iel  Ivvnott,     . 
Martin  Healey,    .    . 
Charles  .McDonnell, 
Jolin  Woods,    .    .    . 
Patrick  Corcoran, 
Peter  HoUeran, 
John  R  Griffiths,  . 
James  Hajrerty, 
Thomas  Kichards, 
Michael  O' Boyle,  . 
Charles  Gilmartin, 
Patrick  Healey, 
Dennis  Riiane,    .    . 
Patrick  Sweeney,  . 
Henry  Williams, 
.lames  Cawley,    .   . 
Thomas  Bennett,  . 
John  Carney,  .    .    . 
Thomas  J.  Thomas, 

.John  Kane 

Thomas  Evans,  .    . 
("lenient  Marsh, 
William  Barrett,    . 
Michael  McGowan, 
Watkin  Mor^ran,    . 
Midiael  Meston,     . 
Michael  Golden,    . 
Frank  Jennings,    . 
Patrick  Brown, 
Thomas  Ri^ese, 
Timothy  Finnerty, 
Alfred  Davies,     .    . 
Charles  Killfrallon, 
William  Price,    .    . 
John  Flynn,     .    .    . 
Adam  Scite,     .    .    . 
David  Thomas,    .    . 
James  McDonnell, 
Peter  Moyle.    .    .    . 
.John  C.  Williams, 
Thomas  Kelly,     .    . 
John  Loujiliney,     . 
Richard  Davis,    .   . 
Mnrtin  Crafton, 
AVilliam  Campbell, 
Joseph  Kelly,      .   . 
George  Tliomas,     . 
James  Patterson,  . 
John  Dennabaum, 
Timothy  Connors, 
Patrick  McNulty, 
John  Flynn,         .    . 
Thomas  Bennett,   . 
Lawrence  Moraii, 
John  McCue,    .    .   . 
Thomas  Evans,  .   . 
William  Powell,     . 
John  Davles,   .    .   . 
Hugh  Campbell,     . 
James  Crouthier,  . 
John  Moran,    . 
Martin  Quinn,    .   . 
William  VVilliams, 
Joseph  Shotts, 
George  Genader,    . 
David  Griffiths,  .    . 
Thomas  Dougherty 
J<>-<eph  Smith.      .    . 
Thomas  Cawley,     . 
Tliomas  Richards, 
Michael  McAndrews 
John  I^loyd,     . 
Robert  Herring, 


Dodge  shaft.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna,  .  .  . 
Twin  shaft,  Pittston  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

do.  do.  

do.  do.  

Phoenix  shaft,  Ransom  township, 

Meadow  Brook  shaft,  Scranton, 

No.  4  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township, 

Gipsey  Grove  collierv,  P.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore  borough,  .  . 
Taylor  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co..  Taylorville,     .... 

Roaring  Brook  shaft,  Dunmore  borouah 

Von  Storch  colliery.  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,  .       .   . 

Roaring  Brook  shaft,  Dunmore  borouch, 

No.  5shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township, 

No.  10  shift,  P.  C.  Co..  Hughestown  Ijorough,  .    . 

Dodge  Shalt,  D.  T-.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 
T/aws' shaft.  P.  C.  Co..  Pleasant  Valley  borough,  .... 
Tavlor  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorville,     .... 

White  Osik  colliery.  D.  &  H.  C.  Co..  Archbald, 

Sloan  shaft.  D.  L.  &  W .  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.,    . 

Erieshaft,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Carbondale, 

Arehbald  shift.  1).  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp, 
Grassy  Island  shaft.  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Olyphant,  .... 
White  Bridge  tunnel,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.  Cartiondale  City,  . 
Hyde  Park  shift.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,    .   . 

No.  8  shaft,  P.  O.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough, 

Spring  Brook  colliery,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co..  Moosic 

Dodge  shift.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 

Barnnm  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pittston 

Tfoaring  Brook  shaft,  Dunmore  borough, 

No.  13  shaft,  P.  C.  Go.,  Pleasant  Valley  borough,  .   .   . 
No.  3shaft,  D.  &  H.-C.  Co.,  CarbondaleCity,      ..... 
No.  2  Diamond  slope,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 

No.  9  shaft,  P.  C.  Co..  Hughestown  borough 

Hvde  Park  shaff,  1).  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  .  . 
Erieshaft,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Carbondale  towuship,  .... 
Von  Storch  slope,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,  .... 
Central  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  .... 
Twin  shaft.  Pittston  Coal  Company,  Pittston,         .... 

Von  Storch  slope.  Providence 

No.  4  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  .lenkins  township 

Cayuga  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co..  Providence 

No.  4  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township, 

do.  do.  

Leggitt's  Creek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co  ,  Providence,  .  .  . 
Bellevue  shaft,  D.  1j.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp. 

No.  10  shift,  P.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough 

Mosier  shaft,  B.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough, 

do.  do.  do.  

Tompkins  shaft,  A..  T.  &  Co.,  Pittston, 

Green  Ridge  shaft.  J.  J.,  Scranton,  

Capouse  shaft,  L.  &1.  C.  Co,,  Hyde  Park, 

Eaton  colliery.  J    S.  &  Co..  Arehbald .    . 

Filer  collierv,  P.  &  Levey,  Winton  borough, 

Grassy  Island  shaft.  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Olyphant, 

Sloan  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 
Hampton  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co..  Hyde  Park,  .   .   . 

No.  10  shaft.  P.  C.  Co.,  Hughostowu  borough, 

Brisbin  shaft.  D.  Xj.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence,  .... 
Arehbald  shafr,  D.  li.  &  ^^.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp, 

School  Fund  slope,  Hvde  Park,  .       

Tayuga  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence,      .    .    . 

No.  10  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough, 

No.  2  slope,  P.  C.   Co.,  Jenkinstown-hip 

No.  4  shut.  P.O.  Co.,  Jenkius  towuship, 

Sloan  shaft,  D.  Jj.  &  W.  R.  R..  T^ackawanna  township,  . 

Von  Storch  slope,  D.  &  H.    C.  C.J.,  Providence, 

School  Fund  slope,  S.  F.  A     Co.,  Hyde  Park, 

Jermyn  shaft,  J.  J.,  Jermyn  borough, 

Barnum  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

Jermvn's  shaft,  J.  J.,  Jermyn  borough, 

No.  10  shaft.  P.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough,  .  .  .  . 
Brisbin  shift.  D.  L.  &  VV.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence,  .... 
No.  12  shaft.  Pennsylvania  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,  .  . 
Cayuga  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence,  .  .  . 
Barnum  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 
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of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Wyominri  coal  fields,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties 
counties,  >St<Ue  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cause  as  shown  by  his  investigation,- for 
of  December,  A.  D.  1881. 


Nature  or  Cause  of  Death  or  Accident. 


Leg  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof ;  leg  amputated, ,   .  

(  Tliooe  men  were  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.     The  accident 

<     was  the  rebult  of  the  most  uniiceouiilable  stupidity  on   the  part  of  William    Harrison,  the 

(     mine  boss,  who  led  the  men  in  with  thrt  naked  liglits  when  he  was  looking  for  gas,         ... 

Leg  fractured  between  the  ankle  and  knee  by  a  fall  of  roof,       

Seriously  injured  in  the  body,  face  and  hands  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars, 

Arm  fractured  at  the  wrist  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  which  he  was  barring  down, 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  falling  in  front  of  mine  car,  

Burned  and  otherwise  injured  by  exi)losiou  of  powder  in  drilling  out  the  charge,     

Finger  cut  olT   by  hook  attached  to  rope  while  trying  to  unhitch  on  outside  plane,     

Hand  badly  crushed  Ijy  being  drawn  into  the  screen,  .       .  

Collar  bone  fractured  by  falling  under  Uiiue  car  while  unhitching  mule, 

Two  ribs  fractured  and  chest  otherwise  Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  rock,       

Arm  fiactured  above  the  wrist  by  being  caught  between  a  car  and  prop, 

Arm  fractured  by  being  caught  between  buinbers  of  cars  while  coupling  them, 

Leg  fractured  above  the  ankle  by  car  juutpiug  the  track,  catching  him,      

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .  

Hand  badly  mashed  under  wheels  of  mine  car,     

Ankle  diblocated  by  a  fall  of  roof,  

Seriously  bruised  between  the  shoulders  by  carriage,  under  which  he  was  passing,  foot  of  shaft. 

Wrist  fiactureil  and  dislocated  by  falling  of  a  platform  at  the  breaker, 

Head  severely  injured  and  arm  badly  cut  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal,         

Leg  badly  cut  by  being  knocked  down  by  mine  cars,  

Severuly  injured  by  being  crushed  by  a  w  iter  car  while  opening  door  for  car  to  pass,      .... 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  a  fall  of  top  coil,  through  his  own  neglect, 

Head,  shoulders,  and  back  injured  by  l)ting  crushed  by  mine  cars, 

Head  seriously  Injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Collar  bone  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  car  and  door  post, 

Body  injured  by  falling  down  the  second  opening  shaft,  41  feet,  (not  dangerous, )      

Head  cut  and  leg  bruised  by  mule  running  aw  ly.  dragging  him.  as  he  was  cxught  in  the  traces,    . 

Hips  severely  injured  by  being  crushed  between  loaded  cars  and  a  pillar, 

Arm  fractured  while  helping  to  put  a  car  on  the  track,      

Leg  frai'tured  and  face  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Head  injured  by  being  crushed  between  top  railing  of  mine  car  while  coupling  them,      

Seri'tusly  injured  by  a  miner's  needle  running  through  his  body 

Wrist  fractured  and  back  bruised  by  being  knocked  under  cars  by  a  mule,      

Arm  fractured  by  being  crushed  against  a  prop  by  a  mule,       

Eye,  arm,  and  leg  injured  by  a  premature  blast,  ciur^ed  by  cutting  off  end  of  squib,     

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  a  mule  filling  upon  him, 

Ribs  fractured  and  back  injured  by  a  fill  of  roof,  

Head  injured  by  falling  otftrestling  le  iding  to  culm  bink  outside,         ...  .   . 

J  Both  these  men  were  seriously  burned  about  the  face  and  hands  by  an  explosien  of  CH4  gas  in 

\   old  ch  imbers  which  were  abandoned  several  years  ago 

Leg  badly  crushed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  but  no  Ijoues  broken 

Foot  burot  open  by  being  caught  in  the  track,  and  the  car  running  on  to  it,      . 

Ankle  dislocated  and  leg  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,        .   .  .   .  

Head  paiiil'ully  injured  by  coal  from  a  blast  tired  in  an  entrance, 

Head  daugeoously  injured  by  the  same  blast,  -  

Face  and  hamis  burned  by  an  explosion  of  a  gallon  of  I'erosene  oil.        .  .         ...      

Face  and  breast  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  a  blast,  to  which  he  returned  too  soon, 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  a  fall  of  roof,  while  in  the  act  of  re-standing  a  prop,      

Hip  dislocated  by  falling  while  barring  down  a  slab  of  rock,        

Leg  fractured  at  the  ankle  and  cut  on  ili^  head  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Arm  fractureil  by  being  struck  by  a  iiiece  of  coal,  

Leg  fractured  bv  a  fall  of  coal  immediately  after  firing  a  blast,       

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  liy  a  fall  of  roof.  .  ~ 

Ankle  dislocated  and  chest  bruised  by  a  fill  of  coal  from  the  side, 

Head  injured  by  being  crushed  by  miue  car.  .  .   .  

Arm  badly  fractured  by  being  bit  by  a  mule  ;  he  had  no  business  near  the  mule, 

Arm  fractured  and  otherwise  injured  liy  falling  oft'  culm  car,  the  wheel  crushing  his  arm, 

Stomach  injured  by  a  kick  from  an  ugly  mule,         .         

Head  pierced  through  by  a  pick,  the  blow  being  struck  by  his  partner, 

Ankle  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  roof,         .  

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 

Kibs  fractured  and  flesh  severely  lacerated  liy  a  premature  blast,      .  .   .' 

Foot  and  leg  injured  by  the  foot  being  caught  between  the  latch  and  rail,  car  running  on  it,  .   .  . 

Leg  severely  cut  by  being  crushed  by  miue  cars, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  premature  blast,  

Leg  tVaclured  at  the  ankle  by  a  fall  of  roof,  ...... 

Arm  fractured  and  foot  badly  bruised  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  

Arm  fractured  by  falling  under  a  mine  car, 

Leg  fractured  and  head  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  co.al,       

Three  ribs  and  collar  bone  fractured  by  a  trip  of  runaway  ears  at  foot  of  shaft,      

Leg  fractured  above  the  ankle  by  a  fall  of  black  rock,      .  .  . 
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u 

3 

Date. 

P 

O 

^ 

Aug.  31 

76 

Sept.  5 

77 

8 

78 

8 

79 

8 

80 

10 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

13 

84 

29 

85 

30 

86 

Oct.   5 

87 

8 

88 

10 

89 

10 

90 

12 

91 

13 

92 

14 

93 

13 

94 

Nov.  2 

95 

3 

96 

10 

97 

12 

9S 

15 

99 

16 

100 

28 

101 

28 

102 

Dec.  5 

103 

5 

104 

6 

105 

14 

106 

29 

107 

John  Thomas,   .  . 
Thomas  VIcIIale, 
Uaniel  Sullivan, 
Martin  Hart,  .  .  . 
John  O'Hora,    .   . 
Alexander  Brown, 
Matthew  Bralligan, 
James  McNulty,  . 
Anihony  Thornton, 
Dennis  O'Lennahan 
I'alricli  Coleman, 
George  Morgan,  . 
John  Flynn, 
Dennis  U rimes.    . 
Mariin  Uevers,     . 
Edward  Dougher, 
David  Ricliards, 
John  \V. -Nicholson, 
"William  Davis,    . 
Thomas  Held,     .   . 
Thomas  J.  Jones, 
John  Slaloney,  .  . 
William  McHale, 
Patrick  Kerrigan, 
David  Evans,     . 
Martin  Howley, 
James  McLain, 
Geary  Murray, 
John  »iurray,    . 
John  Coon,  . 
Gwilim  Jones,  . 
James  Judge,    . 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Archbald  shaft,  I).  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp. 
Spring  Brook  colliery,  H.  C.  &  I  Co.,  Moosic,  .  .  .  . 
Dodjie  Shalt,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 
No.  4  slope,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,      .   .  .   .  . 

Gipsy  Grove  colliery,  P.  C.  Co.,  Dunmoro  borough,      .   , 

Stark  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,       

No  7  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  townbhip, 

do.  do.  do.  

Marvin  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence 

Archbald  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp. 

Spring  Brook  colliery.  Pleasant  Vallev,  

Grassy  Island  shaft,  U.  Sc  H.  C.  Co.,  Ulyphant,      

Central  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hvde  I'ark, 

Tripp's  slope,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,     .  .  .  . 

Pairinount  shaft,  Pittston  township,  

No.  2  slope,  P.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  townsliip, 

Cayuga  bhaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence,    .   .  .   . 

Jerinyn  shaft.  John  .Jermyn,  Jermyn  borouah,      

Hampton  shaft,  D.  L.  &  \V.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 

No.  9  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

Hyde  Park  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  .  . 
Tunnel  No.  1,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Pittston,  .  .  . 

ArchiKiliI  shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.. 
Sillier  shaft,  P.  N.  A.  C.  Co.,  Old  Forge  township,  .  . 
No.  2  Diimond  slope,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 

Tunnel,  No.  1,  P.  0.  Co.,  Pittston, 

Barnum  shaft,  P.  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

Cayuga  shaft,  D.  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence,  .  .  .  . 
E.  Vein  Diamond,  1).  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.  Co..  Hvde  Park,  .  . 
Taylor  shaft,  D.  L.  &\Y.  R.  R.  Co.,  Tavlorville,  .  .  .  .  . 
Central  shutt.  D.  L.  &  VV.  R.  K.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  .  .  .  . 
No.  4.  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township, 
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Continued. 


Nature  or  Cause  of  Death  or  Accident, 


Back  severely  Injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  the  negligence  of  the  miner, 76 

Cheek-hone  fractured  by  a  kick  from  a  nitile— outside, 77 

Severe  flesh  wound  on  leg,  by  being  cruslied  between  mine  cars, 78 

Kibs  fractured  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal 79 

Arm  fractured,  by  being  tlirown  from  his  mule  outside,    ...  ' 

Hip  dislocated,  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal,  . 

S  Both  men  were  injured  ahout  the  head  and  back,  by  a  fallof  roof  immediately  after  firing  a  blast, 
"l        wlilch  had  knocked  out  two  props 

Head  seriously  Injureil,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal .   .      .      

Thigh  fractured  and  otherwise  injured,  by  being  crushed  by  a  mine  car,     

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,     

Leg  fractured,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  and  slate,  

Arm  fra' tured  between  the  wrist  and  elbow;  fell  when  walking  along  road  in  mine,     

Leg  fractured,  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  roof.  

Seriously  injured;  got  hit  by  flying  coal  from  a  blast, 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee,  by  getting  hit  with  a  car,      i    91 

Leg  fractured,  by  being  canght  between  two  cars  in  mine,     

Arm  fractured,  by  a  fall  of  roof.         .  .  .  

Leg  crushed,  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  it.     (Foot  amputated  above  the  ankle,) 

Seriously  injured  by  being  run  over  by  a  car— outside.      .  .      

Seriously  injured,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  

Two  of  his  toes  cut  off,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,       

Left  arm  fractured,  by  being  run  over  by  a  car, 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee,  by  a  f.ill  of  roof,       ....... 

Right  foot  cut  oft' aliove  the  ankle,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,     

Leg  fractured  by  falling,  while  walking  across  chamber,     

Arm  fractured,  by  being  caught  between  two  loaded  cars, 

Leg  fractured,  by  being  caught  between  mine  car  and  rib, 

Seriously  injured,  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  fractured,  by  a  fall  of  roof,       

Arm  crushed,  by  falling  uudcr  a  trip  of  mine  cars, 

Shoulder-blade  fractured,  by  being  caught  between  mine  ears  and  props, 


92 
93 
94 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
lOS 
107 


Legs  fractured  by  falls  of  coal.  (  amputated  afterwards,) 3 

Legs  fractured  by  falls  of  roof,  (amputated  afterwards, )       ........  1 

Legs  fractured  by  falls  of  roof,     8 

Legs  fractured  by  falls  of  coal,     7 

Legs  fractured  by  mine  cars, 7 

Legs  fractured  by  blasts, 1 

Legs  fractured  by  mules, 1 

Legs  fractured  by  miscellaneous  causes, 1 

Total, 29 

Arras  fractured  by  falls  of  roof,       1 

Arms  fractured  by  falls  of  coal, 3 

Arms  fractured  by  mine  cars, 9 

Arms  fractured  by  mules,         3 

Arms  fractured  by  miscellaneous  causes, 2 

Total, IS 

Other  serious  injuries  from  falls  of  roof, g 

Oiher  serious  injuries  from  falls  of  coal, 10 

Other  serious  injuries  from  blasts,         5 

Other  serious  injuries  from  mine  cars, 17 

Other  serious  injuries  from  mules.            _ 3 

Other  serious  injuries  from  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,    ...  6 

Other  serious  injuries  troin  explosions  of  powder, 1 

Oiher  serious  injuries  from  premature  blast 1 

Other  serious  injuries  from  miscellaneous  causes,     8 

Total, ^ 

Recapitulation. 

Legs  fractured, 29 

Anns  fractured,        jg 

Otherserious  injuries, .  60 

Total  serious  injuries, 107 

Note.— There  were  72.072  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  serious  accident. 
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TABIiE  No.  3.— List  of  slight  accidents  reported  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Eastern 
all  of  Lackawanna  and  a  portion  of  Wayne  and  iSasqaehanna  counties,  iState  of 

the  31st  day  of 


Jan.   7 

1 

15 

2 

19 

3 

20 

4 

25 

5 

31 

6 

Feb.   2 

7 

2 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

9 

11 

10 

12 

14 

13 

21 

14 

22 

15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

28 

19 

Marcli  3 

20 

3 

21 

4 

22 

7 

23 

8 

24 

8 

25 

14 

26 

14 

27 

15 

28 

15 

29 

18 

30 

31 

31 

April  1 

32 

11 

33 

14 

34 

14 

35 

19 

36 

19 

37 

21 

38 

27 

39 

29 

40 

29 

41 

May   2 

42 

3 

43 

5 

44 

6 

45 

7 

46 

9 

47 

25 

48 

26 

49 

30 

50 

June   1 

51 

1 

52 

3 

53 

8 

54 

14 

55 

18 

56 

21 

57 

21 

58 

30 

59 

July   7 

60 

7 

61 

7 

62 

9 

63 

12 

64 

12 

65 

13 

66 

14 

67 

15 

68 

15 

79 

22 

70 

22 

71 

26 

72 

Patrick  Kelly,      . 
Tboi'iias  Uerrlty, 
George  Oixnon,  . 
C'larles  Harp, 
Thomas  Cavvley,  . 
Fatrick  Lynolt,  . 
John  White,  . 
Cliarles  Merrick, 
Jolin  Jones,  .    .   . 
Martin  Barrett,    . 
Frank  SiJdons,    . 
George  Norihrup, 
Charles  Kiley,  .    . 
Patrick  Monehan, 
Patrick  U'Malia, 
Phillip  Koache,    . 
David  Griffiths,    . 
Thomas  Guennessy, 
John  Catt'ney,    .    . 
John  Corcoran,    . 
Laurence  O'Hara, 
Tlioinas  R.  Davles, 
Timothy  Lyons,  . 
Patrick  Koacli,     . 
Thomas  Thomas, 
Michael  Nealon,  . 
Timothy  Parfery, 
Tliomas  Williams, 
fc-van  Jenkeus, 
Patrick  Walsh,     . 
W  illiani  Jones, 
William  K.  Williams 
PhilUp  Mertagh, 
Llewelyn  H.  Jones 
Martin  Walsh, 
'lliomasK.  William 
Edward  Philbln, 
Uaniel  Williams, 
Thomas  Gallagher, 
Henry  Kvans,   .    . 
Partley  lieagan,  . 
'1  liomas  Rosser,    . 
Thomas  Hee»e, 
Martin  (Jameron, 
'1  liomas  Sipples,  . 
'IhomasJ.  James, 
Thomas  Morris,    . 
John  Kellott,    .    . 
Henry  Williams, 
fatrick  Urady,     . 
John  Aloore.  .   .   . 
John  Mason,  .   .    . 
John  Evans,  .   .    . 
John  Nallin, 
IJichaid  I'etlgrew, 
Joshua  Davies, 
Gomer  Morgan,   , 
Henry  Harris,  . 
George  Williams, 
Henry  Matters,    . 
Job  NV'illiams,  .   . 
John  Yonngblood, 
John  Llewelyn,   . 
Jeremiah  Thomas, 
Michael  timith,     . 
Patrick  Gilhool,  . 
Anthony  Robertson, 
James  Hall,  sr.,  . 
Thomas  Hall,    .    . 
\\  liliam  Llewelyn 
Maurice  Weeks,  . 
John  Ulnds,  ,   .    . 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred 


Tripp's  slope,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
rine  Brook  shaft,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Scrauton,    .... 
Erie  shaft,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,Glenwood  borough,      .    . 
Phcenix  shaft,  fh.  C.  Co.,  Ransom  township,    .    .    . 
No.  10  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Hugheslown  borough, 
Legitrs  Creek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 
Coal  Brook  colliery,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale, 
HilUide  colliery,  H.  C.  &  1.  Co.,  I'leasant  Valley, 
Capouse  shaft,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  .   . 

Heidelberg  shaft,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  Pittston,     .... 

Pierce  colliery,  Pierce  C.  C,  Archbald, 

Green  Ridge  slope,  G.  R.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore,  .   . 
Elk  Hill  collieiy,  E.  H.  C.  Co..  Uicksou  City,    .   . 
No.  6  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township. 
No.  10  shall,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough 
Meadow  BrooK  shaft,  W.  &  C.  Co.,  Scranton,    .    . 
Von  Storch  slope,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,     . 
No.  3  shaft.  1).  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale,     .... 
Pine  Brook  shaft,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Scranton,    .    .    . 
White  Oak  colliery,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Archbald.     . 

do.  do.  do. 

School  Fund  slope,  S.  F.  A.,  Hyde  Park, 

Seneca  slope,  Pittston  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

Arclibald  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Lackawannatwp., 

do.  do.  do., 

Eddy  Creek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Olypliant,  .  .  . 
Green  Ridge  sloije,  O.,  S.,  J.  &Co.,  Dunmore,    .    . 

School  Fund  slope,  S.  F.  A.,  Hyde  Park, 

do.  do.  do.  

No.  10  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough, 
Archbald  shaft,  U.,  L.  &\V.  R.  R.,  Lackawannatwp 
Heidelberg  shaft,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township, 
Von  Storch  slope,  U.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,    . 

Capouse  shaft,  L.  1.  &  C.  Co..  Hyde  Park, 

Roaring  Brook  shaft,  R.  B.  C.  Co.,  Uunmore,  .    . 

Capouse  shaft,  L.  1.  &  C.  Co.,  Hyde  l^ark, 

No.  7  shaft,  Penn.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  .  .  . 
Marvin  shaft,  L).  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 

No.  1  tunnel,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

Hyde  Park  shaft,  1).,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co..  Hvde  Park, 
Tripp's  slope,  U.,  L.  &  W.  K.  R.  Co.,  Hvde  Park, 
Taylor  Shalt,  U.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorville,  . 
Central  shall,  l>.,  L.  &  W.  K.  R.  Co..  Hyde  I'ark, 
Meadow  Brook  tunnel,  W.  C.  &Co.,  Scranton,  .  . 
Meadow  Brook  shaft,  W.  C.  &  (Jo.,  Scranton,  .  .  . 
Taylor  Shalt,  U.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. ,  Taylorville,  . 
Tripp's  slope,  I).,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Hyde  Park  shaft,  U.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park 
Von  Storch  slope,  D.  &  H.  C.  C,  Providence,  .  .  . 
No.  4  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Jenkins  township,      .    . 

Green  Rlilge  shaft,  J.  J.,  Scranton  City, 

Marvin  shaft,  U.  &U.C.  Co.,  Providence,  .... 
Bellevueslope,  U.,  L.&  W.  R.  K.Co.,  Lackawannatp. 
Taylor  shaft,  1).,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorvile,  . 
Eddy  Creek  shall,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Olypliant,  .  .  . 
Mosier  shaft,  B.C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough,  .  . 
School  Fund  slope,  S.  F.  A.,  Hvde  Park,  .... 
Taylor  shaft,  L>.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R'.  Co.,  Taylorville,  . 

Filer  colliery,  B\  &  S.,  Winton  borough,      

Pancost  colliery,  Pancost  C.  Co.,  Uunmore,  .... 

do.  do.  do.  .... 

Taylor  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorville,  . 
Dodge  Shalt,  L).,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  tp. , 
No.  2  Diamond  shaft,  I).,  L.&  W.  R.R.C>.,  Hyde  Park 
Brlsbin  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  K.  Co.,  Providence, 
White  Oak  colliery,  D.  &  H.  C.  Ci(.,  Archbald,  .  . 
Legitt's  reek  shaft,,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,  . 
Pha^uix  shaft,  fh.  C.  Co.,  Ransom  township,   . 

do.  do.  do.  .... 

Cayuga  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence, 
No.  10  shaft.  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough. 
Grassy  Island  shaft,  D.  &  U.  C.  Co.,  Archbald,    .   . 
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District  of  the  Wyoming  coal  fields,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  now  including 
Pentisylvania,  and,  the  cause  as  shown  by  his  investigation,  for  the  year  ending 
December,  A.  D.  1881. 


Nature  or  Cause  of  Death  or  Accident. 


Injured  l)y  an  explosion  of  a  blast  while  tamping  a  hole, 

Foot  and  ankle  slijihtly  injured  by  a  water-pipe  falling  from  a  car  and  bounding  against  him,    .   . 

Face  and  hands  sli>:hily  burned  by  an  explosion  of  an  8-inch  cartridge  of  powder, 

Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,      

Back  and  shoulder  slightly  cut  by  a  fall  of  top-coal,      

Hips  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top-coal,      

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,      

Leg  badly  bruised  between  bumpers  of  mine  cars,  

Toe  cut  off  by  sh  ift  carriage  at  the  bottom,    .    .  

Slightly  injured  in  the  back  by  piece  of  ice  falling  down  the  shaft, 

Body  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  a  car  and  pillar, 

Body  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  a  car  and  sheeve-wlieel  on  top  of  plane,     

Hip  and  leg  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Body  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  a  car  and  pillar,     

Hea<l  squeezed  between  mine  cars,  .    .  

Elbow  (li>jointed  and  arm  bruised  by  falling  under  a  mine  car, 

Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  C.H4  gas,      

Teeth  knocked  loose  and  tongue  cut  by  a  lever  used  iu  putting  car  on  track  knocking  him,  .   .    .    . 

Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,      

Wrist  cut  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .    .  

Leg  bruised  between  bumpers  of  mine  cars,  .  

Foot  injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  it  which  he  was  barring  down, 

Body  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

System  shocked  by  falling  down  a  chute  in  the  breaker, 

Squeezed  between  mine  cars  while  uncoupling  his  mule, 

Body  injured  between  a  car  and  a  prop,      ...       

Fingert  buruised  while  unhitching  mule  from  car,    ...       

Head  slightly  injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  down  the  air  shaft, 

Head  slightly  injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  down  the  air  shaft, 

Hips  injured  by  a  fall  of  lop-coal;  through  his  own  neglect, 

Leg  bruised  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

System  severely  shocked  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder, 

Slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Finger  crushed  under  wheel  of  mine  car, 

Ankle  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,       .   . 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

Finger  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop-timber  on  another  car, 

Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, .... 

Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  black-rock, 

Slightly  Injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Head  cut  and  squeezed  between  cars  while  they  were  in  motion, 

Ankle  sprained  by  being  struck  by  a  stretcher, 

Knee  slightly  injured  by  being  caught  between  a  car  and  a  prop, 

Leg  slightly  bruised  by  being  caught  between  locomotive  and  mine  car, 

Burned  slightly  by  an  explosion  of  about  six  inches  of  powder,      

Head  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  ...  

Hand  cut  and  bruised  by  a  fall  of  roof  while  preparing  to'stand  a  prop,      

Heail  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  a  small  portion  of  roof, 

Finger  smashed  while  hitching  stretcher  on  a  car, 

Back  and  ribs  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Back  and  thigh  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof , 

Body  and  legs  bruised  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast, 

Hips  bruised  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast, 

Legs  slightly  injured  by  mine  cars;  through  his  own  negligence, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  premature  blast  ignited  by  a  blower  of  gas, 

Face  and  arm  sliglitly  bruised  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

Ankle  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  roof,  . 

Stomach  Injured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule, 

Foot  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

iBoth  men  were  sorely  bruised  about  the  body  and  nearly  suffocated  by  a  fall  of  earth  In  a  new 
slope  sinking;  caused  by  a  collar  breaking  through  the  neglect  of  James  Vasey,  the  contractor. 

Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,      

Head,  face,  back,  and  leg  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Hip  injured, 

Hip  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock  Interlying  benches  of  coal, 

Abdomen  injured  slightly  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule, . 

Body  burned  or  scalded  by  escaping  steam ;  caused  by  his  tampering  with  a  valve  on  steam  pipe, 

iBoth  men  were  burned  on  face  and  hands  by  an  explosion  of  powder:  in  Inserting  a  cartridge 
in  a  hole  it  broke,  when  they  gathered  the  loose  powder  in  a  hat  and  a  spark  set  it  off,    .    .    .    . 
Bruised  on  right  side,  hips,  and  legs  by  a  blast  fired  in  an  entrance  without  warning,  .   .    .   . 

Hips  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  which  he  was  barring  down, 

Body  slightly  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  mine  cars, 

16  Mine  Rep. 
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Date. 


July  28 

73 

30 

74 

Aug.   1 

75 

2 

76 

3 

77 

4 

78 

4 

79 

9 

80 

10 

81 

11 

82 

12 

83 

17 

84 

17 

85 

17 

86 

20 

87 

22 

88 

24 

89 

24 

90 

26 

91 

26 

92 

27 

93 

30 

94 

Sept.   fi 

95 

8 

96 

8 

97 

9 

98 

10 

99 

13 

100 

19 

101 

22 

102 

2i 

103 

27 

104 

27 

105 

28 

106 

30 

107 

30 

108 

30 

109 

30 

110 

Out.    6 

111 

7 

112 

8 

113 

10 

114 

10 

115 

10 

116 

12 

117 

12 

118 

13 

119 

13 

120 

13 

121 

14 

122 

14 

123 

14 

124 

14 

125 

15 

126 

15 

127 

15 

128 

15 

129 

17 

130 

19 

131 

20 

132 

22 

133 

24 

134 

26 

135 

27 

1.36 

27 

137 

28 

138 

28 

139 

21) 

140 

Xov.   1 

141 

1 

142 

2 

143 

3 

144 

3 

145 

5 

146 

John  Joyce,      .    . 
John  Lynch,     .    . 
Thomas  Nolan,    . 
John  Sammon,     . 
Anthony  Ourran, 
John  Early,   .    .    . 
John  Davies,     .   . 
Fatrick  Loftus,    . 
John  Jeft'ieys,  .   . 
Barney  Foster.     . 
Walter  Griffiths, 
Charles  Doran,    . 
Patrick  C  Boyle, 
Henry  Gerbig, 
Lewis  W.  Lewis,, 
I'eter  Henigan, 
Frank  Uevitt,      . 
John  Davies,     .   . 
Patrick  Leonard, 
Michael  Costello, 
William  Pecker, 
Martin  MoDermott 
Richard  Elwards, 
Rosser  Jenkins,   . 
James  Bam  brick, 
Peter  Larkin,   .    . 
Thomas  Roderick, 
.James  Gaughan, 
Peter  Joyce,      .    . 
Frank  Dufty,    .    . 
Chester  Kuupp.  . 
Tliomas  Kenney, 
James  Gibson, 
A.  G.  Horan,    .    . 
Richard  Reese,     . 
Reese  Lloyd,     .    . 
William  Gable,    . 
John  Williauis,    . 
Anthony  Coggins, 
Charles  Sch:iloiig, 
William  Thomas, 
Michael  Tegue,     . 
Patrick  Mitoliell, 
George  Austin,    . 
Cornelius  Evans, 
Albert  Kobinson, 
Martin  Lally,    .   . 
John  Robinson,   . 
Edward  Uilmartin, 
Thomas  Coursey, 
Thomas  Harrington 
James  Nicholson, 
John  P.  Nicholson, 
Patrick  Scanlon, 
Michael  Scanlon, 
John  O.  Thomas, 
Patrick  McCabe, 
William  Gilbert, 
John  Mulroy,    .    . 
John  Walsh,     . 
John  Ginty,  .    .   . 
David  Vahey,   . 
John  Hunt,        .    . 
James  Sweeney, 
James  Gilvarry, 
Samuel  Price,  .    . 
Bartley  Lee,      .    . 
James  Gallagher, 
John  Biglin, 
Peter  Kegger,  .    . 
John  Kearney,     . 
John  Jones,  .    .    . 
Martin  INIulUn,     . 
Reese  Richards,    . 


35 
50 
14 

18 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Marvin  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,  .... 
Brisbiu  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence, 

do.  do.  do. 

No.  10  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Hnghestown  borough. 
Law  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,  .... 
Roaring  Brook  shaft,  R.  B.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore,  .  . 
Hillside  colliery,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,  . 
No.  5  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township.  .  . 
Brisbin  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Providence, 

do.  do.  do. 

Archbald  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Lackawanna  twp 
No.  12  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,    .   . 

do.  do.  do.  .    .   . 

White  Oak  colliery,  D.  &  H.  C.  C,  Archbald,    .   . 
Capouse  shaft,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,         ... 
Mosier  shaft,  B.  C.  Co.,  Hugliestowu  borough,     .   . 
No.  7  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township. 
No.  2  Diamond  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Hyde  Park 
Von  Storch  slope,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,     .    . 
do.  do.  do.  .    . 

Law  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,        ... 
Sloan  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. ,  Lackawanna  twp. , 
Sibley  shaft,  P.  A.  C.  Co.,  Old  Forge  township,  .    . 
Dodge  shaft,  D. ,  L.  &  W.R.  R.  Co. ,  Lackawanna  twp. , 

Twin  shaft,  Pittston  C.  Co.,  Pittston, 

No.  3  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale  City,  .    .    .    . 
Continental  shaft,  D.,L.  &W.R.  R.  Co.,  Lack 'a  twp., 
No.  6  slope,  I'enn'a  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough,     . 
Seneca  slope,  Pittston  C.  Co.,  Pittston,    ... 
No.  10  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough,    . 

do.  do.  do. 

Hampton  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp.. 

do.  do.  do. 

Coal  Brook  colliery,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale,  .   . 
Central  shaft,  D.,"l.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  I'ark,  .   . 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

No.  7  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Junkins  township,     . 
Jermyn,  No.  3  shaft,  J.  Jermvn,  Scranton,     .    .    . 
Hyde  Park  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W  ".  R.  U.  Co.,  Hyde  Park 
Jermyn,  No.  3  shaft,  J.  Jermyn,  :<cranton,     .    .    . 
Fairmount  shaft,  A.  M.  &Co.,  Pittston, 
No.  6  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township, 
No.  11  shaft,  Penn'a. C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  . 
Pancost  slope,  I'.  C.  Co.,  Dickson  City,        ... 
Taylor  shaft.  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.  Co.,  faylorville, 

Marvin  shaft,  D.  &  H.  Co.,  I'rovi.lence, 

Butler  shaft,  B.  C.  Co.,  I'ittston  township. 
Von  Storcli  slope,  D.  &  H.  Co.,  Providence,  .    .    . 
Marvin  shaft,  D.  &H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,        .   . 
Jermyn  slope,  John  Jermyn,  Jermyn  borougb, 

do.  do.  do. 

White  Oak  colliery,  D.  &  H.  0.  Co.,  Archbald,    . 

do.  do.  do. 

Pierce  colliery.  Pierce  C.  Co.,  Archbald,'    .... 

do.  do.  do. 

Legitt's  Creek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 
Brisbin  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W .  R.  R.  Co.,  I'rovidence, 
White  Oak  colliery,  U.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Archbald,     . 
Eddy  Creek,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Olyphant,    .        ... 
No.  6  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Junkins  township,     . 
Green  Kidge  slope,  G.  R.  C.  Co.,  Dunmore,       .    . 
No.  6  shaft,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Junkins  township,     . 
Von  Storch  slope,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,     .    . 
Mount  Pleasant  slope,  M.  P.   C.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,     . 
No.  2  G.  vein.  Diamond  mine,  D. ,  L.&  W. ,  Hyde  Park 
Legit's  <;reek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Proviileuce,    .   . 
Fair  Lawn  slope,  F.  L.  <'.  Co.,  Scranton,  .    . 

Mount  Pleasant  slope,  M.  P.  C.  C,  Hyde  Park,  . 
Easton  colliery,  J.  S.  &  Co.,  Archbald,         .... 
Legitt's  Creek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 
Central  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Spring  Brook  colliery,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Mooslc,     . 
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Continued. 


Nature  or  Cause  of  Death  or  Accident. 


Leg  bruised  between  mine  cars,       

Side  sliglitly  Injured  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal, 

Scalp  wound  by  a  fall  of  roof,       

Knee  hruised  by  a  lever  used  to  lift  a  car  on  the  track  slipping  and  striking  him,       

Head  slijihtly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Face  cut  by  being  knocked  down  into  a  pile  of  coal  by  a  slight  fall  of  roof,      

Head  injured  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast  to  which  he  returned,  thinking  it  had  missed  fire, 

Shoulders  slightly  Injured  by  a  fall  of  black  rock,      . 

Back  injured  by  falling  oflF  a  mule's  back,         

Face  sliglitly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder;  Ignited  by  a  spark  from  his  lamp, 

Face  injured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule, 

>  Both  men  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Face  and  hands  bruised  by  a  premature  explosion  of  a  blast  while  stemming  tlie  hole,       .   .    . 

Head  cut  by  a  fall  of  bony  which  he  was  barring  down, 

Back  ami  leg  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Side  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock  lying  between  the  bottom  and  top  coal, 

[  Both  men  were  considerably  bruised  by  being  thrown  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas,     .... 

Head  cut  and  hip  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  middle  of  the  coal,      

Slightly  injured  by  l)eing  caught  between  a  car  and  prop,      

Head  injured  slightly  by  a  kick  from  a  mule,     

Back  and  leg  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,      

Arm  cut  and  eyes  injured  by  a  premature  blast,      

Slightly  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  mule  and  a  mine  car,      

Temple  3ut  by  coal  flying  from  a  car  which  he  was  spragging, 

Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal,      

Back  bruised  by  falling  under  pea  coal  car  at  the  breaker, 

Leg  bruised  from  ankle  to  knee  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal, 

Arm  injured  between  a  car  and  prop,    .    .  .  I  103 

Arm  slightly  injured — flesli  wound — by  a  fall  of  roof  immediately  after  firing  a  blast, j  104 

Leg  bruised  by  tlie  same  fall  of  roof, |  105 

Back  and  breast  bruised  by  a  fall  of  coal  immediately  after  firinff  a  blast, i  106 

"I  Each  of  these  men  were  more  or  less  burned  in  the  face  and  hands  by  an  explosion  of  car-^i  107 
I  bureted  liydrogen  gas,  caused  by  a  fall  of  a  piece  rock.  None  of  them  are  severely  injured,  1  108 
I      Williams  being  the  worst,  and  he  will  be  back  to  work  in  nine  days,  or  two  weeks  at  furthest.  (     109 

J      David  Vauglin  is  to  blame  for  the  explosion,     ....  J     110 

Foot  caught  between  tlie  hoisting  carriage  and  carriage  seat  at  bottom  of  shaft, .    .   .i   111 

Slightly  burned  by  firing  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  In  pile  of  loose  coal, 112 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  slate, 113 

Slightly  injured;  arm  caught  under  wheel  of  car  when  in  the  act  of  spragglng, I  114 

Slightly  injured  by  flying  coal  from  a  blast,       j  115 

Finger  taken  oft"  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  down  the  shaft, i  116 

Slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp, 

Slightly  injured  by  fall  of  slate  in  face  of  slope,      

Slightly  injured  by  fall  of  roof, 

Shoulder  dislocated  by  falling  down  while  In  the  act  of  putting  a  car  on  the  track, 

Slightly  injured  by  being  caught  between  two  cars,       .  ... 

Slightly  injured  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule,      

Slightly  injured  by  being  caught  between  two  cars,       

Ankle  badly  bruised  by  a  fall  of  roof,      

Shoulder  badly  bruised  by  a  fall  of  roof, j   125 

Slightly  injured  by  getting  hit  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast, 126 

Slightly  injured  by  getting  hit  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast, j  127 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 128 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock  roof, 

Injured  by  being  thrown  olf  a  mule 

Slightly  injured  by  being  thrown  off  a  culm  car, •   •    •    .   . 

Slightly  injured  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp, , 

Slightly  injured  by  a  loaded  car  getting  otf  the  track, 

Injured  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

Injured  by  riding  on  car;  his  head  hit  the  roof, „ 

Injured  by  a  premature  blast, 

Injured  by  a  premature  blast, 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Injured  by  being  caught  by  a  car, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  i-oof,         ... 

Slightly  injured  by  an  explosion  of  powder;  caused  by  letting  spark  drop  Into  keg 

Injured  by  getting  his  foot  caught  by  a  car  wheel  in  mines,      .  

Injured  bv  getting  kicked  by  a  mule, 

Slightly  Injured  by  a  fall  of  rock, 


:9 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
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TABLE  No.  3— 


Nov.   8 

147 

9 

148 

9 

149 

12 

150 

12 

151 

15 

152 

17 

153 

21 

154 

21 

155 

22 

156 

23 

157 

25 

158 

25 

159 

26 

160 

26 

161 

28 

162 

28 

163 

28 

164 

Dec.   1 

165 

7 

166 

7 

167 

9 

168 

10 

169 

14 

170 

15 

171 

20 

172 

21 

173 

21 

174 

29 

175 

30 

176 

Richard  O'Malia, 
Stephen  Nash, 
John  Magulre, 
Peter  Malion,   .   . 
John  Nealis,     .   . 
I  Daniel  Kilbride, 
Tiioinas  Peel,    .   . 
Michael  Burger,  . 
William  Arinson, 
Richard  Harlow, 
William  Morris,  . 
John  Gibson,    .    , 
Michael  MuUin,   , 
Michael  Clark, 
John  Martin,     .    . 
James  Golightly, 
Anthony  Connor 
John  Connor, 
Alfred  Hatton, 
James  Murphy, 
John  Bolin, 
Michael  Fisher, 
William  Burns, 
John  Handley, 
James  Brown,  . 
Patrick  O'Brien, 
Frederick  Mains, 
Patrick  McNish, 
Charles  Devine,  , 
Anthony  Reap,    . 


boy 
39 

14 

40 
40 
17 
18 

22 
20 
45 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Hillside  colliery,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,  .   . 
Sloan  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp 

Seneca  slope,  Pittston  C.  Co.,  Pittston 

No.  2,  Diamond  slope,  D. ,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ,  Hyde  Park 

do.  do.  do. 

Law  shaft,  Penna.  0.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,  .  .  . 
Jermyn  No.  3  shaft,  J.  Jermyn,  Scranton,  .... 
Taylor  shaft,  D.;  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorville, 
Marvin  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,  .  .  . 
Mt.  Pleasant  slope,  M.  P.  C.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  .  . 
Dodge  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp 
Central  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Fair  Lawn  slope,  F.  L.  C.  Co.,  Scranton,    .... 

do.  do.  .       .    . 

No.  8  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough, 
Marvin  sliaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence,  .  .  . 
Coal  Brook  colliery,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale, 

do.  do.  do. 

Archibald  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Lackawanna  twp 
Mt.  Pleasant  slope,  M.  P.  C.  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Barnum  shaft,  Penna.  (J.  Co.,  Pittston,    .   .   . 
Twin  shaft,  Pittston  C.  Co.,  Pittston,    .... 
Taylor  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Taylorvil 
No.  1  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale  city. 
No.  9  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Pittston,     .... 
Law  shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley,    . 
Von  Storch  breaker,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 
Legitt's  Creek  shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Providence, 
Heiaelberg  shaft,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township,  ' 
Hyde  Park  shaft,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hyde  Park 


There  were  176  slight  accidents  in  the  year  1881. 
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Nature  or  Cause  of  Death  or  Accident. 


>  Both  these  men  were  slightly  Injured  by  fall  of  roof, 


Fingers  shot  off  by  handling  of  powder,         .  147 

Got  knocked  down  by  trying  to  stop  a  mine  car,      148 

Slightly  injured  bv  being  caught  between  the  mule  and  pillar, 149 

150 
151 

Slightly  Injured;  Singers  caught  while  coupling  cars,      152 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,             153 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,     ...           .           .   .       154 

Injured  by  a  mine  carrunning  on  to  him,  (not  serious, )     155 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  rock,  {not  serious, ) 156 

Slightly  injured  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,      157 

Injured;  slipped  and  fell  under  a  mine  car, 158 

Injured  by  being  caught  between  a  mine  car  and  prop, 159 

Injured  by  a  mine  car  running  against  a  door  which  he  was  working  at, 160 

Injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  his  leg,  from  top  of  mine  car  that  lie  was  loading, 161 

Slightly  Injured  by  slipping  and  falling  down  while  working  in  chamber 162 

I  Both  these  men  were  slightly  injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  top  of  car,  it  broke  and  slid  163 

S     down,  a  portion  on  each  side,  injuring  them  sliglitly, j  164 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  blacksmith  bench  of  coal,  (not  serious, )     ....           165 

Slightly  injured;  jammed  between  empty  car  and  a  door  in  mines, 166 

Slightly  injured  while  coming  up  the  shaft  on  the  safety  carriage, 167 

Wrist  slightly  cut  by  a  Jlying  piece  of  coal  from  a  blast, 168 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,     169 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,         170 

Sliglitly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal,      171 

Severely  bruised  by  falling  in  front  of  a  car  which  run  on  to  him,  (not  serious, ) 172 

Slightly  injured  by  a  runaway  car,  on  culm  dump, 173 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  bone  coal,  ...           174 

Slightly  injured  by  getting  hit  by  a  piece  of  flying  coal  from  a  blast, 175 

Slightly  injured  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule 176 
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TABIiE   No.  4, —  The  number  of  etich  cl^.ss  of  employes   at  each   colliery   in   the 

and  a  portion  of  Wayne  and  iSusqtieha^ina  counties, 

MISCEIiLANEOrS 


Names  of  the  Collikribs. 


Everhart 

Tompkin's  shaft, 

Fairuiount  shaft, 

Seneca  slope, 

Twin  shaft,      

Beaver  slope, 

Butler  shaft, 

Hosier  shaft 

Heidelhert;  shaft,    ... 

I'htenix  shaft, 

f'olunibia,        

Stetler  shaft, 

Hillside.  

Spring  Brook, 

(jireenwood, 

Sibley  shaft, 

National 

Meadow  Brook,       

School  Fund  slope,       

Mount  Pleasant  slope, 

Capouse  shaft,       

Pine  Brook  shaft, 

Fair  Lawn  slope, 

Germyn's  Green  Ridge  shaft. 
Green  Ridfje  slope,    .... 

Roaring  Brook  shaft, 

Lucas  shaft, 

Elk  Hill, 

Pancost  Coal  Company,    .  .  . 

Troop  shaft,        

Lackawanna  Coal  Company, 
Filer's  shaft  and  slope,  .  .  .  . 
Pierce  Coal  Company,    .  .  .  . 

Eaton,     

Jermyn,  No.  1,  shaft, 

Jermyn's  slope, 

Erie  shaft, 

Belmont, .  .  . 

Elk  Creek 

Forest  City,     


NUMBKK  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  INSIDE. 


30 
11 
sinking 
40 
35 
52 
20 
49 
47 
31 
58 
140 
30 


26 

sinking 

18 

8 

sinking 

sinking 

40 

95 

10 

38 

10 

16 

28 

10 

3 


1,239 


7 

20 
7 
5 
4 
6 

12 

1 

shaft,   . 

18 

20 

33 

14 

22 

23 

10 

10 

33 

13 

12 

18 

16 

12 

shaft,   . 

6 

2 

shaft,   . 

shaft,   . 

20 

20 

12 

20 

9 

18 

2 

1 

2 


74 
50 
112 
111 
94 
27 
90 
79 
1 

95 
28 
20 
136 
159 
244 
122 
236 
211 
94 
164 


237 
198 
108 
30 
85 
21 
S3 
31 
274 
247 
197 
195 
72 
171 
68 
24 
31 

4,764 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Slope  No.  2, 

Shaft  No.  6, 

Shaft  No.  5 

Shaft  No.  11, 

Shaft  No.  4 

Slope  No.  4,     . 

Shaft  No.  7, 

Slope  No.  6,     

Shaft  No.  8 

Shaft  No.  1, 

Shaft  No.  10,   ....  . 

Shaft  No.  9,        

Tunnel  No.  1,     .   .  . 
Barnuui  shaft,      .  .  .  . 

Law  shaft, 

No.  12  shaft,       .       .   .  . 
Stark  colliery,       .  .       . 
Shaft  No.  13, 
Shaft  No.  2,  Dunmore, 


1 

38 

19 

1 

51 

1 

44 

1 

46 

19 

1 

42 

20 

2 

S3 

1 

36 

1 

38 

2 

114 

1 

36 

1 

40 

1 

50 

1 

14 

1 

36 

12 

21 

36 

13 

40 

7 

24 

13 

10 

5 

38 

8 

80 
105 
106 

55 
135 
114 
132 

47 
102 

46 
215 

94 

65 
285 
104 
105 
106 

37 
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Eastern  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  noxv  including  all  of  Lackawanna 
for  year  ending  31st  day  of  December,  A,  D.  1881. 

COAIi  COMPANIES. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE.          1 
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12 
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56.861 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

16 

28 

78 

7 

13.889 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

30 

45 

157 

9 

53.878 

3 

4 

10 

14 

4 

36 

69 

180 

21 

54,270 

4 

2 

5 

15 

4 

42 

69 

163 

22 

33  546 

5 

2 

.   • 

2 

5 

32 

4 

16, 029 

.  . 

6 

5 

7 

9 

3 

42 

67 

157 

19 

63  326 

7 

4 

8 

7 

1 

35 

56 
1 

ia5 

2 

8 
3 

52,200 
2  000 

8 
9 

5 

4 

7 

2 

40 

59 

154 

21 

36,112 

10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

10 

19 

47 

5 

15,605 

11 

4 

6 

11 

31 

4 

12 

4 

10 

20 

10 

30 

75 

211 

37 

62  624 

13 

7 

5 

25 

5 

48 

89 

248 

3S 

90.590 

14 

5 

8 

75 

12 

65 

166 

410 

47 

149  013 

15 

4 

5 

30 

2 

40 

82 

204 

19 

76  871 

16 

1 

5 

7 

9 

4 

70 

96 

332 

26 

124  004 

17 

1 

10 

6 

26 

8 

70 

121 

332 

30 

116  431 

18 

3 

7 

14 

5 

54 

84 

178 

24 

56  700 

19 

5 

8 

20 

4 

79 

117 

2S1 

38 

123  716 

20 

16 

9 

36 

4 

45 

111 

506 

75 

276.840 

21 

1 

5 

4 

8 

1 

18 

37 

134 

23 

13,431 

22 

2 

5 

5 

12 

5 

46 

75 

158 

17 

53  056 

23 

1 

7 

7 

21 

5 

M 

95 

332 

32 

181, 514 

24 

1 

8 

12 

12 

4 

65 

102 

300 

126.831 

25 

1 

8 

4 

10 

6 

32 

Bl 

169 

62 

90,000 

26 

1 

20 

at  new 

break 

er, 

21 

50 

27 

1 

3 

3 

12 

1 

22 

42 

127 

22 

50,107 

28 

1 

40 

41 

62 

20 

29 

1 

58 

build 

ing  ne 

w  brea 

ker,    . 

59 

112 

12 

30 

23 

build 

iiig  ne 

w  brea 

ker,    . 

29 

60 

4 

•  ■ 

31 

5 

19 

43 

51 

60 

139 

413 

46 

132,720 

32 

8 

7 

25 

5 

78 

124 

371 

20 

1.30. 000 

33 

5 

6 

21 

4 

42 

79 

276 

45 

108  193 

34 

8 

6 

40 

3 

47 

104 

299 

27 

118.481 

35 

5 

4 

15 

3 

12 

40 

112 

13 

31.840 

36 

3 

9 

21 

1 

33 

63 

239 

34 

79  411 

37 

3 

8 

1 

20 

33 

101 

6 

4  856 

38 

2 

3 

4 

4 

10 

23 

37 

5 

17  838 

39 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

13 

44 

11 

19.856 

40 

42 

321 

205 

585 

130 

1,323 

2,606 

7.370 

873 

2,635  689 

COAr.  COMPAxVY. 


1 

5 

3 

8 

1 

18 

4 

3 

13 

1 

34 

55 

1 

3 

3 

12 

5 

36 

60 

2 

2 

5 

1 

17 

27 

1 

4 

3 

11 

1 

20 

1 

5 

5 

9 

7 

27 

1 

6 

1 

18 

2 

28 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

18 

3 

3 

11 

4 

22 

43 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

11 

20 

8 

6 

26 

2 

54 

96 

1 

2 

3 

10 

3 

26 

45 

1 

3 

5 

6 

1 

1 

17 

1 

9 

17 

18 

6 

64 

115 

5 

3 

11 

4 

21 

44 

1 

4 

3 

13 

2 

22 

45 

1 

6 

6 

13 

3 

33 

62 

2 

3 

5 

4 

8 

22 

1 

1 

6 

4 

12 

98  ! 

160  ; 

166 

82 
155 
141  I 
160  > 

65 
145  i 

66  I 
311  I 
139 

82 
400 
148 
1.50 
163 

59 
111 


15 

49,504 

25 

56, 874 

19 

71.270 

12 

36.280 

20 

90.515 

26 

71  962 

20 

94.625 

8 

27.826 

11 

60,686 

6 

29. 477 

37 

126.130 

14 

69  323 

7 

40.878 

23 

173  237 

13 

68  801 

14 

76  975 

18 

73  263 

14 

24.135 

10 

53,407 
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TABI.E  No.  4— 
PENNSYLVAIVIA  COAI. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS    EMPLOYED 

(NSIDE. 

Names  of  the  Collieries. 

o 

V 

a 

<p 
u 
O 

c 
B 

« 

0, 

S 
o 
o 

a 

3 
"O 

a 

03 

i  a) 

Q 

o 

o 

o 

•a 

0 

60.  Gypsy  Grove,  Dunmore, 

1 

76 

74 

9 

29 

12 

201 

63.  Dunmore  breaker,        

64.  Dunmore  screens, 

65.  Miscellaneous,  not  included  above, 

19 

867 

765 

98 

197 

287 

2,233 

DEIiAIVARE,  liACKAWAKNA  AjVD 


66.  Pyne  shaft, 

67.  Taylor  shaft  and  drift, 

63.  Archbald  shaft,        

69.  Sloan  shaft,  

70.  (!ontinental  shaft, 

71.  Hampton  shaft, 

72.  Central  shaft,        

73.  Hyde  Park  shaft,        

74.  Hellevue  shaft  and  slope,      

7.5.  Soranton  Coal  Company  slope,     .  . 

76.  Oxford  shaft,  

77.  Dodge  shaft,       .  .  

78    Diamond  No.  2  shaft, 

79.  Diamond  No.  2  slope,     

80.  Tripp's  slope, 

81.  Brisbin  shaft,        

82.  Cayufca  shaft, 

83.  Miscellaneous,  not  included  alwve, 


222 
238 
141 
154 
151 
255 
224 
203 
245 
11 
10 
188 
271 
127 
123 
212 
202 


DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON 


84.  Von  Storch  slope,       

85.  Legifs  Creek  shaft,      

86.  Marvin  shaft,         

87.  Olyphant  No.  2,       

88  Grassy  Island  shaft, 

89.  White  Oak, 

90.  No.  1  shaft 

91.  No.  3  shaft,      

92.  Coal  Brook,  

93.  Racket  Brook  breaker,       

94.  Miscellaneous,  not  included  above. 


96 

90 
104 

89 
136 

49 
160 


414 
248 
243 
176 
241 
186 
253 
104 
306 


RECAPIT 


Total  coal  mined. 
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Continued. 

COMPANY -Coiitinned. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

OUTSIDE. 

Total   inside  and  out- 
side. 

Number  of  horses  and 
luules. 

N  umber  of  tons  of  coal 
mined  in  1881. 

5 '» 

sag 

Ui 

z 

=  V 

III 
Si  = 

3.S  a 
Z 

3 

■c 

.a! 

0 

i 

■u 

a) 

s   ■ 

z"' 

o 

c 
"3 

0) 

% 

■a 

i 

S 

a 

6 
o 

< 

3 
hi 

•a 
a 

:3 
t-    • 

•-  2 

a 

H 

a 
o 

1 

>. 

u 
a) 

0 
0 

0 

6 

z 

3 

1 

11 

6 
9 

106 

19 
14 
14 
12 

28 
62 

347 

6 

5 
4 
3 
1 

66 

57 
46 
37 
36 

561 

62 

•77' 
53  , 

76 : 

90 

1, 197  ; 

1 

263 
71 
71 
53 
76 
90 

3,430 

29 

113, 596 

60 
61 

6? 

630 

2,55.8 

63 

64 

4 
19 

23 

98 

77 
423 

1,407,814 

1  624 

65 

WESTKRN  RAII.ro AD  C03IPANY. 


1 

7 

6 

34 

10 

58 

116 

1 

11 

7 

22 

7 

80 

128 

1 

12 

6 

20 

3 

71 

113 

1 

7 

6 

22 

4 

50 

90  ! 

1 

8 

9 

27 

5 

49 

99 ; 

1 

10 

15 

31 

7 

78 

142  1 

1 

9 

6 

26 

0 

56 

103 

1 

7 

8 

24 

5 

65 

110 

1 

12 

7 
4 

13 

34 

20 
6 

10 

110 

180 
27 
10 

1 

8 

14 

17 

7 

75 

122 

1 

15 

8 

40 

19 

87 

170  i 

10 

6 

27 

10 

53 

106  1 

1 

7 

9 

28 

4 

51 

100  ' 

1 

7 
87 

7 

23 

4 

48 

90 

87  1 

3 

228 

120 

401 

100 

931 

1,793 

CANAL  COMPANY. 


144 
114 

85 
112 
118 
90 
31 
20 
134 
73 
33 


558 
362 
328 
288 
359 
276 
234 
124 
440 
78 
33 


237  756 

137  239 
165, 627 
105. 239 
142  283 
123,480 
25, 923 
6.182 
220, 639 
175, 339 


330     1,339,758  |    1,410 


ULATION. 


42 

321 

205 

585' 

19 

98 

106 

347  : 

13 

228 

120 

401 

11 

101 

91 

258   , 

85 

748 

522 

1,591 

130 

66 

3,323 

561 

2,606 
1,197 

7.370 
3,430 

873 
423  J 

100 
52 

931 
446 

1,793 
959 
14 

4,786 

3,130 

124 

811 
330 
23 

348 

3  261 

6  569 

18  840 

2,460 

2,635,689 
1  407,814 

1,298 
1,624 

583 
630 

i 
255.8 

1,926,177 

1,339,758 

35,000 

1,707 
1,410 

. 

644 
617 

227.6 
232 

7,344.438 

367, 222 


7,711  660 
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TABLiE  No.  5. — ^-1  table  of  statistics  connected  with  the  working  of  Coal  mines  and 
Lackaivanna,  and  ajiortion  of  Wayne  and  Sa.sqaehanna  counties, 

MISCEI.IiAI\fEOUS 


Name  of  Coal  Mine  oh 
Colliery. 


Everhart  colliery, 
Tomi)kins  shaft.     .   . 
Fairiuotiiit  shaft,  .  .  . 
Seneca  slope,        .... 

Twin  shaft, 

Beaver  slope,    .   . 

Butler  shaft,     

Mo.-^ier  shaft, 
Heidleberg  shaft,      .   . 
Phtenix  sliaft,  .   . 

Coluniiiia,  .      .  .  . 

Hillside  shaft,  .  . 

Sprinjf  Brook, 

Ureenwood,      

Sibley  shaft,      .       ... 

National, 

Meadovv  Brook,         .  . 

School  Fund,        .   .   .   . 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Capouse  shaft,         .   ■   . 

Pine  Brook  shaft,  .   .  . 

Fairlawn  slope,  .   . 

Jennyn's  Green  Ridge 

Green  Ridge  slope, 

Roariiii;  Brook  shaft, 

Elk  Mill, 

Filer's  shaft  and  slope 

Pierce, 

Eaton, 

Jerinyn  No.  1  shaft, 

Jerniyn  slope,  .  . 

Erie  shaft,         

Belmont,     

Elk  Creek,      

Forest  City.      ..... 


Where  Located. 


Jenkins  township, 
Pittston  borough, 
Pittstou  township, 
Pittston  borough, 


Pittston  township, 
Hughestown  borough, 
Pittston  township, 
Pittston  borough, 
Marcy  township. 
Pleasant  Valley  borough, 
Lackawanna  township, 


Old  Forge  township, 
Lackawanna  township,    . 
Scranton  city,  .   . 

Scranton  city,  Hyde  Park. 


Scranton  city. 


Dunmore  borough, 


Dickson  city,       .  .  . 
AVinton  borough, 
Archbald  borough, 

Jermyn  borough, 

Greenwood  borough, 


By  whom  Operated. 


Waddell  &  Co.,     .  .      . 
A.  Tompkins,        ... 
A  Morris  &  Co., 
Pittston  Coal  Company, 

Waterman  &  Beaver, 
Butler  Coal  CoiBpany, 


Lehigh  Vallev  Coal  Company,      .  . 
C.  M.  Sanderson*  Co.,  .   .  , 

Grove  Brothers, 
Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,   . 

Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Co. 

William  Connell  &  Co., 


School  Fund  Coal  Association,  . 
.Mount  I'leasant  Coal  Company,  . 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Co., 


FairlaAvn  Coal  Company, 

John  Jermyn, 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  (Limited,) 

Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company, 

Elk  Hill  Coal  Company, 

Filer  &  Levey,  

Pierce  Coal  <  Company, 

Jones.  Simpson  &Co., 

John  Jermyn,  Esquire,  ... 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,   , 


Butler  Co:il  Company, 
Brennan  &  Bridget, 


Carbondale  city,    .   . 

Fell  township, 

Clifford  twp., Susquehanna co'  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 


PENjSS  YI.V  ANI  a 


DE1.AAVARE,  DACKAWAiVNA  AKD 


56  Pvne  shaft,     . 

57  Tavlor  shaft  and  drift, 

58  1  Archbald  shaft,      .  .  . 


Lackawanna  township,    .  .  .     Del.,  Lack'a  and  Wesfn  R.R   Co., 
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Collieries  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Luzerne  and   Carbon,  noiv  including  all  of 
/State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  ending  31st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881. 

COAI.  COMP AMIES. 


Name  of  General  Mine  Superlu- 
tendant  and  Assistants. 


Hon.  Tliomas  Waddell 
D.  Divis, 
A.  Morris,         .  . 
Nelson  Cowan,    . 

Daniel  Edwards, 
S.  B.  Bennett, 

Fred.  Mercur,  .   . 
R.  T.  Bliss, 
Evan  .J.  Evans,   . 
Samuel  Hines,  assisted  by 

Colbourne 
Benjamin  Reese, 


■William  Connell, 

A.  B.  Stevens, 
"William  T.  Smith, 
Reese  G.  Brooks, 


James  P.  Hosie, 
J.  J.  Jerniyn,   . 
O.  S.  Johnson, 
John  R.  Davis, 
■William  H.  Richmond, 
George  Filer,  .   . 

John  H.  Hosie, 
Edward  .Jones, 
John  Jermyn,  . 


Samuel  Hines,  assisted  by  W. 

Colbourne. 

Paul  Burton,  

Henry  J.  Brennan, 

Samuel  Hines,  assisted  by  W. 

Colbourne,        .   .' 


Elihu  Smith,     .  . 
David  W.  Evans, 
J.  Abbott, 
Thomas  VVattclns, 
M.  J.  Langan,     . 
Fred.  Burkert,    . 
Adam  John,  .  .  . 
William  Neal,     . 
Henry  Chapman, 
W.  C.  Noll, 
Evan  J.  Evans, 
Joseph  Davis, 
J.  D.  Davis,  .  .  . 
Martin  Ryan,    .  . 
W.  F.  Courtwright 
Thomas  L.  Jones, 
Samuel  T.  Jones, 
John  W.  Davies, 
James  R.  James, 
John  Lov  ring,  . 
Reese  R.  Griffiths, 
Daniel  Bradley, 
Joseph  D.  Lloyd, 
Timothy  I'art'rey, 
P.  H.  Alongan,    . 
Patrick  Riley, 
Ricliard  D.  Roberts, 
Michael  Grimes, 
James  Eaton,  . 
Robert  Carter, 
Alfred  Green,      . 
Alexander  Aikman, 

David  Williams,  . 
Henry  J.  Brennan, 
Alexander  McCau, 


Name  of  Outside  Foreman. 


William  Mitchell, 
D.  Davis,     .   .  . 
G.  R.  Smith,     .  . 
P.  O.  Boyle,  .   .  . 
John  Haston, 
John  J.  Powell,  . 
Robert  Jaques,    . 
G.  H.  Tench,     .  . 
A.  G.  Mason,    .  . 
R.  T.  Bliss,    .  .  . 
W.  G.  Evans, 
Sylvester  Biesecker 
J.  D.  Caryl,      . 
M.  L.  Coyne,    . 
A.  F.  Doud,  ... 
Patrick  Judge,    . 
John  Connell,  .  . 
D.  P.  Brooks,     . 
Thomas  D.  Bevan, 
Walter  Hussey,  . 
Henry  Hess, 
James  P.  Hosie,  . 
Jolin  Biglin,      .  . 
W.  S.  Boyd,  .  .  . 

W.  J.  White,    .  . 
M.  E.  Brown, 
Alexander  Craig, 
George  W.  Eaton, 
John  Knight,    .   . 
Peter  Merritt, 
William  Walker, 

Paul  Burton, 
Henry  J.  Brennan 
W.  B.  "Williams, 


COAIi  COMPANY. 


"William  Law,  . 

Andrew  Bryden, 
"William  Law,  . 
Andrew  Bryden, 

"William  Law,   . 
Andrew  Bryden 

"William  Law,  . 
James  Young, 


Henry  Jopling,   .   . 
William  Reynolds,  . 
Benjauiin  Harding, 


William  Reid, 

Philip  McCabe,    .      .   . 
James  Watson,    .   .   . 
Samuel  Bennett, 
Alexander  Thompson, 


Adam   Harkness, 

John  Lewis  and  William  Abbott, 

James    A.    Bryden   and    Robert 

Brvden,  

Robert  McMillen, 

Thomas  Wlcr,      

John  Allen,  

Alexandt-r  Laird, 

John  Moflatt, 

P.  H.  O'Hora,     


John  Glinn.  .  . 
T.  H.  McMillan, 
Peter  J.  Daley, 


John  Fortius, 
James  Delaney,     . 
Samuel  McDowell, 
Tliomas  Hastle,   .   . 
H.  Fergusson, 
Dalton  Morse, 
Hugh  Fergusson, 
Cuthbert  Snowden, 


Anthony  Horan, 
Thomas  Martin, 


G.  M.  Snyder,  .  .  . 
John  Stilwell, 
John  W.  Marshall, 
William  Jennings, 


WESTERM  RAIIiROAD  COMPANY. 


Benjamin  Hughes, 

Thomas  D.  Davis,  assistant,  , 


John  L.  Lewis, 
Morgan  Harris, 
Elijah  Dagger, 


Adam  Rhelnhart,      .....     56 

John  P.  Cooper,        ,57 

John  Fern, 58 
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TABIiE  No.  5— 


Name  of  Coal  Mink  or 
Colliery. 


Sloan  Shaft,  .... 

Continental  shaft,    .  .  . 
Hampton  shaft,         .  . 
Bellevue  shaft  and  slope. 
Scranton  Coal  Co.  slope, 
Dodge  shaft,        .... 
Central  shaft,       ... 
Hvde  Park  shaft,  .  .  . 
Oxford  shaft, 
Diamond  shaft  No.  2, 

Diamond  slope  No.  2, 
Tripp's  slope,  .... 

Brlsbin  shaft, 

Cayuga  shaft,  .... 


"Where  located. 


Lackawanna  township. 


Scranton,  Hyde  Park, 


Scranton,  Providence, 


By  whom  operated. 


Del.,  Lack 'a  and  West' n  R.  R.  Co. 


DEIiAWARE  AND  HUDSON 


73 

74 

75  1 

76  i 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


Von  Storch  slope. 
Legit's  Creek  shaft, 
Marvin  shaft, 
Olyphant  No.  2, 
Grassy  Island  shaft. 
White  Oak, 
No.  1  shaft,  Carbondale 
No.  3  shaft,  Carhondale 
Coal  Brook,  ... 

Racket  Brook  breaker,  . 


Scranton,  Providence, 


Olyphant  borough. 


Archbald  borough, 
Carbondale  city,     . 


Carbondale  township, 


Del.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co., 
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Name  of  General  Mine  Superin- 
tendantand  Assistants. 


{  1 

!  W.  H.  Storrs,  outside superin-  L 
]     tendent,     i 

L  J 

f  "1 


William  R.  Storrs,  Esq.,  gen- 
eral coal  agent,    .  . 


Name  of  Mining  Boss. 


John  T.  Williams, 

William  Douse, 

Thomas  Carson, 

John  Hale  and  James  Evans, 


Edward  James, 
Lewis  Roberts, 
David  Mosier,  . 


Reese   T.    Evans     and   Thomas 

Eynon,  

Daniel  Phillips,      

John  Van  Bergen, 

Frank  Zimmerman, 

Thomas  Watkins, 


Name  of  Outside  Foreman. 


John  Reese,      ... 
J.  F.  Green,  .... 
B.  C.  Green,  .... 
John  M.  Acker, 
John  Hoflman, 
Edward  E.  Thomas, 
John  A.  Mears,   .  . 
Robert  Ruthven,    . 


Daniel  Langstaff, 


D.  E.  Bell 

Jacob  C.  Bowman, 


CANAIi  COMPANY. 


A.  H.Vandling,  Esq.,  superin- 
tendent coal  department, 

J.  M.  Chittenden,  ouside  su- 
perintendent,   

A.  Nicol,  general  mine  super- 
intendent, .  .  . 

A.  B.  Nicol,  assistant  mine  su- 
perintendent,      


E.  D.  Jones,  .  .  . 
Finlay  Ross,  .  .  . 
Jacob  V.  Birtley, 
Hugh  Jones,  . 
Andrew  Patten, 
James  Nicol,  .  . 
John  Campbell,  . 
John  Hughes,  .  . 
William  McMynn 


C.  W.  Zeigler, 
B.  B.  Atherton, 
J.  S.  Atherton, 
William  Bell. 
Joseph  G.  Bell, 
Thomas  Law, 
William  Bowers, 


William  P.  E.  Morss, 
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TABLE  No.  5  — 

miscel.laxe:ous 


Name  of  Coal  Mine  ob  Col- 
liery. 


Mode  of  Ventilation. 


DIMENSIONS  OF 

FAN. 


Everhart  colliery, 
Tompkins  shaft,  . 
Fairiiiounc  sliaft,  . 
Seneca  slope,  .  .  . 
Twin  shaft,  .    .    .    . 


Beaver  slope, 
Butler  shaft, 
Mooier  shaft. 


Heidleberg  shaft,  . 
Phcenix  sliaft,  .  . 
Coluiiiiiia,  .  .  . 
Hillside  shaft,     .    . 


Natural, 
Fan,  .  . 


Natural, 
Fan,    .  . 


13  Spring  Brook, 

14  Greenwood, 


SibU  y  shaft. 
National,  .    . 


17     Meadow  Brook, 


School  Fund, 
Mount  i'leasant, 


Furnace, 
Fan,    .  . 


Four  furnaces. 


Fan,    .  .  . 
Furnaces, 


Fan, 


Capouse  shaft,    . 
Pine  Brook  shaft. 


Falrlawn  slope,  .... 
Jerinyn's  Green  Ridge, 


Green  Ridge  slope,   . 
Roaring  Brook  shaft, 


Elk  Hill 

Filer's  shaft  and  slope,  . 


Pierce, 
Eaton, 


Jerniyn  No.  1,  shaft. 


Jerniyn  shaft, 
Erie  shaft,     .    , 


Belmont, 


Elk  Creek,    , 
Forest  City, 


Fans,  . 
Furnace, 
Fan,    .   . 


Furnace, 
Fan,    .  . 


Furnace, 

Fan,    .   .  . 
Furnaces, 

Furnaces, 


lU 


200 
60 


140 
65 


PEKNSYLVANIA 


36  Slope  No.  2 Steam,  &c.,    .  . 

37  Shiift  No.  6 Fan  and  steam, 

38  Shaft  No.  5, I  Fan, 


17h 


Ex.  Doc.J 
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Continued. 

COAI.  C03IPANIES. 


AMOUNT  OF  VENTILATION 

PKK  MINUTE. 

a 

«• 

ct 

M 

o. 

o 

9 

^ 

u 

(0 

Cm 

o 

c 

O 

+J 

< 

< 

< 

NUMBER  OF 

tt-f 

4J 

^ 

vL 

<1> 

O 

a 

01 

fl 

eS    . 

t<0 

a 

=38 

•O 

m' 

O 

a 
a 

a2 

cc 

H 

20,079 
11,860 
20.000 
16,000 
45, 750 

2  880 
34.200 
36  600 


37.480 
3,290 


51,300 


36,590 
37  670 
29, 810 
60.230 

57, 120 
33,700 

125,000 

51,000 

33,000 
92,625 

62,290 
33,460 

8,250 
47,610 

38,850 
55, 540 

22,750 

Idle  si 
89,740 

25,200 


2  200 
7,400 


10, 088 
8,700 
17,500 
17,500 
32,850 

750 
24,400 
29,600 


42,280 


21,300 
33,720 
26,720 
55, 520 

37,691 
34,300 

129,123 

49, 150 

89,879 


32  410  ' 
31,780  I 


2.640 
37, 550 


20  640 
17,640 


19.885 
12. 400 
18, 250 
19,500 
47,140 

4,280 
36  300 
36,800 


38,150 
3,310 


52,260 


38,240 
41,200 
30, 120 
61,420 

57,448 
35,080 

143,800 

51  600 

33  280 
98,045 

63.180 
35,920 

8,800 
47,840 

40,280 
54  760 

23,400 


nee  last  Ju  Iv, 
39,090 


1,840 
3,250 


90,530 
26,400 


2  300 
7,540 


1  Fair, 

2  Good, 
2 
2 


Fair, 


2     Good, 


Fair, 


Fair, 
Good, 


2  Fair, 
I 

3  Good, 

3     Fair, 


105 
120 
120 
63 
100 


100 
42 
220 


60 
50 
50 
50 
98 
28a 
81 

63 
63 


70 
554 

84 
210 

42 
290 

56 
42 
63' 

42 

200 
70 


49 
40 
60 
64 
100 

49 
64 
60 


66 
64 
64 
81 
90 
132 
64 


64 
133 


250 
133 


64 
160 


3.50 

550 


250' 


COAI.  COMPANY. 


26, 114 
61,050 

24  050 
23,500 

34  200 

55,280 

3 
4 

Good,      .  . 

90 
90 

87 
87 

312 

1,010 

36 
37 

32,220 

20,860 

32,260  I 

3 

"          .  . 

90 

45 

257 

28 
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TABLE  No.  5— 
PENNSYI^VAIVIA   COAI. 


Name  of  Coal  Mine  or  Col- 

LIERT. 


Mode  of  Ventilation. 


Shaft  No.  11,     

Shaft  No.  7, 

Shaft  No.  4, 

Slope  No.  4 

Tunnel  No.  1,      .  .  .  . 

Slope  No.  6,      

Shaft  No.  1,       

Shaft  No.  8, 

Shaft  No.  9 

Shaft  No.  10 

Barnuni  shaft,     .... 

Shaft  No.  12, 

Shaft  No.  13 

Law  shaft, 

Stark  shaft, 

Shaft  No.  2,  Dunmore, 
Gypsy  Grove, 


Pan, 


Fan  and  natural, 


Steam  and  natural. 

Furnace, 

Fan, 

Two  fans,      .... 
Fan, 

Fan  and  steam, 

Furnace, 

Fan, 


174 


m 

I7i 

17i 
174 

17i 
I7i 
17i 
I7i 


17i 


DELAAVARE,    I^ACKA^VAIVNA   AND 


56  Pyne  shaft,    

57  Taylor  shaft  and  drift,  . 
I 

58  Archbald  shaft, 

59  Sloan  shaft, 

60  Continental  shaft,    .  .  . 

61  Hampton  shaft,     .      .   . 

62  ,  Bellevue  shaft  and  slope. 


63  Scranton  Coal  Company's  slope,  . 

64  Uodge  shaft, .       . 

65  Central  shaft, 


Hyde  Park  shaft,  .  .   . 

Oxford  shaft, 

Diamond  shaft.  No.  2, 

Diamond  slope.  No.  2, 
Tripp's  slope,      .... 
Brisbin  shaft,       .  . 
Cayuga  shaft,       .... 


Fan,      .  . 
Two  fans, 


Fan, 


Two  furnaces, 
fan. 


Two  furnaces. 


Two  furnaces, 
Fan,      .  .   .  .  . 


Sinking  at  prese 
14  4 


4 

125 

4 

122 

3^1 

100 

3^ 

120 

3J 

128 

3^ 

122 

4 

100 

60 
125 


nt  to  G, 
95 


96 
or  Clark 
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132,300 

122,300 

149,776 

7 

Good,  .   .  . 

234 

100 

319 

772     .  .      .   . 

56 

143,660 

133, 112 

164,295 

6 

"       .   . 

176 

90 

180 

225     ...  . 

57 

1 

60 

80 

300 

65,596 

60.888 

79,386 

3 

"       .   . 

302 

100 

354 

563 

58 

100,198 

87,925 

102.424 

5 

" 

252 

100 

393 

800 

59 

62,500 

60.515 

68,950  1 

5 

"       ... 

140 

56 

360 

60 

78,920 

74,216 

83.640 

5 

" 

1C7 

60 

156 

810 

146' 

61 

124,940 

109,709 

162,491 

7 

215 

200 

221 

265 
700 
662 

62 

Idle  in 

1881, 

"       ... 

78 

100 

1,102 

63 

118,533 

100,005 

151,008 

6 

" 

210 

134 

302 

351' 

64 

93,546 

77,216 

102,902 

6 

'  *       .  . 

100 
128 

100 

90  i 

320 

900 

65 

58, 162 

48,429 

74,561 

4 

"       ... 

200 

100 

265 

255' 

!    66 

vein  or 

seam  of 

coal,          ! 

!    67 

113, 120 

108,578 

118  932  : 

7 

Good, .   . 

280 

170 

167 
223 

148 

68 

65.376 

38,120 

65,757 

3 

" 

147 

144 

375 

90' 

69 

23,020 

14.736 

24,983 

3 

Fair,   .  . 

55 

170 

' 

315 

70 

121,135 

112,299 
61,120 

.    .   . 

132,060 
77,715 

6 
3 

Good,  .  . 

140 
140 

90 

72 

378 
368 

71 

71,735 

72 

14 

14 

4 

■   ■   ■   ■  1 
1 

17  Mine  Rep. 
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TABLiE  No.  5— 
DELAWARE  AKD  HUDSON 


NAME  OF  Coal  Mine  ok  Col- 
liery. 


Mode  of  Ventilation. 


DIMENSIOKS  of 
FAN. 


Von  Storch  slope,    . 
Legit's  Creek  shaft, 


Marvine  shaft,   . 
Olyphant  No.  2, 


Fan, 


Grassy  Island  shaft,  .  .  . 

White  Oak, 

No.  1  shaft,  Carbondale, 
No.  3  shaft,  Carbondale, 
Coal  Brook,     


Furnace, 


Fan, 


Racket  Brook  breaker, 


100 
100 


8x8 
8x8 
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Continued. 

CAIVAI.  COMPAWY. 


AMOUNT  OF  VENTILATION 
PER  MINUTE. 

m 
P. 

C 

a 

o 

W 

a 

O 

* 

c 

0) 

t- 

(•^ 

o 
a 
o 

•S 
s 
o 
O 

a 

o 

ci 

V 

tM        • 

es  ^ 
"  (U 

T3JO 

¥ 

s 

Dimensions  and  area  of  out- 
cast—feet. 

NUMBER  OF 

t 

5 

< 

be 
a 

3 
u 
o 
? 

o 

(V 

o 

< 

o 

P. 

u 

o 

<u 
o 

< 

d 
J. 

o 

1 

fi. 

i 

2 

G 
Jl 
o 

Ml 

a 

V 

o 
p, 
o 

a 

<u 
o 

a 

c4 

o 

m  O 

"3 

a 
s 

S 

a 
2< 

88,800 

94,560 

98,000 
194,630 

47,700 

25,  MO 

43,800 

83,240 

88,000 

81,640 

97,360 
84,800 

35,800 

12,100 

29,380 

14,100 

54,870 

92,100 

102,935 

104,000 
120,000 

55,000 

35,000 

85,000 

75,000 

99,000 

8 

:          6 

{              5 
1              5 

3 

1 
2 
2 
4 

Good,     .  . 

Fair,    .  .  . 
Good,     .  . 

200 

140 

140 
140 

140 

60 

75 

100 

120 

100 

100 

100 
lOO 

70 

81 

80 

100 

88 

547 
257 
324 
320 
340 
408 
386 
300 

aio 

81 
25 
83 
90 
20 
80 
40 

1,000 
550 
250 

500 

1,200 

300 

100' 

150' 
300' 

800' 
300' 
250' 

73 
74 

75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

8'' 

16 

6 

6 
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TABT.E  No.  5  - 
311 SC  EIiI<  A  Sr  EOUS 


Name  of  Coal  Mine  or  Colliery. 


Everliart  colliery,    .    . 
Tompkins  shaft,    ... 
Fairiiiount  shaft,     .   .    , 
Seneca  slope,      .... 

Twill  shaft, 

Beaver  slope,     .        .   .    . 
Butler  shaft,  .    .       .    .    , 

Mo  ier  shaft,      

Hi-iMleberg  shaft,     .    .   . 
I'hoBiilx  shaft,    .... 

( Oliimbia, 

Hillsjide  shaft,   .... 
Spring  Brook,   .   .    .   .   , 
ureenwood,       .    .   .       , 

Sibiev  shaft, 

Natioii;tl, , 

Mi-adow  Brook,     .    .    .   , 
Scliiiiil  Fund,      .... 
Mount  Pleasant,  .    .    .   . 
»;api>use  sh  ift,  .    .    .    .    , 
I'i   e  Brook  shaft,     .    . 
Fairliiwn  slope,     .    .    .   , 
.lermyn's  (ireen  Ridge, 
Green  Ridge  slope, 
Riaiing  Brook  shaft,     . 

Elk  Hill, 

Filer's  shaft  and  slope. 

Pierce,      

Eaton,       

.leruiyn.  No.  1,  shaft,   , 
Jerinyn  slope,   .   .   .   .    , 

Erie  shaft, 

Belmont,     

Elk  Creek,  

Forest  City, 


—  s 

c  <u 

s  = 

S2 

»c 

^^ 

=^ 

o  « 

t-s 

s  p, 

.a  "■ 

74 
50 
112 
111 
94 
27 
90 
79 

95 
28 
136 
159 
243 
122 
236 
211 
94 
164 
395 
96 
82 
237 
198 
108 
85 
274 
247 
197 
195 
72 
171 
35 
37 
31 


4,764 


49 
28 
45 
69 
69 
5 
67 
56 

59 
19 
75 

89 
166 
82 
96 
121 
84 
117 
111 
37 
75 
95 
102 
61 
42 
139 
124 
79 
104 
40 
68 
20 
22 
13 


2,606 


56,861 
13,889 
53,878 
54,270 
33,546 
16,029 
63,326 
52,200 
2,000 
36,112 
15,605 
62,624 
90, 590 
149,013  j 
76,871 
124,004 
116,431 
56, 700 
123,716 
276,840 
13,481 
53,056 
181,514 
126,831 
90.000 
50, 107 
132,720 
130,000 
108, 193 
118,481 
34.480 
79,411 
4,856 
17, 838 
19,856 


254 

112^ 

232 

219 

150 

2301 

213 

248 

20 
151| 
141i 
229i 
245i 
226 
185 
226 
223 
206 
256 
213 

29 
228i: 
2141 
250 
2551 
245 
221 
222 
258i 
235f 
140 
204J 

60 
220 
197i: 


2,635,689 


PEBfNSYI-VAlVIA 


Slope  No.  2 

Shaft  No.  6,    .   .   . 

Shaft  No.  5 

Shaft  No.  11,      .... 

Shaft  No.  7 

Shaft  No.  4, 

Slope  No.  4, 

Tunnel  No.  1,    . 

Slope  No.  6, 

Shaft  No.  1, 

Shaft  No.  8, 

Shaft  No.  9,    .    .    .   . 

Shaft  No.  10 

Barnum  shaft,   .... 
Shaft  No.  12,      . 
Shaft  No.  13,      .... 

Law  shaft,       

Stark  shaft,    .   . 
Shaft  No.  2,  Dunmore, 
Gypsy  Grove,    .... 


105 
106 
55 
132 
135 
114 


102 

94 

215 

285 

105 

37 

104 

106 

99 

201 

2,233 


18 
55 
60 
27 
28 
20 
27 
17 
18 
20 
43 
45 
96 
115 
45 
22 
44 
62 
12 
62 

1,197 


1,407,814 


49,504 

256 

56,874 

256 

71,270 

257 

36,280 

257 

94,625 

251 

90,515 

256 

71,962 

258 

40,878 

251 

27,826 

256 

29,477 

2.56 

60,686 

256 

69,323 

256 

26,130 

256 

73,287 

260 

76,975 

256 

24, 135 

254 

68,801 

256 

73,263 

262 

53,407 

254} 

13,596 

250i 
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Cov  tinned. 

COAL  COMPANIES. 


^  aj  bo 

S  u  >- 

C  a)  I, 

^s  V 

gag 

O  t-  5 

*^^  SO 

< 


No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 
No, 

No,  . 
No, 

No,  . 

No,  . 
No, 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 


p  so 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


13  t-  ^ 

Up  t 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
■\es 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


S  s-   S 


2  "*" 
cot, 

^=  aa 


No, 
No, 

No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
No, 
Yes, 
No, 
No, 
Yes, 
No, 
No, 
Yes, 


J2  0. 


< 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yep, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 


o  >5 


1,489 
410 
2,538 
2,387 
2,000 
526 
2,468 
2,053 

1,140 

419^ 

2,427 

2.700 

7.235 

3,331 

4,770 

4.626 

1.825' 

3,942 

8, 923 

503 

1.846 

5.411 

5.440 

4,249 

1,710 

4, 635 

4,190 

3,196 

2,966 

918 

2,625 

175 

604 

596 


--i 

2 


94,274 


COAIi  COMPANY. 


No,  . 

No,  . 
No, 

No,  . 

No,  . 
No, 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 

No,  . 


Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 


Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 


Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
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TABIiE  No.  5— 
dei^aivare:,  i^acka  wakna  akd 


Name  or  Coal  Mine  or  Colliery. 


Pyne  shaft 

Taylor  shaft  and  drift,  .... 

Archibald  shaft, 

Sloan  shaft, 

Continental  shaft, 

Hampton  shaft, 

Bellevue  shaft  and  slope, 
Scranton  Coal  Company  slope. 

Dodge  shaft,  

Central  shaft, 

Hyde  Park  shaft, 

Oxford  shaft,     . 

Diamond  shaft  No.  2,    .   .   .   . 
Diamond  slope  No.  2,    .   .   .    . 

Tripp's  slope, 

Brisbin  shaft,     ........ 

Cayuga  shaft, 


PEIiAWARE  AND  HUDSON 


Von  Storch  slope,    .    .    .   . 
Legit's  Creek   slope, 

Marvin  shaft, 

Olyphant  No.  2,    .       .   .   . 
Grassy  Island  shaft,   .   .   . 

White"  Oak,         

No.  1  shaft,   Carbondale, 
No.  3  shaft,   C>rbondale, 

Coal  Brook, 

Racket  Brook  breaker,     . 


413 
247 
242 
175 
240 
18.5 
252 
103 
305 


144 
114 

85 
112 

lis 

90 

31 

20 

1.34 


237,756 
137,289 
165,628 
105, 239 
142,282 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES. 


SOUTH  DISTRICT. 


To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Gommonweallh  of  Pennsylvania : 
Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  my  commission  as  inspector  of  coal 
mines  for  the  south  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties  on  the  17th 
day  of  July,  1881,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  said  office  on  the  19th 
day  of  the  same  month ;  hence  my  service  covers  a  little  over  five  months 
of  that  year.  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "  An  act 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  around 
coal  mines,"  approved  March  3,  1870,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
my  (first)  annual  report.  I  regret  the  large  increase  in  loss  of  lives  over 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  deaths  from  accidents  was  forty-seven, 
the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  eighty-eight.  The  total  production 
of  coal  was  5,037,948  tons,  which  is  the  largest  production  on  record  for 
this  district,  an  increase  of  739,184  tons  over  last  year.  But  even  that 
does  not  make  up  for  the  enormous  increase  in  fatal  accidents ;  for  that 
some  other  reason  exists.  By  comparing  the  statistics  of  this  district  for 
the  last  six  years  we  find  a  great  variation  in  the  ratio  of  coal  mined  per 
life  lost.  The  ratio  of  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880  were  respectively 
94,679,  156,539,  98,553,  166,626,  165,337  tons,  and  the  ratio  for  1881  was 
107,190  tons.  I  cannot  explain  satisfactorily  these  great  fluctuations  in  the 
ratio  of  coal  mined  per  life  lost ;  therefore  will  not  make  the  attempt. 
•  Of  these  deaths,  twenty-four  were  caused  by  falls  of  coal,  slate,  and  roof; 
mine  cars  added  eleven  to  the  number,  and  explosion  of  fire  damp  added 
three  more  to  the  number  of  deaths.  The  two  first  items  cover  74.46  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  other  accidents  were  from  miscellaneous 
causes  in  and  about  the  mines.  If  the  parties  interested  had  lived  up  to 
the  full  requirements  of  the  law,  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  these  acci- 
dents would  have  been  avoided. 

To  afford  some  explanation  of  the  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  tables 
Xos.  1  and  2  were  prepared.     Other  tables  have  been  prepared  which,  I 
hope,  will  prove  interesting  and  of  value.     These  tables  cover  the  whole 
18  Mine  Rep. 
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3'ear  ;  but  the  detailed  statements  of  fatal  accidents  onl}'  cover  vay  term  of 
office.  1  have  made  no  special  mention  of  fans  in  this  report,  as  no  ex- 
periments were  made  on  any  of  them,  my  time  being  taken  up  with  other 
matters  which  I  deemed  of  more  importance.  Have  given  my  views  in 
detail  on  the  duties  of  superintendents,  mine  bosses,  and  miners  ;  also,  on 
the  importance  of  leveling  in  coal  mines  on  boundary  pillars,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  having  pillars  left  between  all  coal  mines.  The  mode  of  work- 
ing and  the  system  of  ventilation  have  been  fully  explained  by  my  pre- 
decessor, and  I  have  therefore  dealt  but  little  with  the  same. 

The  general  condition  of  collieries,  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  is 
fair.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished,  tending  to  the  im- 
provement of  air-ways  in  the  diffei-ent  collieries,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  a  number  of  new  fans  the  coming  ^year,  which  will  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  some  of  the  mines.  The  result  of  my  investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous collieries  and  the  various  accidents,  is  full}^  explained.  Accompany- 
ing this  report  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the  new  hospital  erected  at  Drifton, 
by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  cross  sections  of  the  Cranberry  mines,  operated  by  A. 
Pardee  &  Co.,  showing  the  different  seams  of  coal,  the  different  tunnels 
and  slopes ;  also,  a  small  sketch,  showing  that  portion  of  No.  9,  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  where  the  fire  occurred  on  the  29th  day  of 
July,  1881 ;  showing  the  tunnels,  inside  slope,  where  the  fire  ignited,  and  its 
location  at  present. 

Trusting  that  in  future  reports  I  may  be  able  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the 
subjects  that  I  am  called  to  deal  v\'ith, 

I  am  3'ours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  E.  RODERICK, 
Inspector  of  Goal  Mines. 

Hazleton,  March  1,  1882. 


General  Coudltlou  of  Collieries. 

On  the  19th  day  of  July  I  entered  on  active  duty  as  Inspector  of  Mines 
for  the  South  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties.  In  my  travels 
through  the  different  collieries,  all  the  officials  treated  me  with  courtesy. 
But  for  a  few  of  these  gentlemen,  m}^  visits  were  a  little  premature,  as  in 
another  month  things  would  be  different,  as  they  had  intended  to  enlarge 
some  air-ways  and  cross-cuts,  and  put  in  a  few  more  doors,  &c.  But  I  am 
confident  had  I  visited  them  a  month  sooner,  that  things  would  have  been 
a  little  different.  Coming  mto  a  district  that  was  comparatively  strange 
to  me,  (though  their  mode  of  woi'king  was  not,)  one  thing  struck  me  very 
forcibly,  i.  e.,  that  a  large  number  of  mine  officials  are  still  adhering  to 
the  old  wa}-  of  conducting  air  to  faces  of  gangways,  viz  :  by  an  ^air-way 
made  of  planks  or  boards.  This  is  a  poor  substitute  for  an  air-way.  When 
first  made,  it  looks  as  if  the  air  could  be  conducted  successfully  through 
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it,  but  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,!  never  saw  such  an  air-way 
that  was  able  to  confine  and  conduct  half  the  amount  of  air  that  entered 
it  into  the  face  of  a  gangwa^^  fifteen  hundred  feet  long.  The  reasons  for 
its  inefficiency  are  many.  First,  the  irregularity  of  the  strata,  making  it 
impossible  to  stop  the  leakages,  as  men  cannot  foshion  boards  and  planks 
to  fit  perfectly  against  the  roof.  The  blasting  through  the  mines  contin- 
ually shakes  this  frail  structure,  while  the  opening  of  breasts  and  the  blast- 
ing in  face  of  gangway,  which  are  near  by,  do  greater  damage  to  it.  Add 
to  this  the  cars  that  accidentally  get  off  the  track  and  break  it,  sills  and 
rails  thrown  against  it,  &c.,  and  this  mode  of  conducting  air  becomes  a 
very  expensive  luxury  to  mine  owners,  and  a  great  source  of  danger  to  the 
life  and  limb  of  miners.  To  force  a  small  steady  current  of  air  to  the  face 
of  a  gangway,  there  must  be  a  party  of  men  continually  repairing,  filling 
the  cracks  with  mortar,  hay,  clay,  &c.,  and  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense, 
the^'  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air. 

As  the  mines  cannot  be  worked  without  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  the 
companies  have  often  to  spend  double  the  amomvt  of  mone}'  that  would  be 
necessary  if  the  right  kind  of  air-way  had  been  made  at  the  outset.  For 
successful  ventilation,  the  air-ways  should  be  driven  in  the  coal,  and  large 
enough  to  permit  the  air  to  travel  with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  The 
text-books  will  give  the  desired  information  on  that  subject.  The  air-ways 
in  mines  that  do  not  generate  explosive  gases  should  have  an  area  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  Circumstances  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  collieries, 
hence  air-ways  should  be  made  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  place.  In 
fiery  mines,  necessity  is  the  best  teacher  in  regulating  size  of  air-ways, 
cross-cuts,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  the 
number  of  doors  needed,  etc. 

The  cross-cuts  between  gangways  and  air-ways  should  be  built  with  stone 
and  mortar.  In  gas-generating  mines  all  the  cross-cuts  should  be  built 
that  way,  then  the  official  in  charge  can  expect  to  find  nearly  as  much  air 
near  the  face  of  gangway  as  goes  in  the  mouth  of  air-wa3^  I  have  seen 
many  mine  bosses  very  well  satisfied  when  able  to  show  a  reasonable  cur- 
rent near  face  of  gangway,  without  thinking  that  the  air  on  gangwaj'  was 
of  very  little  service  to  miners  in  breasts  extending  from  ten  to  fifty  yards 
off  the  main  road.  Have  seen  a  number  of  gangways  without  a  single  door 
on  them,  and  the  miners  at  face  of  breasts  working  in  smoke,  rendering 
them  unable  to  distinguish  between  slate  and  coal,  except  by  their  respect- 
ive weights.  In  all  such  places  I  have  ordered  doors  to  be  put  in,  which 
has  been  invariably  done,  and  in  all  cases  mine  officials  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  general  result.  Only  one  objection  was  made,  i.  e.,  that  every  new 
door  meant  an  additional  boy  to  attend  it,  which  would  add  a  few  cents  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  collier^'^  per  da}^ 

In  other  collieries,  when  the  air-ways  are  driven  in  the  solid  coal,  they 
are  driven  so  small  that  it  is  impossible,  with  their  present  power,  to  force 
enough  air  into  said  mines.     All  air-ways  in  mines  in  this  district,  that  do 
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not  generate  explosive  gases,  are  expected  to  have  a  sectional  area  of 
twenty-five  feet,*  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  measured  a  large  number  of 
them,  and  in  different  places,  and  found  them  varying  in  area  from  fifteen 
to  twent}"  feet,  an  odd  one  having  the  required  area,  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  consider  too  small  for  successful  ventilation.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
carelessness  of  mine  bosses,  in  allowing  the  men  to  drive  such  small  holes. 
They  are  paid  for  driving  them  the  regular  size,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
drive  them  that  size  than  smaller,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  a 
mine  boss  permit  them  to  be  below  the  standard  size.  These  '•  rat  holes  " 
are  evidences  of  the  ignorance  of  mine  boss  and  miner.  In  other  places  I 
have  found  eross-euts  between  breasts  entirely  too  small.  Even  if  they 
had  large  air-wa^'s  and  doors  on  gangways,  these  small  cross-cuts  would 
make  it  impossible  to  ventilate  successfully. 

To  show  the  effect  of  this,  I  will  cite  one  instance.  I  went  to  a  certain 
colliery  and  traveled  right  on  to  the  face  of  the  gangway,  intending  to  re- 
turn through  the  breasts,  as  this  was  my  first  visit  to  the  place.  In  the 
cross-cut  between  the  air-wa}^  and  gangway,  near  the  face,  I  measured  the 
air,  and  found  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
passing,  which  was  little  more  than  half  the  air  that  had  been  reported.  I 
told  the  mine  boss  that  he  had  not  reported  the  right  amount  of  air.  The 
man  was  confused,  but  insisted  that  his  reports  were  correct,  and  that  he 
had  measured  the  air  a  couple  of  da^^s  previous,  and  found  over  five  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing.  Then  he  went  around  to  try  to 
find  out  the  reason  for  such  a  decrease,  but  could  find  nothing.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  made  any  changes  within  a  few  days,  such  as  putting  in  check 
or  gangwa}^  doors.  He  answered  that  he  had  put  in  one  door  on  the  gang- 
way, which  was  close  by,  to  turn  the  air  into  the  face  of  a  breast  that  was 
being  turned.  I  asked  him  the  size  of  cross-cut  between  the  breasts  in 
that  pillar.  He  answered  that  it  was  the  usual  size,  but  could  not  give  the 
area  of  it.  Then  I  told  him  to  open  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  opened 
the  air  commenced  to  travel  faster,  and  the  anemometer  showed  a  little 
over  five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing.  Then  we  went 
into  the  breast  and  found  that  the  cross-cut  had  an  area  of  only  fourteen 
feet.  The  mine  boss  saw  at  once  where  the  trouble  was,  and  had  the  cross- 
cut enlarged  to  the  proper  size ;,  since  then  he  has  been  able  to  get  the  re- 
quired amount  of  air  at  the  face.  This  boss  is  a  good  practical  man,  but 
never  thought  such  small  holes  would  have  so  great  an  effect  on  ventilation. 

In  other  places  in  this  district  I  have  found  the  air-ways  and  cross-cuts 
laroe,  and  doors  and  cheek-doors  in  their  proper  places — everything,  from 
top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  men  in  charge  had  a  clear  conception  of 
their  duties,  and  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
ventilation  law — doing  everything  intelligently,  and  undoubtedly  with  profit 
to  their  employers,  and  greatly  benefiting  the  health  and  comfort  of  em- 
ployes under  their  charge.    Employers  can  hardly  set  a  value  on  the  services 


*  Since  the  ventilation  law  came  in  force,  this  is  the  standard  size  in  this  district. 
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of  such  men,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  have  met  a  large 
number  of  them  in  charge  of.  mines  in  this  district.  They  are  not  back- 
ward in  asking  for  information  on  any  subject  concerning  which  there  is  a 
doubt  in  their  minds,  and  they  make  proper  use  of  any  suggestion  which 
has  a  tendency  to  benefit  their  employers  or  employes.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  two  other  classes  of  mine  bosses.  One  is  a  class  which  knows 
everything  about  coal  mining  and  ventilating  collieries.  They  have  been 
raised  in  the  mines,  there  is  nothing  in  mining"  that  is  new  to  them,  and 
they  are  greatly  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  anybody  criticising  their  mode 
of  working  and  ventilating,  while  they  receive  any  and  all  suggestions  with 
a  very  bad  grace.  The  other  class  (whose  members  are  few)  are  the  men 
who  do  not  pretend  to  know,  and  do  not  seem  to  care  about  knowing,  any- 
thing of  coal  mining  and  ventilating.  Their  greatest  desire  is  to  get  out 
the  coal  and  run  after  the  drivers.  This  class  always  goes  home  contented 
if  the  usual  quantity  of  coal  has  been  sent  out.  They  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  seeing  that  the  collieries  are  properly  worked,  and  cannot  spare 
half  an  hour  in  looking  after  the  ventilation,  until  the  miners  generally 
complain  that  they  must  stop  work  unless  the}'  are  supplied  with  more  air. 
Then  they  must  act,  though  at  an  additional  expense  unnecessarily  incurred. 

Mine  bosses  in  this  district  have  to  attend  to  numerous  duties  that  the 
law  never  intended  they  should.  In  a  large  number  of  mines  the  mine  boss 
must  attend  to  everything  without  a  single  assistant.  A  man  can  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  right ;  but  if  he  is  given  more  than  he  can  attend 
to,  somebody  must  suffer.  In  these  places  the  first  duty  of  the  mine  boss 
is  to  see  that  all  company  men  and  boys  go  down  at  the  proper  time,  and 
he  generally  goes  himself  about  6.3<>,  A.  m.  He  must  stay  around  foot 
of  slope  or  shaft  until  the  whole  machinery  starts,  instructing  company 
men  and  drivers  to  do  this,  that,  or  some  other  piece  of  work,  censuring 
them  for  some  previous  failure,  or  impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of 
getting  out  equally  as  great  an  amount  of  coal  as  on  the  previous  day,  or 
listening  to  the  complaint  of  first  one  and  then  another  miner  concerning 
what  he  wants  to  have  done,  or  did  not  wish  done.  In  the  midst  of  these  com- 
plaints a  trip  of  cars  goes  off  the  track,  or  some  other  mishap  compara- 
tively trifling  occurs,  to  the  remedying  of  which  he  must  give  his  personal 
attention  ;  and  so  it  goes  on  ad  injinitum  until  the  whole  day  is  frittered 
awa}'  by  him  in  attending  to  matters  that  should  properly  be  in  the  charge 
of  a  deputy  or  deputies,  leaving  him  free  to  supervise  more  important  af- 
fairs, which  are  now  more  or  less  neglected.  Especially  is  this  neglect 
manifested  in  failure  to  visit  the  working  places  of  the  mine,  which  no  man 
burdened  as  too  many  bosses  are  can  properlj^  do.  Being  aware  that  these 
mine  bosses  cannot  comply  with  the  law,  is  the  reason  of  my  writing  thus. 

While  treating  of  mine  bosses,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  superintendents 
in  this  district  to  section  eight  of  the  "  ventilation  law,"  which  explains  in 
detail  the  duties  of  mine  bosses  and  assistants,  which  reads  as  follows  : 
"  The  better  to  secure  the  ventilation  of  every  coal  mine  and  colliery,  and 
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provide  for  the  safety  of  the  men  employed  therein,  otherwise,  and  in  every 
respect,  the  owner  or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  charge  of  every  coal 
mine  or  colliery  shall  emplo}^  a  competent  and  practical  inside  overseer,  to 
be  called  mining  boss,  who  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventilating 
apparatus,  over  the  airways,  the  traveling  ways,  the  pumps  and  sumps,  the 
timbering,  to  see,  as  the  miners  advance  in  their  excavations,  that  all  loose 
coal,  slate,  or  rock  overhead  is  carefully  secured  against  falling ;  over  the 
arrangements  for  signaling  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope,  over  the  metal  tubes  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  shaft  or  slope  for  the  purpose  of  talking  through,  and  aii 
things  connected  with  and  appertaining  to  the  safety  of  men  at  work  in  the 
mine.  He,  or  his  assistants,  shall  examine  carefully  the  workings  of  all 
mines  generating  explosive  gases  every  morning  before  the  miners  enter 
the  coal  mine  or  collierj-,  and  shall  ascertain  that  the  mine  is  free  from 
danger ;  and  the  workmen  shall  not  enter  the  mine  until  such  examination 
has  been  made  and  reported,  and  the  cause  of  danger,  if  any  exist,  be  re- 
moved ;  and  he  or  his  assistant  shall,  also,  every  evening,  when  the  work- 
men leave  the  mine  or  colliery,  go  over  the  mine  and  see  that  the  doors  of 
the  passage  yvays  are  all  properly-  closed,  and  that  all  the  airways  are  free 
and  unobstructed  to  the  passage  of  air  through  them ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  mine  boss  to  measure  the  ventilation  at  least  once  per  week,  at 
the  inlet  and  outlet ;  also,  at  or  near  the  face  of  all  gangways,  and  all 
measurements  shall  be  reported  to  the  inspector  once  per  month." 

This  section  of  mine  law,  although  badly  mixed,  is  very  exacting  in 
"  mines  generating  explosive  gases,"  but  not  so  much  so  in  other  mines  ; 
yet  I  claim  that  the  law  means  that  all  places  shall  be  examined  carefully, 
and  that  every  day,  to  "  see  as  the  miners  advance  in  their  excavations, 
that  all  loose  coal,  slate,  or  rock  over aead  is  carefully  secured  from  falling," 
&c.,  which  no  mine  boss  can  accomplish  unless  the  place  is  visited  by  him 
or  his  assistants.  The  miner  is  advancing  daily,  therefore  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  atford  him  daily  protection.  I  shall  endeavor  to  force  compli- 
ance with  this  view  of  the  law,  but,  if  thwarted,  must  try  some  other  way. 
All  mine  bosses  should  have  assistants  to  help  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  many  and  arduous  duties.  Yet  with  all  the  care  possibly  taken, 
neither  mine  boss  or  assistants  can  always  protect  the  men  from  danger. 
The  miner  himself  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  endeavor  to  work 
his  place  according  to  instructions,  and  to  take  as  few  risks  as  possible. 
He  should  secure  all  doubtful  pieces  overhead,  or  haA'e  them  taken  down. 
He  should  ncA'er  delay  taking  down  any  loose  piece,  as  such  delay  is  taking 
risks  entirel}^  too  dangerous,  as  sad  experience  has  shown.  He  should  be 
A'ery  careful  concerning  the  safety  of  his  laborer,  as  the  latter  is  under  his 
charge,  and  he  is  responsible  for  his  preservation  from  harm.  While  the 
laborer  may  know  the  danger,  nevertheless  it  is  the  miner's  duty  to  see 
that  he  is  protected  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  the  risks  he  runs.  From 
my  investigations  of  the  numerous  accidents  arising  through  fplls  of  coal. 
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slate  or  rock,  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  number  of  them  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  mine  boss  or  assistants  had  lived  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law  by  visiting  the  places  at  least  once  per  day,  and  insisting  that 
miners  should  take  the  proper  precautions  against  falling  material,  by  re- 
moving such  as  could  be  taken  down  and  securing  all  others.  I  know  from 
experience  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  a  miner  to  take  down  a  piece  that 
he  considers  safe,  but  when  the  mine  boss  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  un- 
safe, the  best  remedy  that  I  know  of  for  curing  an  obstinate  miner  is  to 
refuse  him  any  cars  until  he  has  complied  with  the  proper  requirements. 

In  this,  my  first  report.  I  have  written  of  things  in  a  general  way,  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  entirely  right,  as  the  majority  of  operators  and  bosses  in 
this  district  are  doing  all  they  can  towards  bettering  the  condition  of  their 
collieries  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  accidents.  But  unless  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  some  of  the  collieries  in  1*^82,  my  next  report  will  treat  of 
them  individually,  which  will  not  be  pleasant  for  me  to  do,  nor  agreeable 
to  the  parties  concerned. 

Strlpplujs^s. 

This  is  a  term  applied  to  the  mining  of  coal  by  first  removing  the  sur- 
face, a  process  that  is  carried  on  extensively  in  several  places  in  this  dis- 
trict— Coleraine,  Yorktown,  Beaver  Brook,  No.  6,  Milnesville,  and  Holly- 
w^ood,  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  last  named  places,  operated  by  Calvin  Pardee  & 
Co.,  are  the  most  extensive  thus  far.  The  thickness  of  the  cover  at  these 
places  varies  from  eight  to  eighty  feet ;  the  thickest  bod}^  taken  off  to  pi'es- 
ent  time,  was  forty  feet,  the  average  thickness  being  about  thirty  feet.  The 
thicliness  of  coal  varies  from  fourteen  to  fifty  feet,  averaging  at  least  thirty 
feet.  Where  the  coal  is  thickest,  the  three  seams  (Mammoth,  Parlor,  and 
Wharton)  come  together,  the  dividing  slate  between  either  not  exceeding 
two  feet  in  thickness.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  1881  at 
the  Hollywood  strippings,  figures  that  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
done.  It  is  right  to  state,  that  a  portion  ot  this  heavy  expense  was  paid  by 
the  land  owners,  which  they  could  well  afford  to  do,  as  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  mining  not  more  than  one  third  of  this  coal  could  have  been  taken  out,  as 
there  is  no  rock  cover  over  the  coal  except  a  little  in  the  centers  of  the  ba- 
sins ;  but  by  their  present  way  of  stripping,  all  the  coal  can  be  taken  out. 
A  royalty  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  will  pay  the  owners  of  this  propert}^ 
better  than  fifty  cents  per  ton  would  by  old  method  of  mining. 

There  is  a  large  area  of  available  coal  in  the  different  basins  of  this  dis- 
trict that  can  be  mined  profitably  hy  stripping,  if  the  diflFerent  land  owners 
will  act  reasonably.  They  can  afford,  indeed,  to  be  liberal,  as  ten  cents  per  ton 
royalty  is  better  than  no  royalty  at  all.  It  is  an  open  question  yet  how  much 
coal  can  be  mined  in  this  waj',  as  no  company,  so  far,  can  give  definite  fig- 
ures on  the  matter ;  but  I  think  the  past  experience  of  those  concerned 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  for  every  foot  of  coal  two  feet  of  covering 
can  be  removed,  and  that  with  profit  to  all  concerned,  if  land  owners  will 
bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  uncovering.     The  approximate  number  of 
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tons  mined  b}^  stripping  in  this  district  in  1881,  was  three  hundred  and  fift}^ 
thousand  tons. 

Mlue  Fires. 

This  district  was  visitei  by  two  mine  fires  during  1881.  The  first  took 
place  in  Sandy  Run  collier}',  operated  by  M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.  On  the 
1st  day  of  March,  at  5.30,  a.  m.,  the  watchman  discoA-ered  flames  issuing 
from  the  pumpway,  which  was  near  the  slope.  A  strong  force  of  men 
were  soon  at  work  endeavoring  to  save  the  breaker  and  other  buildings 
which  were  in  danger.  As  soon  as  possible,  all  the  openings  leading  into 
the  mine  were  covered  with  T  iron  rails  and  sheet  iron,  on  which  clay  and 
ashes  were  piled  in  quantities  sufficient  to  exclude  all  the  air.  Two  pumps 
were  put  in  operation  to  throw  water  down  the  pumpway,  and  wherever 
any  sign  of  fire  was  visible.  By  five  o'clock  the  same  evening  the  fire  was 
under  control ;  then  hose  was  taken  down  slope  and  gradually  worked 
through  the  cross-cuts  towards  the  pumpway,  which  was  thoroughly 
drenched  with  water.  By  noon  the  next  day  the  fire  was  entirely  extin- 
guished. These  few  hours,  however,  made  great  destruction  of  property. 
All  the  timbers  in  the  pumpway  were  burned,  the  column  pipe  bioken  in 
several  places,  while  the  large  pump  at  the  bottom  was  thrown  on  its  side. 
The  heat  was  so  great  in  the  slope,  as  to  bend  a  large  number  of  rails,  com- 
pelling the  re-laying  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  track.  During  the 
fire,  so  large  a  body  of  water  accumulated  in  the  slope  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  in,  temporarily,  two  eight-inch  pumps  to  throw  out  the 
water  while  the  necessary  repairs  were  made  on  column  pipe,  pump,  and 
pumpway.     In  one  week  coal  was  being  hoisted  again. 

Fire  at  'So.  9,  Iieliigli  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  Liansford. 

This  fire,  which  occurred  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1881,  which  deprived 
the  compan}^  of  one  of  its  best  colleries,  was  caused  by  one  of  the  hoisting 
engineers  entering  one  of  the  passages  with  an  unprotected  light.  In  this 
passage-way  a  steam  pipe  had  been  placed,  and  the  timbers,  which  had  be- 
come very  dry  from  the  heat  of  said  pipe,  were  ignited  by  a  spark  from 
his  lamp.  A  strong  current  of  air  was  being  forced  through  this  passage- 
way, for  the  purpose  of  cooling  and  ventilating  it,  which  caused  the  fire  to 
extend  very  rapidly,  so  that  before  it  could  be  brought  under  control,  it  had 
extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  where  it  could  not  be  reached  with 
water.  It  then  became  necessary  to  close  all  the  mine  openings,  and  steam 
from  thirty  boilers  was  forced  in  to  endeavor  to  extinguish  it.  From  the 
inside  of  tunnel,  this  was  carried  through  a  wooden  brattice  in  gangways 
and  air-ways  above  and  below  water  level,  aiming  at  the  lower  gangways, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  strong  current  of  air  which  was  feeding  the  fire 
through  the  numerous  inlets.  This  brattice  was  made  by  nailing  two  thick- 
nesses of  two-inch  planks  to  uprights  of  seven  by  nine  inch  scantlings.  After 
having  cut  an  offset  in  the  coal  for  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  the  planks  were 
fitted  closel}^,  and  tightly  caulked  with  oakum,  making  a  perfectly  air-tight 
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brattice.  In  September,  two  bore  holes  were  put  down  fi-om  surface,  and 
experiments  were  made  to  test  whether  the  fire  was  out  or  not,  and  failing 
to  discover  any  trace  of  fire,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  the  steam  was 
discontinued,  and,  in  due  time,  the  mine  was  partly  re-opened.  From  the 
effect  of  the  great  heat  and  dampness  arising  from  the  steam,  a  great  amount 
of  damage  was  done  to  the  colliery,  such  as  the  closing  of  gangways  and 
airways. 

The  work  of  re-opening  was  pushed  forward  vigorously,  and  much  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  when,  January  1, 1882,  evidence  of  sulphur  was  again 
found,  which  caused  apprehension  that  the  fire  was  still  burning  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  mine.  Again  all  the  openings  were  closed,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  renewed.  As  a  further  precaution,  the  company  have 
decided  to  build  wooden  dams  ;  one  in  No.  9  tunnel,  and  the  other  in  the 
east  gangwa}^  of  Foster  tunnel,  which  are  expected  to  confine  the  water  and 
fill  the  mine  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  perpendicular.  Mine  officials 
believe  if  the  water  can  be  raised  to  that  height,  that  the  fire  will  be  ex- 
tinguished beyond  a  doubt.  By  referring  to  map,  the  place  the  fire  origi- 
nated, its  present  location,  and  all  the  brattices  to  cut  off  the  air-curronts 
■will  be  seen.  The  seam  at  this  place  is  about  sixty-five  feet  thick,  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees,  and  some  of  the  benches  have  been 
mined  over  twenty  j'ears  ago,  which  are  closed  at  present,  preventing  the 
exploration  of  all  the  places,  and  their  only  safe  plan  is  to  flood  it,  as  water 
will  find  all  the  openings  and  cracks  above  and  below  the  seam.  In  my 
next  report,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  fire. 

The  Importance  of  lievellug  lu  Coal  Mines. 

In  arranging  and  examining  the  maps  of  the  various  collieries  in  this 
district,  the  importance  of  knowing  the  elevations  of  the  inside  workings, 
and  the  surface  overlying  them,  has  forcibly  presented  itself  to  my  mind. 
Some  of  the  maps  have  no  levels  marked  upon  them  ;  others  (notably  those 
in  charge  of  the  L.  Y.  R.  R.  engineers)  have  tliese  lines  marked  from  tide 
datum,  and  as  this  datum  is  that  from  which  barometrical  observation  are 
usually  noted,  it  should  also  be  the  datum  from  which  all  levels  are  taken, 
which  would  enable  those  concerned  to  compare  the  depth  of  various  basins, 
as  well  as  adjoining  collieries  in  the  same  basin ;  such  datum  could  be 
readily  ascertained  from  branch  railroads  leading  to  the  different  colleries. 
I  think  it  very  essential  to  safe  and  intelligent  mining.  There  is,  however, 
another  and  more  important  reason  for  having  the  levels  taken,  and  marked 
on  the  maps,  i.  e.  knowing  the  vertical  distances  between  the  different 
seams  of  coal  in  the  same  colliery  or  basin,  which  is  necessary  for  the  fu- 
ture safet}'  of  coal  mining  in  the  lower  seams.  When  more  than  one  seam 
of  coal  is  mined,  or  likely  to  be  mined  in  the  future,  the  thickness  of  in- 
tervening strata  should  be  known,  as  it  is  subject  to  great  variations.  For 
instance,  in  the  Big  Black  Creek  basin,  the  distances  between  the  Mammoth 
and  Wharton  seams  vary  from  seventh-five  feet  to  less  than  seven  feet; 
therefore,  levels  should  be  taken  at  proper  distances,  and  plainly  marked 
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upon  the  maps,  that  officials  in  charge  can  always  have  a  safe  guide  in 
opening  up  the  lower  seams.  Knowing  the  thickness  of  overljdng  strata, 
common  sense  would  teach  them  not  to  mine  too  extensivelj^  where  the 
seams  of  coal  are  near  each  other.  The  attention  of  those  concerned — land 
owners  as  well  as  operators— is  called  to  this  important  matter,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  several  large  collieries  in  this  district  where  the  top 
seams  are  nearly  exhausted  will  soon  be  abandoned,  and  allowed  to  fill 
with  water,  as  several  collieries  have  been  in  the  past.  Now  is  the  time  to 
attend  to  this  too-long  neglected  duty.  The  importance  of  having  these 
levels  taken  (if  longer  neglected)  will  be  manifested  forcibly  and  expen- 
sively to  future  coal  operators  ;  they  will  be  in  constant  fear  of  being 
drowned  out  by  water  from  overljang  workings,  and  their  employes,  fearing 
the  danger,  will  not  work  until  safety  is  assured,  which  will  only  be  by 
draining  the  water  awa}'.  To  avoid  this  extra  expense  and  peril  the  next 
Legislature  should  pass  an  act  making  it  compulsor^^  on  land  owners  and 
operators  to  keep  their  old-abandoned  collieries  drained, or  have  the  levels 
taken  and  properly  marked  on  each  map,  (the  company's  and  inspectors' 
maps.)  so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  future  inimdations  of  collieries,  and 
also  to  avoid  the  terrible  loss  of  life  that  ■would  follow  such  accidents,  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  computed,  as  so  many  collieries  in  the  same  basin  are 
connected,  through  a  very  unwise  policy  of  the  past. 

Boundary    Pillars. 

This  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  all  parties  interested  in  coal 
mining,  especially'  the  operators  and  land  owners.  Each  side  of  a  boundary 
line  should  have  at  least  fifty  feet  of  coal  left  untouched,  which  would  make 
a  pillar  of  one  hundred  feet  wide  between  the  callieries.  The  size  of  these 
pillars  should  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  thick  seams  like  the 
Mammoth,  the  pillars  should  be  wider  than  in  small  seams  like  the  Whar- 
ton. Their  size  should  also  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  immediate 
overlving  strata,  the  vertical  heighth  to  next  overlying  seam, and  it  should 
be  especially  regulated  by  the  vertical  thickness  or  heighth  of  the  different 
strata  to  the  surface.  For  instance,  a  vertical  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fift}'  feet  does  not  need  as  strong  a  pillar  as  a  vertical  heighth  of  three 
hundred  feet.  The  character  of  all  overlying  strata,  the  thickness  and  num- 
ber of  coal  seams  should  also  be  considered.  Enough  boundary  pillars 
should  be  left  in  to  hold  up  the  overlying  strata  of  whatever  character  and 
thickness  it  may  be,  as  they  will  eventually  have  to  bear  all  the  weight ; 
for  those  left  in  to-day  will  prove  worthless  when  the  crumbling  mass  above 
begins  tD  move.  I  know  of  several  mines  where  one  hundred  feet  of  pil- 
lars were  marked  to  be  left  in,  bat  with  a  recklessness  bordering  on  crimi- 
nality they  have  been  mined  from  both  sides  until  there  is  left  only  a  shell 
of  a  few  feet.  In  other  mines  they  never  had  a  pillar,  and  there  is  nothing, 
to  show  the  boundary  line  inside.  The  advantages  of  having  large  bound- 
ary pillars  are  man}'  and  very  important.     Mine  fires,  sudden  flooding,  and 
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general  caving  in  of  mines  are  among  the  things  of  to-day,  and  will,  in  the 
future,  work  much  more  ruinous  effects.  Mine  fires  can  oul}^  be  ex- 
tinguished effectually  by  water,  yet  no  company  has  a  right  to  flood  ts 
collier}^  or  collieries,  if  in  so  doing  it  also  floods  adjoining  collieries.  In 
the  case  of  a  sudden  flooding  of  a  colliery  or  collieries,  proper  pillars 
would  keep  the  water  within  bounds,  and  other  collieries  would  not  be  af- 
fected, and  costly  litigations  would  be  avoided.  General  caving  in,  such 
as  the  Harleigh  disaster  in  1877,  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  and  with- 
out this  strong  barrier  other  collieries  are  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  An- 
other and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  is  this:  Different  collieries 
in  the  same  basin  will  not  be  exhausted  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  not 
for  an  interval  of  ^^ears.  The  owners  of  those  first  exhausted  will,  of 
course,  remove  their  pumping  machinery,  and  leave  the  abandoned  places 
to  fill  up  with  water,  safiicieatly  perhaps  to  drown  out  all  the  other  col- 
lieries in  the  same  basin,  unless  new  and  powerful  machinery  is  put  in. 
Then  the  point  to  decide  will  be,  whether  it  will  pay  the  company  or  com- 
panies still  mining  to  make  such  addition  to  expenses.  If  they  can  see  a 
small  margin  of  profit  they  will  do  it ;  otherwise,  they  will  have  to  aban- 
don their  mine  or  mines.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  li^rge 
amount  of  anthracite  coal,  which  could  be  mined  with  judicious  forethought, 
will  1)6  lost  m  this  way  unless  this  matter  is  attended  to,  and  that  very 
soon,  b}'  some  party  having  authority  to  compel  compliance  with  its  order. 
I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
anthracite  regions  to  these  subjects,  as  they  are  of  special  importance  to 
their  constituents. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  have  a  solid 
pillar  between  all  collieries,  even  when  they  belong  to  the  same  company 
and  same  land  owner.  Reasons  given  before  are  applicable  to  this  case. 
Mine  fires  are  the  greatest  agencies  of  destruction  that  modern  mining  has 
to  overcome,  and  the  most  difflcalt  to  conquer.  There  are  many  mine  fires 
to-day  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  which  could  be  easily  controlled  if  these 
pillars  were  left  in  so  the  mine  could  have  been  flooded.  The  flooding  of 
some  of  the  mines  to-day  would  mean  the  flooding  of  all  the  adjoining  col- 
lieries, and  that  no  company  could  stand,  consequently^,  the  flre  is  fought 
by  other  methods  which,  so  far,  have  been  very  unsuccessful.  Many  ob- 
jections can  be  raised  against  flooding  mines,  3^et  personal  experience,  and 
that  of  others,  points  to  this  as  the  only  sure  remedy  to  combat  and  subdue 
fires  in  extensive  mines.  To  prove  this,  I  will  mention  the  Empire  shaft 
fire  in  18fi6,  (which  was  under  my  immediate  charge,)  the  Wadesville  shaft 
fire,  the  Prospect  shaft  fire,  the  Stockton  fire,  the  Audenried  shaft  fire,  the 
Lansford  (No.  4  slope)  fire,  and  last,  the  Keeley  Run  fire,  which  were  all 
successfully  put  out  by  flooding.  Other  fires  that  I  could  mention,  that 
cannot  be  flooded  for  reasons  given,  are  burning  to-da,y,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period,  entailing  great  loss  to  operators  and  land 
owners. 
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cor,l.iery  improvements. 

As  will  be  seen  b}^  the  following  statement,  the  companies  in  this  district 
have  made  extensive  improvements  during  the  past  yescr,  enabling  them  to 
largely  increase  their  shipments  the  coming  year,  if  necessary. 

Improvements  at  Sandy  R.uu,  operated  by  M.  S.  Kemmerer  &,  Co. 

At  No.  2  slope,  a  large  Allison  pomp  was  put  in,  substantiallv  erected  on 
stone  foundation,  firmly  bound  together  by  hydraulic  cement.  Size,  .36"X 
16"XT2",  with  a  new  fourteen-inca  column  pipe  from  pump  to  surface. 

No.  .3  w^est,  a  new  sixteen  feet  diameter  fan  was  put  up,  built  by  the  Vul- 
can Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  at  ordinary  speed,  driven  by  14"X  18"  vertical  engine. 
This  fan  was  greatly  needed,  as  ventilation  was  very  poor. 

At  west  No.  2,  a  pair  of  14"X24"  hoisting  engines  has  been  erected  for 
the  sinking  of  and  hoisting  coal  from  No.  4  slope,  now  being  sunk,  ^t 
present  writing,  January  1,  1882,  the  slope  is  down  ninety  yards.  It  is 
sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  No.  2  basin,  B  seam,  and  is  intended  to  be  sunk 
to  the  basin  ;  a  second  opening  will  be  driven  on  the  other  pitch.  A  res- 
ervoir has  been  built  above  the  town  to  supply  the  employes,  live  stock, 
and  boilers  witli  fresh  water  from  a  creek  in  the  vicinit3\  The  water  floAvs 
in  covered  wooden  pipes  a  distance  of  three  thousand  feet.  From  that  point 
it  is  pumped  by  a  Blake  H^X'^'^XlS",  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  vertically 
through  two  thousand  feet  of  three  inch  gas  pipes.  Houses  .for  a  superin- 
tendent, book-keeper,  mine  boss,  and  store  clerk  have  been  built,  and  four 
blocks  of  miners'  houses  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  All  the  houses  in 
the  place  have  been  painted,  making  it  a  model  town  in  the  coal  fields. 

Improvements  at  Upper  IieUlgh. 

The  sinking  of  a  single  track  slope  in  the  Green  mountain  basin  has  been 
completed.  The  length  of  slope  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  with 
an  average  pitch  of  12°.  The  distance  from  foot  of  slope  to  bottom  of 
second  opening  on  other  pitch  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  ex- 
tent of  second  opening  on  north  side  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  at 
an  angle  of  23°.  The  distance  on  surface,  from  mouth  of  slope  to  top  of 
second  opening  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet.  The  sump  is  being  made, 
and  the  necessary  pumps  will  be  put  in  without  delay.  The  hoisting  ma- 
chinery— a  sixty  horse-power  engine — is  in  position  ;  it  is  supplied  with 
steam  from  four  new  cylinder  boilers,  34"  X  36'.  The  coal  from  this  new 
slope,  known  as  No.  5,  will  be  taken  to  No.  1  breaker  for  preparation.  To 
do  this  two  miles  of  railroad  was  built,  over  which  the  cars  will  be  trans- 
ported by  a  small  locomotive.  Near  this  slope  two  blocks  of  tenement 
houses  have  been  built.  Another  slope  (No.  6)  is  being  sunk  on  the  south 
side  of  main  basin,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  east  of  No,  4  slope. 
This  work  has  only  temporary  machinery.  In  No.  4  they  have  driven  west 
in  the  trough  four  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  to  dip  at  an  angle  of  1°  to  4°. 
This  place  does  not  need  any  hoisting  machinery. 
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Colliery  Impro'vements  at  Buck  Moiiutaln. 

This  company  is  sinking  a  new  slope  in  a  small  basin,  the  extent  of  which 
is  unknown  at  present.  One  twenty  horse-power  engine,  with  two  c^'linder 
boilers,  have  been  temporarily  put  up  for  exploring  purposes.  An  under- 
ground slope  (No.  7)  has  been  sunk  in  the  B  seam.  Its  length  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  an  angle  of  25°.  The  steam  for  hoisting  at  this 
slope  is  taken  from  the  surface  through  a  ten  inch  bore  hole  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  deep.  To  ventilate  this  slope  a  new  sixteen  foot  fan  has  been 
erected,  which  makes  the  ventilation  very  good,  with  prospect  of  so  con- 
tinuing, unless  the  airvv-a^s  are  allowed  to  be  driven  too  small. 

Improvements  at  Council  Ridge,  operated  by  J.  Lielsenrlng  &.  Co. 

The  boilers  have  all  been  taken  out  of  the  mines,  and  placed  in  a  con- 
venient point  on  the  surface,  from  which  the  steam  is  taken  to  inside  engines 
through  a  bore  hole  with  a  diameter  of  eight  inches,  and  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet.  The  fan  which  was  idle  at  No.  2,  has  been 
moved  to  No.  5,  which  will  improve  the  ventilation  of  both  mines  as  soon 
as  the  new  air  connections  have  been  made,  and  the  inlet  to  No.  5  has  been 
enlarged.  Ventilation  here  has  been  poor,  but  prospects  are  better  for  the 
future. 

Improvements  at  the  Jeddo  Collieries,  operated  by  G.  B.  Markle  &,  Co. 

Oak  Dale  No.  1. — This  breaker  was  greatly  improved  during  last  sum- 
mer. New  coal  chutes  were  added,  a  new  boiler  house  built,. and  six  new 
cylinder  boilers,  33"  X  30'  put  in. 

Oak  Dale  No.  2. — A  new  boiler  house  has  been  built,  and  six  new  cjd- 
inder  boilers  33"  X  30'  were  added  to  their  former  number.  A  tunnel  was 
driven  from  the  gangway  on  south  side  of  basin  to  a  point  in  the  slope  on 
the  north  side.  The  size  of  this  tunnel  is  14'  X  7',  and  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  long.  By  the  driving  of  said  tunnel,  ninety-six  feet  of  slope, 
at  an  angle  of  45°  have  been  abandoned.  Ventilation  in  No.  1  and  No.  2 
should  be  improved.  About  one  thousand  feet  west  of  Oak  Dale  No.  1,  an 
artesian  well  has  been  sunk  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep,  which  jnelds 
about  fifteen  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Highland  No.  1  and  2  breakers 
have  been  extensively  improved,  new  chutes,  pockets,  &c.,  being  added. 
Two  reservoirs,  respectively  30'  X  60'  X  5'  and  45'  X  40'  X  8'  in  size,  have 
been  constructed,  to  make  up  any  future  deficiency  in  fresh  water.  Tele- 
phonic communications  have  been  made  between  the  main  office  at  Jeddo 
and  the  four  collieries. 

Colliery  Improvements  at  Dbervale. 

Two  small  slopes,  lengths  respectively  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  have  been  sunk  on  the  south  side  of  main  basin, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  coal  in  a  local  basin  ;  they  will  produce  considerable 
coal.  The  same  hoisting  machiner}^  operates  both  slopes,  getting  its  steam 
from  No.  3  boilers. 
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At  No.  3,  Two  large  pumps  have  been  put  in,  one  a  Duplex  of  Clarke's 
make,  and  an  Allison  made  at  Jeanesville.  The  Duplex  Sl"x^^"X^^"^  the 
Allison  31:^"X14^"X48".  Their  respective  capacities  are  twenty-two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  hundred  and  lifty  gallons  per  minute.  The  breaker  has 
been  all  re-bnilt,  making  it  one  of  the  best  in  this  region  ;  new  chntes,  pock- 
ets, screens,  jigs,  rollers,  etc.,  were  added.  It  has  now  a  capacity  of  one 
thousand  tons  per  day.  A  new  boiler-house  with  ten  additional  boilers  33" 
X30'  has  been  erected.  At  their  diflferent  colliei'ies  twenty-six  new  boilers 
33"X30'  have  been  put  in  to  re-place  old  ones. 

Gangways,  airways  and  slopes  have  been  re-timbered.  All  these  impi'ove- 
ments  have  put  this  company  in  good  condition  to  ship  large  quantities 
of  coal  in  1883- 

Improvements  at  Ilarlelgli  Collieries,  operated  by  McNalr  <fc  Co. 

A  new  slope  eighty  yards  in  length  has  been  sunk  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  east  of  No.  1 ,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Mammoth  at  an  angle  of 
16°.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  same  eighty  yards  further  to  get 
at  the  coal  in  No.  3,  which  was  lost  by  the  caving-in  during  1877.  Also 
a  slope  has  been  graded  over  an  anticlinal  from  a  local  basin  lying  north 
of  main  basin  to  the  regular  Mammoth  basin,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
west  of  slope  No.  1.  From  the  north  basin  it  goes  up  two  hundred  feet, 
at  an  angle  of  10°  to  the  top  of  saddle  ;  then  down  the  south  dip  two  hun- 
dred feet  at  an  angle  of  16°.  This  work  is  so  constructed  to  get  at  the 
coal  that  lies  north  of  main  basin.  The  breaker  has  been  greatly  improved, 
rolls,  jigs,  elevators,  etc.,  being  added  and  many  other  improvements  made. 
This  company  is  in  good  shape  to  ship  a  large  quantity  of  coal  in  1882, 
which  speaks  volumes  for  its  perseverance  and  skill,  in  opening  up  an 
apparently  worthless,  abandoned  mine. 

Improvements  at  East  Sugar  I^oaf,  operated  toy  I^indcrman,  Skecr  &  Co. 

Old  No.  1  is  being  reopened  for  a  permanent  pumpway,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional inlet  to  No.  2,  will  help  the  ventilation  greatly. 

At  No.  2,  the  first  left  gangway  is  being  reopened  under  third  lift  of  old 
No.  3.  By  its  reopening,  it  is  expected  to  gain  access  to  a  large  quantity 
of  coal.  This  slope  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  being  drowned  out 
last  March,  when  the  creek  broke  into  No.  5,  from  whence  it  ran  into  No. 
2,  which  was  one  lift  lower.  On  account  of  this  fall,  the  company  deter- 
mined to  change  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  for  that  purpose  a  new  channel 
was  at  once  begun,  and  continued  over  the  center  of  the  basin.  The  length 
of  this  channel  will  be  about  two  miles,  its  width  twenty  feet,  with  an  aver- 
aoe  depth  of  five  feet.  By  this  the  creek  is  concentrated  and  placed  on 
safe  ground.  This  enterprise  is  expected  to  liberate  half  a  million  tons  of 
coal,  which  was  practically  lost. 

At  West  No.  1,  a  new  slope  is  being  sunk,  while  a  new  breaker  is  being 
built,  with  an  engine  and  house,  boiler-house,  and  all  other  necessary  build- 
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ings,  a  description  of  wliicli  will  be  given  in  detail  at  the  proper  time.  A 
neAV  slope  at  No.  4,  has  been  finished,  which  will  open  up  an  extensive  basin 
of  coal,  that  was  practicality  untouched,  besides  doing  away  with  inside 
plane  and  counter  chute.  The  ventilation  of  these  several  mines  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  re-timbering  and  enlarging  of  the  airways. 

Improvements  at  tlie  Cross  Crcclc  Collieries,  operated  by  Coxe  Bros.  &.  Co. 

At  Gowen  the  tunnel  on  the  north  side  of  creek  has  been  driven  in  from 
the  supposed  split  of  the  Mammoth,  cutting,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  the  Wharton  seam  and  is  now  in  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet,  being  driven  to  cut  the  B  seam,  which  is  supposed  to  be  two  hun- 
dred feet  beyond  the  Wharton.  On  the  south  side  the  gangway  from  the 
drift  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  the  east  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  to 
the  west  nine  hundred  feet,  connecting  with  the  east  gangwa3^  of  slope  N^o. 
1.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  gap,  slope  No,  3  has  been  started,  being  sunk 
north  on  the  Buck  mountain  seam.  The  breaker  is  finished,  and  the  col- 
liery has  been  shipping  coal  since  June  16. 

At  Derringer. — A  water  level  gangwaj'  is  being  driven  on  the  south  side 
of  the  sadole  upon  which  the  breaker  is  located  ;  a  similar  gangway  is  also 
being  driven  on  the  north  side  of  the  saddle.  The  slope  has  been  sunk 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  and  gangwajs  were  turned  but  stopped 
until  the  breaker  is  read}^  for  work. 

At  Tomhicken. — A  shaft  23'X13'  has  been  started,  which  will  have  two 
hoisting  and  one  pumping  compartments.  The  shaft  will  cut  three  seams 
as  shown  by  the  Diamond  drill  hole.  A  temporary  slope  is  also  being  sunk 
west  of  the  shaft  in  order  that  the  breaker  may  be  started  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  coal,  as  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  the  shaft  sunk.  Another  slope 
is  being  sunk  in  the  south  basin  about  three  thousand  feet  west  of  the 
shaft.  The  coal  will  be  brought  to  shaft  breaker  over  ground  at  present ; 
perhaps  ultimately  underground. 

At  Tomhicken,  Derringer  and  Gowen,  fift3'-four  tenement  houses  have 
been  built,  and  sixty-six  more  are  ia  process  of  construction. 

Drifton,  No.  2. — Slope  has  been  sunk  to  the  basin  and  three  lifts  opened, 
thus  preparing  for  large  shipments.  A  tunnel  in  No.  1  has  been  finished, 
cutting  the  south  dip  of  B  seam.  Large  machine  shops  have  been  erected 
near  No.  2,  to  build  and  repair  machinery  for  the  collieries.  The  latest 
improved  machinery  is  in  these  shops.  Eighteen  tenement-houses  have 
been  built. 

Realizing  the  imperative  necessity  that  exists  in  this  district  for  some 
building  wherein  maimad  or  injured  persons  can  receive  promptly  the  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatment  their  misfortune  requires,  the  Messrs.  Coxe,  have 
erected  a  neat,  commodious,  and  well-situated  hospital  in  Drifton,  wherein 
miners  or  laborers  injured  in  their  emplo}^  will,  if  they  so  wish,  receive 
ever}'  attention  necessary  in  case  of  accident.  Of  this  structure  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  description  will  be  both  appropriate  and  instructive  reading  : 

The  hospital  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  the  front  building,  which 
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contains  on  the  first  floor  the  apothecary's  shop  and  operating  room  for 
the  surgeons,  and  two  parlors  or  sitting-rooms,  one  being  intended  for  the 
family  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  the  other  for  the  resident 
physician.  The  second  story  of  the  main  building  contains  four  bed-rooms, 
bath-room,  and  closet,  and  the  third  floor  two  bed-rooms.  There  is  also  a 
large  cellar  nnder  the  main  building.  The  ground  sloping  to  the  east  al- 
lows a  series  of  rooms  on  a  level  with  cellar  of  main  building,  and,  also, 
provides  excellent  drainage.  On  the  ground  floor,  at  the  extreme  end,  is 
a  large  kitchen,  provided  with  cooking  ranges,  hot  and  cold  water,  sinks, 
and  everything  necessary  for  preparing  food,  etc.  A  laundry,  wash-room, 
and  drying-room,  heated  by  steam,  are  provided.  A  pleasant  sitting-room 
for  convalescent  patients.  Next  to  this  are  linen  and  sewing-rooms.  Be- 
tween these  latter  and  the  cellar  are  two  large  spaces,  which  are  intended 
to  contain  the  steam-heating  apparatus.  The  hospital  will  be  lighted  with 
gas,  heated  with  steam  from  the  boilers  of  No.  1  breaker,  at  Prifton,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  an  artesian  well  five  hundred  feet  deep,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  building.  The  portions  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  patients  will  be  heated  by  indirect  radiation,  i.  e. 
the  pipes  will  all  be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  Fresh  air  will  be 
brought  from  the  outside,  passed  over  the  pipes,  heated  by  steam,  and  car- 
ried from  there  into  various  parts  of  the  building  occupied  by  patients,  so 
as  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and  properly  treated  air.  The  main 
floor  of  the  back  part  of  the  building  is  for  sick  patients.  It  is  divided  into 
four  wards,  the  largest  facing  the  south,  accommodating  six  beds;  the  next 
size  four,  and  the  two  smaller  wards  one  bed  each.  The  two  latter  are  in- 
tended for  patients  suflTering  from  contagious  diseases  and  weak  nerves. 
In  rear  of  these  wards  are  dining,  store,  and  bath-rooms,  and  two  water 
closets.  There  is  also  a  largs  entry  or  hall,  (with  a  dumb-waiter  going 
down  to  the  kitchen,)  from  which  all  these  rooms  open,  and  from  which 
also  a  stair  case  descends  to  the  kitchen.  This  enables  all  the  food  and 
linen  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  kitchen  and  wash-room  without  going 
through  the  main  house.  The  ceiling  of  the  wards  will  be  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  feet  high,  averaging  about  seventeen  feet,  thus  giving  a  very 
large  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  patient.  There  is  a  large 
porch  in  front  of  the  building,  about  twelve  feet  wide.  This  porch  is  so 
arranged  that  the  sun  will  be  on  it  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
it  sets  ;  the  building  generally  has  been  so  placed  as  to  receive  very  much 
sun.  It  has  also  been  located  convenient  to  the  works  in  order  that  per- 
sons sustaining  slight  injuries  can  be  dressed  at  the  hospital  before  being 
sent  home.  Plans  of  the  building  are  annexed. 
Scale,  one  quarter  inch  to  the  foot. 

Impro-vements  at  Black  Ridge  Colliery. 

A  new  breaker  has  been  built  and  fitted  out  with  the  best  machinery, 
everything  being  of  a  substantial  order.     The  capacity  of  the  breaker  is 
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between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  tons  per  day.  One  inlet  and  one 
outlet  has  been  driven  to  the  surface  of  the  mine  from  the  bottom  seam, 
which  they  call  the  Mammoth.  These  are  in  size,  respectively,  7'X20'  and 
7'X12'.  Two  traveling  ways  have  been  made  in  the  middle  seam  to  the 
surface,  one  east  and  one  west  of  slope,  at  an  angle  of  47°.  A  plane, 
14'X7'  has  been  driven  between  the  bottom  and  middle  seams,  to  do  away 
with  the  counter  chutes.  Two  pumps  have  been  put  in,  an  "Allison,"' 
32"X14"X72",  and  a  "Cameron,"  lefXlO^'XlS".  A  saw-mill  has  also 
been  erected,  which  is  driven  by  a  twent}'  horse-power  engine. 

Improvements  at  Coleraine  Collieries,  operated  Ijy  "\V.  T.  Carter  &,  Co. 

At  No.  1,  a  new  plane  has  been  driven  nine  hundred  feet  long  to  do 
away  with  about  four  thousand  feet  of  "  runs."  To  get  the  coal  to  the  top 
of  the  new  plane  fourteen  hundred  feet  of  gangway  had  to  be  opened  through 
old  workings. 

At  No.  2,  an  inside  slope  is  sunk  in  the  Wharton  to  the  depth  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  All  the  necessary  hoisting  machiner}'^  has  been 
erected.  Additional  boilers  have  been  put  in.  A  new  pump,  30"Xl4"X60" 
has  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this  slope,  four  thousand  feet  of  additional 
water  pipes  have  been  laid,  which,  with  what  they  had  before,  makes  eleven 
thousand  feet,  and  connected  with  what  is  regarded  as  an  exhaustless  spring 
of  water  on  the  Spring  mountain.  They  are  also  enlarging  some  of  their 
airways,  which,  when  completed,  will  improve  ventilation  of  the  mines. 

YorktoAvn  Colliery  Improvements,  operated  toy  G.  H.  Myers  &  Co. 

At  No.  5,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  from  the  Mammoth  to  the  Wharton, 
and  cuts  the  coal  of  the  usual  thickness  and  good  quality.  At  Tresckow, 
a  forty  horse-power  hoisting  engine  has  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  new 
boiler-house,  with  eight  new  cylinder  boilers,  34"X30'.  Two  "  Cameron  " 
pumps,  22"X14"X20",  with  six  hundred  feet  8"  column  pipe,  have  been 
put  in,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  an  old  abandoned  slope.  This  drainage 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  coal  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost.  A  new  slope  is  being  sunk  in  the  Mammoth,  which  will  be 
completed  early  in  1882.  Four  thousand  feet  of  2"  water  pipe  wei"e  laid 
from  No.  5  to  Tresckow,  to  supply  fresh  water  to  the  boilers. 

Improvements  at  Audcnried  Colliery,  operated  toy  E.  B.  Lclsenrln^. 

A  new  slope,  one  hundred  and  forty  j'ards,  has  been  sunk  in  the  Whar- 
ton seam,  and  the  necessary  hoisting  machinery  and  boilers  have  been  put 
up.  The  coal  from  this  slope  is  to  be  prepared  at  Tresckow  breaker,  and 
for  its  transportation  a  railroad  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  long  has 
been  built. 

Beaver  Brook  Colliery  Improvements,  operated  toy  Charles  M.  Dodson  &  Co. 

An  old  slope,  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  B  seam,  and  abandoned  in  1875, 
is  being  reopened.     The  slope  is  clear  of  water,  and  they  are  commencing 
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to  open  gangwaj^s  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  surface.  The 
seam  is  nine  feet  in  thickness  at  this  place,  6'  8"  being  clean  coal.  Pumps 
have  heen  put  in,  while  a  pair  of  hoisting  engines  14"X24",  a  new  boiler- 
house  with  eight  new  cylinder  boilers  34"X30',  and  all  necessary  buildings 
for  starting  operation, are  ready.  The  coal  will  be  taken  to  No.  2  breaker, 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  railroad  connections  being 
made. 

Colliery  Improvemcuts  at  the  Different  Mines,  operated  by  A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

At  Laurel  Hill. — Two  tunnels  have  been  completed  from  the  Mammoth 
seam  to  the  Wharton,  which  latter  was  found  to  average  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
The  gangways  have  been  driven  several  hundred  3'ards,  while  the  second 
openings  have  been  driven  to  the  surface.  The  coal  at  present  is  dumped 
into  a  counter  chute,  which  conveys  it  to  a  gangway  below  in  the  Mammoth. 
A  gravity  plane  is  now  completed,  and  when  the  gangway  is  driven  far 
enough,  all  the  Wharton  and  Mammoth  coal  will  go  by  it  to  the  slope, thus 
doing  away  with  the  counter  chute.  The  tunnel  mentioned  in  last  report 
has  been  completed,  finding  the  two  splits  of  the  Mammoth  previously 
proved  by  diamond  drill ;  other  provings  are  now  being  driven  with  every 
prospect  of  ultimate  success.  One  Allison  pump,  36"Xl6"x'^2",  and  four 
new  boilers  33"X30'  have  been  put  in.  A  plane  has  been  built  on  the  surface 
near  the  eastern  end  of  breaker,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  slate,  dirt, 
and  fine  coal  made  in  preparation. 

A  new  slope.  No.  7,  is  being  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Mammoth 
seam,  at  the  western  limits  of  Hazleton  borough,  to  take  the  coal  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basin. 

At  No.  6. — An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  breaker,  while  a  second 
pea  coal  screen  and  a  set  of  elevators  have  been  put  in. 

At  No.  3. — The  new  breaker  is  completed,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  the  county,  being  fitted  all  through  with  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  preparation  of  coal,  having  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  tons 
per  day.  Thirteen  additional  boilers,  (nine  33"X36',  and  four  38"X30',) 
with  suitable  buildings,  have  been  erected.  Openings  are  being  made  to 
locate  a  twenty-feet  diameter  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ventila- 
tion in  a  part  of  No.  3,  and  a  section  of  Hazleton  mine.  Tunnels  have  been 
driven  to  the  Wharton  seam  on  first  and  second  lifts,  coal  being  found  in 
good  condition.  Two  new  "  Thatcher  "  pumps, respectively  24|"X15"X72'', 
24^"X12i"X36",and  one  '•Allison,"  36"Xl6"XT2",have  i3een  substantially 
erected.  An  artesian  well,  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1880,  was  com- 
pleted this  year.  At  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  a  good 
stream  of  water  was  struck,  which  has  been  yielding  one  hundred  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  which  is  generally  used  for  boilers. 

Hazleton  Mines. — A  bore-hole,  10"  in  diameter,  was  put  down  from  the 
surface,  over  the  gangway  of  present  workings,  its  depth  being  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  feet,  to  carry  steam  for  the  sinking  and  working  of  an  un- 
derground slope.     This  slope  was  sunk  two  hundred  and   fifty  feet  to  a 
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synclinal,  and  now  gangways  are  being  driven  on  both  dips.  The  hoisting 
machinei-y  for  this  last  slope  is  a  pair  of  14"X24"  engines.  Another  pair, 
18"X30",have  replaced  the  old  single  engine  on  surface.  The  breaker  has 
been  improved,  a  new  set  of  elevators  put  in,  &c.,  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  capacity. 

Cranberry. — A  sixteen-feet  diameter  fan,  with  an  engine  12"X18",  has 
been  put  in,  which  ventilates  the  Wharton  on  both  dips,  and  the  inside 
slope  in  Mammoth.  The  tunnel  on  south  side  of  basin  has  reached  the 
Wharton,  showing  it  to  be  in  fair  condition.  The  second  opening  is  com- 
pleted. In  the  east  gangway,  on  the  north  side,  a  fault  prevented  further 
operations,  and  a  tunnel  was  driven  north  a  distance  of  ninety-seven  yards, 
where  it  struck  the  Parlor  seam,  (a  local  name,)  which  is  six  feet  three  inches 
in  thickness,  four  feet  being  good  coal,  and  two  feet  three  inches  bone  and 
rough  coal.  The  tunnel  was  continued  to  the  Wharton,  about  three  hundred 
feet  further,  striking  the  seam  at  an  average  thickness.  A  second  opening 
is  being  driven  to  the  surface.  Seven  new  boilers,  33"X30',  were  added 
during  the  year. 

Crystal  Ridge. — A  plane  is  being  driven  and  nearly  finished,  to  take 
the  coal  from  a  counter  gangway,  which  is  to  be  driven  across  the  faces  of 
breasts.     Three  new  boilers  have  been  added. 

Sugar  Loaf. — A  pair  of  hoisting  engines,  18"X30",  have  replaced  the 
old  single  engine  at  No.  1  slope.  Two  large  Thatcher  pumps,  size  respect- 
ively 24^''Xl2i"XY2",  31i"Xl5"XT2",one  pole  pump  18''X84",  and  four 
additional  boilers,  83"X30',  have  been  put  in.  The  bottom  lift  in  this 
slope  is  at  present  full  of  water,  but  in  about  two  months  time  they  expect 
to  have  it  out,  when  gangways  will  be  started  to  take  out  the  coal  on  both 
dips  of  the  Mammoth. 

This  company  (A.  Pardee  &  Co.)  is  prepared  to  make  a  large  increase 
in  its  shipments  the  coming  year. 

Improvcmeuts  at  Mount  Pleasant  Collieries,  operated  by  Pardee  Sons  &>  Co. 

No.  1. — A  new  plane  has  been  driven  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length. 
The  ventilation  in  this  place  is  not  very  satisfactory.  A  new  fan  is  to  be 
put  in  as  soon  as  possible,  which  will  give  the  desired  ventilation.  The 
coal  from  this  place  is  taken  to  No.  2  breaker. 

No.  2. — The  inside  plane  was  lengthened  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  the 
past  year,  making  the  total  length  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  A  new 
boiler-house  was  also  built,  and  six  new  boilers  33'^X30'  added. 

Slope  No.  4,  at  present  an  inside  slope,  is  being  extended  to  the  surface 
through  the  rock,  which  will  do  away  with  the  inside  hoisting  engine,  and 
the  long  haulnge  to  bottom  of  slope  No.  2.  Three  boilers  83"X30'  have 
been  added. 

Slope  No.  5  was  opened  up  from  east  gangway  of  No.  2,  a  distance  of 
seven  hundred  and  eight  feet,  with  the  intention  of  extending  it  down  to 
basin.  This  is  one  of  the  best  graded  slopes  in  this  district.  The  slope  is 
intended  for  a  double  track  when  it  shall  have  reached  the  basin,  but  at 
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present  will  afford  only  one  track,  hoisting  two  or  three  ears  per  trip,  as 
maj^  be  needed.  The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  pair  of  18"X36"  engines,  with 
a  twelve  feet  drum,  and  complete  in  all  its  arrangements.  This  company 
will  make  a  large  increase  in  their  shipments  the  coming  year.  Twenty-six 
tenement  houses  have  been  erected,  new  fences  built,  &c.,  furnishing  comfor- 
table residences  for  employes. 

Impro-vements  at  Hollywood,  operated  l»y  Calvin  Pardee  &-  Co. 

No.  1. — A  new  boiler-house  has  been  built,  with  six  additional  boilers 
33"X30'. 

No.  2. — A  new  30"Xl4"XT2"  Thatcher  pump,  and  a  twelve  inch  column 
pipe  from  pump  to  surface  have  been  put  in  place.  An  addition  to  the 
boiler-house  was  built,  and  three  new  boilers  added.  The  breaker  was  par- 
tially re-built,  and  a  new  screen-house,  while  a  large  screen  five  feet  diame- 
ter, pea  coal  screen,  diameter  three  feet  six  inches,  and  two  Clark  jigs  were 
added  to  machinery.  A  new  plane  on  surface  was  built,  and  is  operated  by 
a  small  pair  of  12"Xl2"  engines.  This  breaker  takes  the  coal  from  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  the  strippings.  The  improvements  made  will  increase  its  ca- 
pacity twenty-five  per  cent. 

Colliery  Improvements  at  the  several  -works  of  tlie  liehlgh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Nesquehoning. — At  shaft  No.  1  a  tunnel  is  being  driA^en  south  from  the 
south  dip  of  the  Mammoth  seam,  by  which  it  is  expected  to  strike  the  north 
dip  of  the  same  seam  in  an  adjoining  basin.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is 
expected  to  be  about  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,  from  that  point  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  Red  Ash,  a  distance  of  .  .  yards  further. 
About  one  mile  west  of  slope  No.  3  a  trial  hole  was  driven  to  the  surface, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  3'ards,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  into  a 
slope  in  the  near  future.  This  trial  hole  is  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Mam- 
moth. 

Lansford,  No.  4. — Six  hundred  feet  of  railroad,  four  feet  eight  inch 
guage  was  built ;  two  boiler-houses  and  ten  boilers  32"X32'  were  erected. 

At  No.  5,  a  new  Allison  &  Bannan  pump  36"X16"X12''  was  put  in  place. 

No.  6. — Two  thirty-nine  horse  power  engines  have  been  located  for  the 
outcrop  workings  west  of  tunnel ;  two  boilers  36"X28'  and  suitable  build- 
ings have  been  put  up. 

No.  9. — At  this  place  two  fifty-horsepower  engines  have  been  located  about 
fifty  yards  west  of  inside  slope  on  lower  gangway  for  sinking,  and  afterward 
the  hoisting  of  coal.  Five  blocks  of  tenement  houses  have  been  built,  and 
two  and  one  half  miles  of  water  pipes  were  laid  in  the  Nesquehoning  valley 
to  supply  the  collieries  with  fresh  water. 

Annexed  is  small  sketch  of  part  of  No.  4  collierj^,  showing  where  Daniel 
J.  Davis  and  John  D.  Davis  came  to  their  deaths  by  an  explosion  of  CH4 
gas  in  breast  No.  63,  and  where  found  after  the  explosion.  Also,  the  old  and 
the  new  mode  of  ventilation  introduced  short  time  before  the  explosion.   As 
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will  be  seen  by  sketch,  No.  63  was  the  last  breast  opened  on  the  old  plan. 
Of  the  old  method  of  ventilating,  I  will  saj^  nothing  here,  but  claim  that 
the  new  method  has  many  advantages  over  it,  from  which  I  will  cite  a  few. 
First,  it  does  away  with  all  the  doors  on  gangwa3'S,  it  gives  every  breast 
its  own  separate  split  of  air,  it  lessens  the  friction  of  the  air  by  shortening 
its  distance  to  travel,  and  in  any  ordinary  or  local  explosion,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  the  safety  of  men  employed  in  adjoining  breasts.  By  referring 
to  the  sketch,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  had  the  men  been  up  in  breast 
No.  61  when  the  gas  was  exploded  in  No.  63,  that  likely  they  would  have 
met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  Davises,  as  the  cross-cut  was  near  face  of 
breast.  By  the  new  way  there  is  no  connection  to  be  between  the  breasts, 
consequently  the  lives  of  careful  men  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  reck- 
less ones  ;  therefore,  in  mj^  opinion,  the  new  way  is  the  best  and  safest,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  cheapest. 
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tabids:  mo.  1, 

Shows  the  number  of  deaths  of  the  different  classes  of  employes  inside 
and  outside  the  mines^  and  the  causes  thereof. 


Causes  of  Deaths  Inside. 
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Causes  of  Deaths  Outside. 
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TABL.E:  NO  3, 

Shows  the  number  of  each  class  employed,  the  number  of  deaths  in  each 
class,  and  the  ratio  of  each  class  employed,  per  life  lost,  inside  and  out- 
side of  mines. 


Classes  of  Employees  Inside  of  Mine. 


Total  number  of  miners, 

Total  number  of  miners'  laborers,    .... 
Total  number  of  company  laborers,      .   .   . 

Total  number  of  drivers, 

Total  number  of  door  boys, 

Total  number  of  pumpmen  and  engineers. 
All  other  employes, 

Total  inside, 

Outside  of  Mines : 

Total  number  of  slate  pickers, 

Total  number  of  drivers, 

Total  number  of  laborers, 

All  other  employes, 


Number  of 
employes. 


2,903 
1,557 
718 
605 
277 
134 
193 


6,387 


Number  of 
deaths. 


41 


2,217 
267 
966 

1,549 

4,999 


Ratio  per 

lilelost. 


170.76 
119.74 
143.6 
201.66 

277 
67 


155.78 


1108.5 
267 
322 


833.16 
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The  total  number  of  employes  inside  of  the  mines  was  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  forty-one  lost  their  lives,  making  the 
ratio  of  persons  employed  per  life  lost  only  155.78,  which  shows  an  awful 
slaughter  of  human  lives.  The  total  number  of  employes  outside  of  the 
mines  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  from  that  number 
six  lives  were  lost,  making  the  ratio  of  persons  employed  per  life  lost  833.16. 

The  grand  total  emplo3^ed  inside  and  outside  the  mines,  was  eleven  thpu- 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  ;*  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  inside 
and  outside  was  forty-seven,  making  the  total  ratio  of  persons  employed 
per  life  lost  only  242.25. 

Table  No.  3 

Gives  the  total  number  of  non-fat al  accidents,  the  number  of  each  class  of 
injuries,  and  the  causes  thereof. 
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Bv  falls  of  coal,  slate,  and  roof,  .   . 

11 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

25 

By  mine  cars, 

21 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

32 

By  premature  blasts, 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Bv  explosion  of  CH4  gas, 

11 

11 

Bv  falling  into  slope  and  breast,    . 

2 

2 

Miscellaneous, 

3 

3 

51 

14 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

79 

79 

Outside  of  Mines. 

By  falling  into  an  abandoned  breast, 

1 

1 

By  mine  cars,      

2 

2 

By  machinery, 

1 

1 

By  falling  from  breaker, 

1 

1 

By  falling  in  breaker,         

3 

3 

B^  falling  into  breaker  screen,   .   . 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

9 

9 

88 

Deatbs  from  Falls  of  Coal  and  Roof. 

From  year  to  year  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls  of  coal,  slate,  or 
rock,  are  large  in  number  and  in  fatality  ;  indeed,  the  greatest  number  of 
accidents  in  this  Lehigh  region  are  due  to  these  causes.  To  the  careful 
student  of  inspectors'  yearly  reports  the  figures  are  startling,  which  detail 

*  Have  added  to  table  No.  2,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  men  employed  at  different 
work  around  the  diflterent  collieries  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  not  counted  in  table 
No.  4  as  producers  of  coal. 
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the  slaughter  of  men  b}^  this  agency  of  uestruction ;  and  the  inquiry  nat" 
urally  comes,  can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  this  drain  on  our  working 
classes,  and  to  remove,  to  some  extent,  this  menace  to  the  miner's  life  and 
limb?  There  is  but  one  effectual  remedy  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  more 
competent  and  stricter  supervision  on  the  part  of  mine  bosses,  with  larger 
experience,  better  knowledge,  and  greater  caution  in  mining  by  emploj^es 
themselves.  In  no  field  of  labor,  possibly,  is  there  so  much  ignorance,  so 
great  a  lack  of  knowledge,  or  familiarity  with  what  is  required,  than  is 
shown  in  the  management  and  operation  of  mines.  And  in  no  avocation 
is  there  so  much  need  of  education,  is  experience  so  necessary,  or  caution 
more  imperatively^  required.  From  the  time  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  is 
remoA'ed  from  a  mine  opening  the  pathway  of  employes  is  studded  with 
danger,  and  not  a  forward  step  is  taken,  ixOt  a  blast  is  fired,  not  a  timber 
erected,  not  an  act  of  an^^  kind  performed  within  the  wide  scope  of  a  miner's 
vocation  that  danger  does  not  increase,  that  new  perils  do  not  spring  into 
existence,  and  threaten  to  destroy  those  who  toil  amid  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  And,  yet,  to  meet  these  dangers,  to  grapple  with  these  perils,  we 
see  too  often  men  emploj^ed  who  are  the  least  fitted  for  the  task  in  every 
respect.  Too  man}'  men  have  charge  of  mines  whose  highest  thought  is  to 
gain  commendation  from  their  superiors  by  large  shipments  of  coal  and 
great  progress  in  the  mines,  and  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  subor- 
dinate every  other  interest,  neglecting  to  advise  or  to  compel  the  taking  of 
such  precautions  as  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  dangers  that  now  swell 
the  list  of  dead  and  maimed  miners.  And  among  employ^  things  are 
even  worse.  Men  who  have  scared}^  ever  seen  the  interior  of  a  mine,  youths 
who  for  a  time  have  driven  a  mule,  tended  a  door,  or  loaded  a  coal  car^ 
suddenly  develop  into  miners,  and  are  granted  the  privilege  of  cutting  coal 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  and  the  lives  of  their  subordinates,  and  frequentl}' 
to  the  detriment  even  of  mines.  While  in  almost  ever}'  other  occupation 
in  life  knowledge  and  proficiency  are  pre-requisites  to  employment,  they 
receive  little  or  no  consideration  in  the  selection  of  those  who  cut  or  mine 
coal.  And  until  this  evil  is  corrected  we  shall  continue  to  have  numerous 
accidents  in  mines ;  until  superintendents  and  their  deputies  are  appointed 
only  on  grounds  of  merit  in  learning — practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and 
■will  perform  their  duties  without  fear  or  favor,  and  miners  are  employed 
because  of  their  known  ability  and  experience  in  mining,  and  a  strict  at- 
tention to  the  safeguards  their  dangerous  work  calls  for,  we  shall  have  no 
diminution  in  the  yearly  slaughter  that  inspectors  are  called  to  record. 

*No.  20. — Hugh  Burns,  miner,  aged  fort}',  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal 
in  the  Mammoth  seam.  Oak  Dale,  No.  1,  July  29,  at  7.30,  A.  M.  Deceased 
had  fired  a  blast  the  day  previous  as  he  was  going  home.  He  knew  at  the 
time  that  the  benches  above  were  heavy,  and  expected  that  all  hanging  coal 
would  fall  during  the  night.     Next  morning  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  face 

*This  was  the  first  death  occurring  after  I  was  commissioned,  therefore  can  give  no 
detailed  account  of  the  other  accidents. 
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of  his  breast  and,  as  every  miner  should  do,  examining  his  place,  he  sounded 
some  top  coal,  and  while  so  doing  a  bench  about  eighteen  inches  thick  fell 
the  whole  width  of  breast,  striking  and  killing  him  instantl}'.  His  body 
was  found  close  to  pillar. 

No.  21. — Albert  Thomas,  laborer,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
of  clod,  at  Yorktown,  August  2.  The  deceased  was  working  with  a  man 
named  Jones,  opening  a  breast  in  the  Wharton  seam.  The  place  was  about 
ten  feet  wide,  and  driven  twenty  feet  from  platform  props.  This  seam  at 
this  place  has  a  clod  on  top  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick  and 
very  treacherous.  The  mine  boss  had  been  in  the  evening  before,  and  told 
the  men  to  take  the  clod  down,  as  it  was  getting  heavy  near  the  platform. 
They  said  they  would  do  it  next  morning.  In  accordance  with  this  prom- 
ise, they  tried  but  failed  for  the  time  being,  and  resumed  work  in  the  face 
of  the  breast  till  noon.  After  dinner  they  made  another  effort  to  remove 
the  clod  ;  deceased  was  sent  by  the  miner  for  a  stout  bar,  and  while  return- 
ing over  the  platform,  the  piece  fell,  covering  both  men,  killing  Thomas 
instantl}',  and  severely  injuring  Jones.     Size  of  piece  was  10'X4'X6". 

No.  23. — Condy  Conner,  miner,  aged  forty,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal 
in  the  Wharton  seam  at  Tresckow,  No.  2,  August  11.  A  few  minutes  pre- 
vious to  accident,  the  mine  boss  was  with  deceased,  and  at  that  time  every- 
thing appeared  safe.  The  miner  had  prepared  and  fired  a  blast,  and  it  is 
thought  went  right  back  and  commenced  to  bar  down  coal  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  another  piece  fell  with  the  results  stated.  The  seam  here  is  only 
nine  feet  high.  The  piece  that  killed  him  weighed  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  only  dropped  about  five  feet. 

No.  24. — Casper  Brnst,  miner,  aged  filt3'-four,  was  fatally  injured  by  a 
fall  of  benches  in  the  Mammoth  seam  at  Cranberry,  August  24,  and  died 
the  same  CA'-ening.  At  this  place  the  seam  is  thick  and  full  of  slips.  The 
deceased  and  his  son  were  working  together.  They  had  just  fired  a  blast 
in  top  coal,  and  went  back  too  soon,  before  the  loose  coal  had  time  to  fall. 
The  deceased  was  on  one  side  of  breast,  and  his  son  on  the  other ;  before 
they  commenced  to  do  anything,  the  son  called  to  his  father  to  move  back 
as  the  top  coal  was  working ;  ere  he  could  do  so,  however,  the  coal  fell, 
and  striking  him,  broke  his  thigh  in  two  places,  and  inflicted  other  injuries 
from  which  he  subsequently  died. 

No.  26. — Frank  Comisky,  laborer,  aged  thirty-one,  was  killed  in  B  seam 
by  a  fall  of  top  coal  at  Eckley,  No.  5,  September  5.  The  deceased  was 
loading  a  car,  when  the  piece  fell,  striking  him  on  the  head  and  crushing 
his  skull.  This  case  was  purely  accidental.  It  was  caused  by  a  slip  com- 
ing in  with  side  and  crossing  at  right  angle  with  face  of  breast,  which  was 
not  seen  until  the  coal  fell.  The  top  coal  was  undermined  for  about  seven 
feet.  When  this  seam  is  as  strong  as  in  this  place,  they  usually  undermine 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  in  doing  this,  the  top  should  be  carefully 
watched. 

No.  28. — AVilliam  McLaughlin,  laborer,  aged  thirty,  was  killed  October 
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14,  by  a  fall  from  the  first  bench  in  the  Mammoth  seam,  at  the  face  of  gang- 
way, in  inside  slope,  Hazleton  mine.  Deceased  was  one  of  two  laborers 
working  for  William  Kell}',  making  a  double  siding  at  the  foot  of  said  slope. 
In  my  investigation  I  found  this  place  carefully  worked,  timbers  kept  well 
to  face  and  properly  lagged.  They  generally  put  three  feet  between  each 
sett  of  timber,  and  at  this  time  they  were  making  a  place  for  a  set.  From 
the  last  sett  to  face  the  distance  was  nearly  six  feet.  The  miner  was  on 
the  right  hand  side,  quite  close  to  deceased,  drilling  a  hole  to  get  the  piece 
down.  The  miner  had  just  previously  sounded  the  piece,  and  concluded 
that  they  could  not  get  it  down  without  a  blast.  The  piece  measured 
6'  3"X2'  6"X20". 

No.  30. — David  Thomas,  miner,  aged  fifty,  was  fatally  injured  (dying  the 
same  evening)  October  20,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  in  B  seam,  at  Upper  Lehjgh, 
No.  4.  The  deceased  was  widening  the  bottom  of  slope  to  make  room  for 
a  sump,  and  had  a  blast  ready  to  fire.  At  the  time  of  accident  he  was 
helping  his  laborer  to  fill  the  car,  so  it  could  be  taken  out  before  blasting. 
This  was  a  very  wet  place,  so  wet,  indeed,  that  a  man  could  not  examine  it 
carefully.  If  he  could  have  done  so,  he  might  have  detected  a  slip  coming 
in  with  the  pillar,  which,  with  the  water  coming  through,  caused  the  coal 
to  fall.  Deceased  was  considered  one  of  the  most  careful  miners  in  this 
region. 

No.  35. — James  McGarvey,  laborer,  aged  twenty-four,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
of  slate  in  B  seam.  No.  1,  Cross  Creek,  October  27.  This  was  an  accident 
that  could  have  been  avoided,  as  the  piece  that  fell  must  have  been  hanging 
for  at  least  a  week,  the  miner  informing  me  that  he  had  tried  to  take  it 
down  several  times  and  failed.  The  mine  boss  testified  that  he  told  the 
miner  several  times  to  take  the  piece  down  a  few  days  before  the  accident 
occurred,  and  that  he  w^as  in  that  place  about  fifteen  minutes  before  noon 
the  day  of  accident,  when  he  called  the  miner's  attention  to  it  again,  and 
told  him  to  take  it  down  at  once.  The  miner  wanted  to  prop  it  up.  To 
this  the  mine  boss  objected,  saying  that  the  piece  had  to  be  taken  down. 
The  miner  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  car  was  taken  out  of  the  way. 
'ihis  he  either  forgot  or  neglected  to  do,  for  at  two  o'clock,  while  the  laborer 
was  loading  another  car,  the  piece  fell,  killing  him  instantly.  The  miner 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  statement  given  above,  except  that  the  boss  gave 
him  any  orders  on  the  day  of  accident  to  take  the  piece  down,  which  he 
denied.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  parties  tells  the  truth, 
as  the  only  wituess  to  their  discourse  is  be3'ond  reach.  But  whether  he 
was  told  that  day  or  not  to  take  it  down,  he  should  have  done  so,  as  he 
knew  that  the  piece  was  unsafe  to  work  under,  and  when  the  boss  told  him 
the  first  time  to  do  it,  it  was  the  boss's  duty  to  see  that  it  was  done  at 
once  ;  in  so  far,  both  are  censurable. 

No.  36. — Enoch  Smith,  miner,  aged  fifty-one,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal 
in  B  seam.  Highland  No.  2,  November  3.  Deceased,  with  his  son,  was 
opening  breasts  in  the  west  gangway.     The  coal,  though  generall}^  hard 
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and  strong  in  this  mine,  is  soft  and  full  of  slips  on  this  side.  They  had 
fired  a  blast  some  twenty  minutes  before,  and  waited  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  smoke  to  clear  away,  as  they  had  no  cross-cut  driven.  The  son  testified 
that  as  far  as  they  could  see  there  was  no  coal  hanging  ;  said  that  his  father 
was  a  very  careful  man,  and  had  sounded  every  place  with  his  drill,  and 
both  were  satisfied  that  everything  was  all  right.  The  son  had  to  go  to 
the  gangway,  which  was  only  a  few  feet  off,  for  some  oil,  and  just  as  he 
reached  the  box  he  heard  a  fall,  and  immediately  called  to  his  father  ;  re- 
ceiving no  answer  he  rushed  up  to  the  face  and  found  him  l^ing  dead.  This 
is  a  very  peculiar  case.  The  piece  that  fell  weighed  about  a  ton.  There 
was  no  bones  broken,  no  cuts,  or  bruise  given,  only  a  little  blue  spot  on 
the  side  of  the  neck.  The  inside  boss  promised  to  have  a  doctor  examine 
him,,  and  find  out  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  done. 

No. .38. — Julian  Krumm,  miner,  aged  forty-eight,  was  killed  November 
16,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  in  the  Mammoth  seam,  at  East  Sugar  Loaf.  The 
deceased  was  engaged  in  taking  out  pillars,  a  dangerous  task  in  such  a  high 
seam  as  this.  The  coal  is  full  of  slips,  which  cross  in  every  direction,  and 
to  add  to  the  danger,  the  place  is  verj"  wet.  It  has  pitch  enough  to  carry 
the  coal  down  to  the  car,  and,  with  careful  management,  this  coal  could 
have  been  taken  out  without  any  great  risk.  The  miner  is  not  required  to 
fire  many  blasts,  and,  with  good  judgment,  he  can  always  put  them  so  as 
to  bring  down  the  coal  without  exposing  himself.  But  this  day  this  man 
did  not  have  enough  coal  to  load  his  car  before  firing  a  blast.  Therefore 
he  asked  the  laborer  to  go  up  among  some  loose  rock  to  throw  a  few  lumps 
of  coal  down.  The  laborer  sensibly  refused,  when  the  miner  went  up  him- 
self, and  while  throwing  the  coal  down,  the  top  fell  and  killed  him. 

No.  42. — John  Lehr,  laborer,  aged  thirty,  was  killed  December  1,  by  a 
fall  of  slate  at  face  of  west  gangway,  in  B  seam,  at  West  Cross  Creek.  The 
gangway  at  this  point  was  in  a  fault ;  all  of  the  coal  had  been  squeezed  out? 
and  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  piece  of  tunnel,  with  a  leader  of  coal  about 
a  couple  of  inches  thick  on  the  bottom.  This  gangway  had  been  all  tim- 
bei'ed  to  within  six  feet  of  the  face.  John  Lloyd,  mine  boss,  had  been  in 
the  face  of  the  gangway  that  morning  and  ordered  it  to  be  squared  up,  and 
another  set  of  timbers  put  in  ;  not  because  he  thought  the  place  dangerous, 
but  that  he  wished  to  have  all  the  work  uniform.  John  Hoff"man,  miner  in 
charge,  said  that  the}'  had  fired  a  blast,  and  remained  out  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  giv^ethe  smoke  time  to  clear  awa}' ;  then  he  went  in  and  sounded 
the  roof,  and  considering  everything  safe,  called  the  laborers  in  to  load  the 
ear.  This  the  laborers  commenced  to  do,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  slate 
fell,  striking  the  deceased  on  the  head,  crushing  his  skull.  The  piece  that 
killed  this  man  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere.  Its  width  on  straight 
side  was  four  feet ;  length,  five  feet ;  over  the  curve,  six  feet ;  thickness  in 
center,  two  feet  ten  inches,  and  tapered  out  both  ways  to  nothing.  I  con- 
sider this  case  purely  accidental,  as  neither  the  miner  in  charge  or  the 
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mine  boss  could  detect  any  parting  in  the  toj)  until  the  piece  fell.  It  should 
impress  on  all  concerned  that  they  cannot  be  too  careful. 

No.  43. — Frederick  Meiss,  miner,  aged  twenty-six,  was  injured  by  a  piece 
of  the  dividing  slate  in  the  Mammoth  seam,  at  East  Crystal  Ridge,  Decem- 
ber 18,  and  died  the  same  evening.  Deceased  and  another  young  man  were 
working  this  breast  together.  The  breast  at  this  point  was  eight  3'ai'ds 
wide.  They  had  undermined  what  they  call  the  four-foot  slate,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  feet.  The  slate  in  some  of  these  places  is  very  hard  to  get 
down,  and,  to  avoid  much  blasting,  it  is  usually  undermined  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet ;  but  in  doing  that  it  needs  careful  watching  to  detect  any  slips 
and  cross  slips.  On  examining  this  place  I  found  two  slips  in  this  slate 
when  it  fell,  running  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  which  explains  the 
sudden  falling  of  this  piece.  Deceased  was  shoveling  the  coal  from  under 
the  slate,  while  his  partner  was  preparing  to  put  a  hole  in  above  it,  as  he 
had  sounded  it,  and  decided  that  they  could  not  get  it  down  without  a 
blast.  Suddenly  the  piece  fell,  crushing  Meiss  beneath  it.  Size  of  piece 
6'X7'Xn",  which  is  the  thickness  of  the  slate  at  this  special  point.  The 
duty  of  mine  bosses,  in  all  places,  is  to  examine  carefully  the  condition  of 
all  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead,  and  they  should  see  that  all  doubtful 
pieces  are  taken  down.  A  large  number  of  accidents  might  be  avoided  if 
this  matter  was  more  carefully  attended  to,  for  in  all  mines  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  men  who  need  constant  watching. 

No.  44. — George  Eelick,  laboi'er,  aged  thirt^'-three,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
of  clod  in  the  Wharton  seam,  at  Humboldt  No.  2,  December  10.  Deceased 
was  one  of  two  laborers  in  a  breast  working  with  one  George  J.  Michael. 
The  breast  was  only  nineteen  feet  wide,  but  had  a  bad  roof,  being  near  the 
surface.  It  had  one  row  of  props  in.  Where  the  clod  fell  there  were  only 
four  feet  from  the  clod  to  bench  of  coal.  There  was  a  parting  running  up 
through  the  coal  and  extending  into  the  roof,  which  accounted,  in  some 
degree,  for  its  sudden  fall  without  warning.  The  miner  testified  that  he 
had  not  noticed  the  parting,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  seen  until  the 
piece  fell.  He  should,  however,  have  taken  greater  precautions,  as  he  knew 
that  his  laborers  were  quite  ignorant  of  an}^  danger.  I  notified  the  mine 
boss  that  this  breast  had  to  be  double-timbered  or  stopped,  as  the  roof  is 
too  weak  to  be  held  up  with  props. 

No.  46. — Martin  Boasick,  laborer,  aged  thirty-three,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
of  coal  in  the  east  gangway  at  Highland,  No.  1,  inside  slope,  B  seam,  De- 
cember 29.  Deceased  was  one  of  four  laborers  working  in  said  gangway, 
which  is  timbered  in  some  places,  and  at  others  is  considered  safe  enough 
without  timbers.  The  mine  boss  ordered  the  miners  to  put  in  four  sets  of 
timbers,  about  ten  3'ards  from  face,  as  the  coal  was  getting  heav3^  The 
day  of  the  accident  the  two  miners  and  four  laborers  came  out  on  the 
morning  shift.  Some  of  tliem  were  blasting,  others  were  loading,  and  the 
others  were  making  room  for  the  first  set  of  timbers.  In  this  waj^  they 
had  intended  to  make  room  for  the  four  sets  of  timbers  at  once,  and  in 
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trying  to  do  so,  they  sadly  erred.  If  the  men  had  kept  working,  three  on 
each  shift  as  usual,  they  could  have  put  the  timbers  in  place  without  any 
great  risk,  as  the  coal  is  hard  and  strong,  but  when  they  commenced  to 
blast  the  sides,  thus  taking  out  the  natural  supports,  they  made  the  place 
extremely  dangerous.  This  morning  they  had  all  been  very  busy  at 
work,  not  thinking  much  of  anything  except  to  put  up  the  required  tim- 
bers in  the  least  possible  time.  They  must,  however,  have  had  some  mis- 
givings on  the  matter,  as  both  admitted  that  thej^  had  examined  the  coal 
and  decided  not  to  blast  any  more  until  the  first  set  was  in,  and  told  the 
laborers  to  load  the  loose  coal  so  that  they  could  get  the  timber  car  in. 
The  four  men  commenced  to  load,  but  before  the  car  was  one  third  loaded, 
the  coal  fell,  breaking  the  car,  and  instantly  killing  one  man,  while  two 
others  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  During  the  investigation  the  miners 
acknowledged  to  me,  that  their  reason  for  coming  out  together  was,  that 
they  could  put  in  the  timbers  much  easier  by  making  room  for  three  or  four 
sets  at  once  ;  and  again,  that  they  did  not  think  they  were  incurring  any 
risk  by  doing  so.  The  inside  bosses  should  see  that  their  men  take  all  due 
precautions.  The  mine  boss  in  this  case  was  not  aware  that  the  six  men 
were  out  until  the  accident  occurred,  as  he  had  not  visited  that  part  of  the 
mine  that  morning. 

^o.  41. — Edward  Mayer,  miner,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
of  benches  at  No.  6  Hazleton,  in  Mammoth  seam,  December  29.  Deceased 
and  a  young  man  named  William  Dince  were  opening  a  breast  about  ten 
feet  wide,  the  face  of  which  was  about  fifteen  feet  from  gangway.  The 
mine  boss  was  in  their  place  that  morning,  and  told  them  to  take  the 
benches  down,  as  they  were  heavy,  which  they  promised  to  dc.  He  passed 
there  again  before  noon,  and  found  Dince  trying  to  take  the  benches  down, 
and  when  he  reached  the  foot  of  slope  he  found  Mayer  sitting  down,  and 
told  him  to  go  in  and  assist  his  partner,  and  afterward  to  put  in  their  chute 
props.  Mayer  started  in,  and  about  the  same  time  a  trip  of  empty  cars 
was  taken  in,  and  one  car  was  left  at  this  place,  which  deceased  commenced 
to  load.  His  partner  sat  down  on  one  side  until  the  car  was  loaded.  Be- 
fore this  was  completed,  however,  the  piece  fell  and  struck  Mayer  on  the 
head,  crushing  it  fearfully.  Dince  testified  that  deceased  would  not  let 
him  take  the  piece  down  until  he  had  the  car  loaded.  The  miners  working 
in  adjoining  chambers  testified  that  they  had  repeatedly  warned  these  two 
men  of  their  danger.  The  last  time  they  were  warned,  deceased  answered  : 
"  We  will  take  it  down  as  soon  as  the  car  is  loaded."  The  mine  boss  in 
this  instance  should  have  stopped  their  cars  in  the  morning  until  the  place 
was  made  safe ;  then  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  taken  the  piece 
down,  and  the  danger  have  been  averted.  In  conclusion,  I  must  gay  that 
these  men  were  either  ignorant  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  coal  mining,  or 
else  reckless  in  the  extreme. 

By  Mine  Cars. 

Cars  have  always  been  a  great  source  of  danger  to  mine  operatives,  and 
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will  continue  to  be  so  to  some  extent ;  but  with  proper  care  and  attention 
from  all  concerned,  the  number  of  accidents  could  be  greatly  reduced.  The 
danger  is  increased  in  this  district  by  the  irregularities  of  the  coal  seams 
in  these  shallow  basins.  The  Buck  Mountain  and  Wharton  seams  are  gen- 
erally mined  by  a  series  of  runs,  and  counter  gangways,  as  they  are  neither 
flat  enough  to  run  cars  into,  or  have  pitch  enough  to  carry  the  coal  on 
sheets,  thus  making  it  very  laborious  and  dangerous  work  to  take  coal 
down  to  the  main  gangways.  Here  and  there  the^^  have  introduced  planes, 
with  very  good  results,  but  the  majority  of  places  cannot  do  this,  as  they 
would  be  cut  off  by  different  anticlinals.  Hence,  it  is  that  the  coal  must 
be  taken  down  by  the  gravity  roads  by  "  runners,"  as  they  are  termed. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  the  utmost  care  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  transporting  cars  on  these  "  runs,"  is  a  very  dangerous 
occupation,  and  to  partly  counteract  this,  the  inside  boss  should  enforce 
the  most  rigid  discipline  among  drivers,  runners,  and  door  boys.  No 
driver  or  laborer  should  ever  be  allowed  to  run  cars,  and  no  door  bo}'  should 
be  permitted  to  drive  the  mules  ;  as  in  doing  work  they  are  not  accustomed 
to,  they  are  running  extra  risks,  and  often  have  to  pay  a  severe  penalty. 
In  some  mines  in  this  district,  brakes  are  used  on  cars  instead  of  sprags, 
which  is  a  much  safer  plan  ;  with  a  good  brake  the  runner  can  ride  behind 
his  car  or  trip,  and  if,  by  any  accident  to  brakes,  they  get  beyond  his  con- 
trol, he  can  jump  down  and  let  them  go,  thus  escaping  injury.  But  in  using 
sprags  he  has  particular  places  to  put  them  in,  and  particular  places  to  take 
them  out,  causing  him  to  1)e  on  a  continual  run  to  catch  up  here  and  there 
for  the  purposes  named.  The  great  danger,  however,  occurs  when  some  of 
the  sprags  fall  out,  and  the  trip  commences  to  run  "  wild  ;"  then  the  runner 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  makes  a  dash 
past  the  cars,  so  as  to  reach  some  convenient  point  where  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  throw  in  more  sprags,  and  to  get  his  trip  under  control  again  ;  often 
in  doing  this  he  falls,  the  cars  pass  over  him,  and  another  unfortunate  is 
added  to  the  list  of  "  killed  by  mine  cars."  If  coal  companies  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  bring  their  coal  down  to  the  main  gangways  in  this 
way,  they  should  have  several  runners  for  each  run,  and  have  them  sta- 
tioned at  proper  places  so  they  could  sprag  the  cars  while  passing ;  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  boys  be  allowed  to  run  with  cars.  I  would 
add  here  that  the  safety  of  drivers  and  runners  depends,  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  mine  bosses.  They  should  see  that  roads  and  sides  of  roads  are 
kept  free  from  all  refuse,  and  that  the  miners  do  not  pile  it  up  on  the  sides 
of  gangways  opposite  their  breasts,  as  many  a  driver  boy  has  lost  his  life 
by  being  tripped  in  such  places,  and  the  cars  running  over  him.  Drivers 
and  runners  should  never  take  umecessary  risks  with  cars.  Any  boy  doing 
so  should  be  discharged. 

No.  27. — Thomas  McCabe,  a  driver,  aged  fourteen,  was  fatally  injured  at 
Room  Run,  September  9.  The  deceased  was  employed  to  drive  on  the  slate 
bank,  and  while  taking  out  a  trip  of  cars,  riding  in  front,  he  discovered  that 
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the  latches  were  turned  wrong;  he  jumped  down  to  correct  them,  and  in 
doing  so  fell,  was  caught  by  the  cars  and  injured  so  severel}^  that  he  died 
the  same  evening. 

No.  29. — William  Elliot,  a  dumper,  aged  twent3'-three,  was  fatally  injured 
at  Hollywood  breaker,  October  8,  being  caught  between  a  car  and  the  gate 
on  the  breaker  trestling.  He  had  dumped  a  car  of  slate  into  the  slate 
chute,  twenty  feet  below  the  coal  chute,  and  while  partly  in  the  chute 
loosening  a  piece  of  slate  that  had  been  jammed,  he  was  caught  by  the  car 
and  squeezed  against  the  iron  gate.  There  are,  in  the  engine-house  at  this 
place,  two  engineers,  one  hoisting  coal  from  bottom  of  slope  No.  1,  and  the 
other  hoisting  from  foot  of  said  trestling  the  coal  that  comes  from  slope 
No.  2,  and  from  the  stripping.  They  were  signaled  by  different  raps  on 
the  same  rapper,  which  caused  the  mistake.  Mike  Younkle,  an  Italian  boy 
seventeen  years  old,  said  his  duty  was  to  take  off  the  tickets  from  the  cars, 
and  give  the  necessary  signals  to  the  engineers  ;  said  he  had  never  made 
any  mistakes  in  his  signals.  He  explained,  that  two  raps  start  No.  1,  and 
that  three  raps  start  No.  2,  and  was  very  positive  that  he  gave  the  correct 
raj)S  this  time.  The  engineer  said  that  he  generally  understood  the  sig- 
nals, but  sometimes  they  were  indistinct;  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  engineer  made  this  mistake,  as  he  was  not  positive  in  his  assertions. 
The  engineer  is  a  man  of  twenty-five  years'  experience,  and  considered  trust- 
worthy. They  had  been  running  one  3'ear  with  only  one  signal  (or  rapper) 
for  two  engineers,  which  was  very  wrong.  Every  engineer  should  have  a 
separate  signal,  and  that  put  close  enough  to  him  so  mistakes  might  be 
avoided.  I  ordered  separate  signals  arranged,  which  order  was  complied 
with  forthwith. 

No.  31. — George  Bruce,  door  tender,  aged  twelve,  was  injured  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  No.  2,  October  29,  and  died  the  same  evening.  He  was  hired  to 
tend  a  door  near  foot  of  run  ;  all  drivers  had  to  keep  their  cars  under  con- 
trol, and  have  them  stopped  unless  he  gave  them  the  signal  to  come  on.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  accident  occurred  he  was  eating  a  lunch,  when  a 
party  outside  called  "  all  right,"  he  got  up  and  opened  his  door,  and  went 
to  meet  the  driver,  after  giving  him  the  signal.  The  driver  came  on,  and 
while  passing,  met  deceased  about  thirty  feet  inside  of  door.  While  walk- 
ing back  by  side  of  cars,  the  little  fellow  fell,  and  was  dragged  by  the  cars 
over  to  the  door,  where  they  went  over  him,  mangling  him  fearfull}'.  He 
spoke  sensibly  to  the  last,  saying  that  his  uncle,  the  mine  boss,  had  given 
him  positive  instructions  not  to  go  away  from  his  door.  Probably  if  he 
had  obeyed  instructions,  he  would  be  alive  to-day. 

No.  84. — Charles  Tyson,  a  footman,  aged  twenty -two,  was  fatally  injured 
by  mine  cars  at  Oak  Dale,  No.  2,  October  14,  and  died  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  same  month.  He  was  at  his  work  at  bottom  of  said  slope,  standing  in 
front  of  a  loaded  car,  when  the  empty  car  came  down  on  the  wrong  track 
through  a  misplaced  switch.  He  was  knocked  down  and  had  his  head 
jammed  between  the  cars.     There  are  a  pair  of  spring  latches  near  the  bot- 
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torn  of  said  slope,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  piece  of  coal  got  between  them 
and  rails.  In  so  far  as  the  misplacement  of  the  latches  was  concerned,  this 
accident  might  not  have  been  prevented  ;  3^et  had  the  deceased  instead  of 
standing  before  the  car  been  in  the  place  prepared  for  footmen,  his  life 
might  not  have  been  lost. 

No.  37. — Daniel  Price,  slate  picker,  aged  eleven,  was  killed  November  6, 
at  No.  4  breaker,  Lansford.  The  boy  was  engaged  at  shoveling  slate  in 
said  breaker  at  this  time ;  and  the  pockets  becoming  full,  he  took  it  on 
himself  to  go  and  tell  the  loader  to  empty  it.  When  the  Itttle  fellow  was 
next  seen  he  was  under  the  cars  dead.  Nobody  saw  him  falling,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  he  started  to  cross  the  track  on  a  plank  standing  above 
the  road  about  eight  feet,  and  that  he  fell,  being  either  killed  by  the  fall,  or 
was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  cars.  At  the  inquest  it  was  found 
that  boys  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  any  errands  at  this  breaker.  Their 
work  is  to  pick  slate,  and  shovel  it  into  pockets.  The  jury,  at  the  inquest, 
found  that  •'  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  being  run  over  by  mine  cars  at 
a  place  he  had  no  business  whatever  to  be  at."'  The  screen  bosses  should 
see  that  these  little  fellows  are  properly"  cared  for,  and  not  allowed  to  roam 
around  different  parts  of  the  breakers.  The  screen-rooms  are  the  only 
places  where  the}'  should  be  allowed  to  go  to. 

No.  40. — John  Younkle.  a  pump  boy,  aged  eighteen,  was  found  in  a  dying 
condition  near  foot  of  Laurel  Hill  slope,  November  26.  He  was  hired  to 
run  the  pump,  but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  enough  work  for  him  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief.  It  is  not  positively  known  how  this  bo}^  came  to  his 
death,  as  nobody  saw  the  accident.  It  is  supposed  that  he  jumped  on  a 
loaded  trip  and  fell  between  the  cars  in  some  manner.  It  is  the  duty  of 
mine  bosses  to  send  these  boys  home  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  stay  at 
their  own  work.  Certainly  parents  would  much  rather  have  them  dis- 
charged than  sent  home  on  stretchers. 

No.  45. — Neal  O'Donnell,  a  dumper,  aged  thirteen,  was  injured  at  No.  2 
breaker,  Cross  Creek,  December  17,  and  died  the  same  evening.  No  per- 
son saw  this  accident,  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  caught  by  the  car 
while  taking  off  the  ticket  before  it  reached  the  dump.  He  was  terribly 
mangled,  his  thigh  bone  being  fractured,  the  knee  joint  crushed,  muscles 
of  leg  lacerated,  and  other  injuries  sustained  around  body.  He  was  unable 
to  give  any  account  of  the  accident,  and,  as  no  other  person  was  near  at 
the  time,  we  have  only  to  guess  at  it,  feeling  certain,  however,  that  he  was 
killed  by  mine  cars. 

Kxploslou  of  CH4:  Gas. 

Nos.  32  and  33. — Daniel  J.  Davis  and  John  D.  Davis,  miners,  aged  re- 
spectively twenty-eight  and  thirty,  were  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of 
fire  damp  in  the  Mammoth  seam.  No.  4,  Lansford,  October  27.  The  first 
named  died  the  same  evening,  John  D.  Davis  died  after  great  suffering 
November  16.  The  particulars  in  this  case  are  as  follows  :  These  two  men 
worked  together  in  breast  No.  63,  on  west  side  of  said  slope.     The  coal  in 
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this  and  adjoining  breasts  is  sixty  feet  thick,  and  has  an  angle  of  Y3°.  The 
coal  in  all  these  chambers  is  very  free,  in  No.  63  especially  so.  All  of  these 
chambers  generate  large  quantities  of  fire  damp.  On  account  of  the  free 
coal  and  the  large  amount  of  gas,  thej^  were  worked  with  safety  lamps. 
Their  mode  of  ventilating  here  is  by  carr3dng  a  manway  on  each  side  of 
breast,  so  the  air  can  go  up  one  side  and  come  down  the  other.  But  on 
account  of  steep  pitch  and  free  coal,  their  man  ways  are  not  as  large  as  de- 
sirable, but  I  must  admit  that  they  cannot  be  made  much  larger  with  safety 
to  the  men  traveling  up  and  down.  The  ventilation  in  this  mine  is  the  best  I 
in  this  district ;  when  I  measured,  I  found  thirty-five  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  traveling  near  the  face  of  said  west  gangwa3^  and  equally 
as  much  on  the  east  side.  Owing  to  existing  circumstances  here,  the  mana- 
gers had  given  orders,  sometime  before  the  explosion,  that  all  miners  in 
breasts  had  to  work  with  safety  lamps  exclusively.  But  from  all  the  tes- 
timony I  heard  at  my  investigation  of  the  accident,  it  seems  that  deceased 
men  had  repeatedly  violated  the  orders,  though  unknown  to  any  of  the 
mine  officials.  The  same  fact  was  developed  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  as 
to  the  cause  of  John  D.  Davis'  death.  During  my  investigation,  a  witness 
named  James  Dale  testified,  under  oath,  that  he  "  saw  Daniel  J.  Davis  using 
a  naked  light,"  and  that  he  spoke  to  him  about  it.  Before  the  coroner, 
John  T.  Welding  testified  that  Daniel  J.  Davis  and  he  worked  in  tht  man- 
ways  of  said  breast  with  naked  lights  a  few  days  before  the  explosion. 
But  John  D.  Davis,  one  of  the  burned  men,  gave  me  the  most  decisive 
testimony  on  the  Monday  following  the  explosion.  He  said  that  they 
were  putting  in  a  length  of  manway  that  morning,  and  were  doing  it  with 
the  lights  of  their  safety  lamps  ;  that  he  went  down  for  some  slabs,  and  when 
he  came  back  Dan  J.  Davis  was  working  with  a  naked  light,  and  when  he  rep- 
rimanded him  for  it,  (at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  he  had  been 
burned  twice,  and  that  he  should  take  ever}'  precaution  to  avoid  being  burned 
again,)  Dan  answered  :  "  You  seem  to  be  greatly  afraid."  He  (John)  went 
down  again  for  more  slabs,  and  when  in  the  cross-cut  getting  them,  the  gas 
exploded,  burning  both  men  severely,  and  blowing  them  down  the  manway. 
Davis  also  stated  that  there  was  no  gas  in  their  place  that  morning  as  far 
as  they  could  reach,  as  he  saw  Dan  examining  it,  but  that  they  could  not 
go  back  to  the  top,  as  it  was  too  dangerous  on  account  of  coal  falling.  The 
finding  of  the  jury  in  John  D.  Da^as'  case  was  :  "  That  the  deceased,  John 
D.  Davis,  came  to  his  death  b}'  an  explosion  of  gas,  ignited  by  a  naked 
light,  in  the  hands  of  D.  J.  Davis ;  said  D.  J.  Davis  using  a  naked  light, 
contrary  to  strict  orders  of  mine  oflicials." 

There  have  been  improvements  made  in  ventilating  this  mine,  which  will 
insure  greater  safety  to  men  employed.  These  improvements  are  described 
in  the  proper  place  in  this  report. 

Premature  Blasts. 

No.  22. — Martin  Dominsky,  miner,  aged  fort^-two,  was  injured  August 
5,  in  B  seam,  at  Sandy  Run,  and  died  while  being  taken  home.     Deceased 
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had  gone  to  the  mines  very  early  this  day  to  get  coal  ready  b}-  seven  o'clock. 
He  had  fired  one  blast,  and  was  firing  another  when  he  met  his  death.  He 
had  tried  the  latter  blast  once  before,  and  had  gone  back  to  fire  it  again, 
and  was  but  a  few  feet  away  when  the  blast  went  off,  with  the  result  stated. 
I  must  say  here  that  I  believe  the  mine  bosses  should  be  censured  for 
giving  places  to  mine  to  such  men  as  the  above.  By  the  appearance  of  de- 
ceased's breast  he  was  more  fit  to  dig  clay  than  mine  coal ;  and  I  am  sony 
to  say  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  such  men  mining  in  this  district,  and 
the  same  ma}^  be  said  of  every  other  district  in  the  anthracite  coal  region. 
No  man  should  be  hired  for  such  dangerous  business  without  the  required 
qualifications.  The  more  intelligent  our  miners  are  the  less  accidents  we 
have  to  record. 

Miscellaneous  Inside. 

Xo.  41. — William  Fishburn,  miner,  aged  fifty-three,  was  injured  November 
29,  in  the  Wharton  seam.  No.  5  slope,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  died  the  following 
night.  Deceased  was  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  engaged  in  retimbering 
old  chambers  through  which  No.  5  slope  had  been  opened.  He  had  charge 
of  this  work  from  commencement  of  said  slope,  and  should  have  known 
how  to  do  it  with  safety  to  himself  and  the  men  under  his  charge.  In  the 
breast,  where  the  accident  occurred,  they  had  put  in  four  new  props,  which 
were  of  good  size ;  then  they  had  to  take  out  three  old  ones,  which  were 
too  near  the  road.  One  was  taken  out  successfully,  and  deceased  was 
taMng  out  the  second,  when  the  loose  slate  on  the  upper  side  slid  down ; 
and  it  appears  that  it  struck  the  props  sidewise,  and  knocked  out  the  four 
new  ones.  One  of  these  props  caught  him  when  he  was  jumping  back,  and 
knocked  him  down  on  the  rails,  breaking  his  back,  and  otherwise  injuring 
him.  These  new  props  could  not  have  been  properly  fastened,  else  they 
could  not  have  been  displaced  by  such  a  small  rush  of  slate.  One  of  them 
properly  fastened  would  have  been  able  to  stand  the  whole  shock.  The  inside 
boss,  Robert  Fishburn,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  had  told  him  a  few  days 
before,  that  he  should  be  careful  to  brace  his  new  props  before  he  took  out 
the  old  ones  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  orders.  The 
deceased  had  worked  in  the  mines  from  boyhood,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  competent  miners  employed  by  the  company. 

Miscellaneous  Outside. 

No.  25. — Andrew  Robsach,  aged  twenty,  an  outside  laborer  at  the  Holly- 
wood stripping,  was  killed,  September  3,  by  falling  into  an  abandoned 
breast.  Deceased,  with  other  laborers,  was  engaged  in  clearing  awaj^  the 
loose  ground  from  the  outcrop  of  the  Mammoth,  when  suddenly  a  large 
piece  slid  away  under  his  feet,  carrying  him  along  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 
It  had  been  raining  for  a  few  days,  making  the  ground  loose  and  soft. 
Knowing  that  fact,  there  should  have  been  more  care  taken. 

No.  39. — Patrick  Sharp,  slate  picker,  aged  twelve,  was  found  dead  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  coal  screens  in  the  Hauto  screen  building,  November 
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25.  He  was  engaged  this  day  as  usual  at  picking  slate,  and  his  absence 
was  not  discovered  until  his  body  was  found  by  the  boy  who  oils  the  nia- 
chiner}^  It  appears  that  the  boy  wanted  to  go  out  of  the  building  unseen 
by  the  boss^  and  for  that  purpose  he  undertook  to  go  out  through  a  very 
dangerous  way.  There  is  no  kind  of  traveling  way  in  that  direction,  but 
there  happens  to  be  a  gas  pipe  crossing  above  the  screen,  and  he  risked  and 
lost  his  life  by  trying  to  slide  down  said  pipe.  Under  said  pipe  there  are 
two  chutes  leading  into  screen,  and  he  must  have  fallen  into  one  of  them 
before  he  could  reach  the  place  where  he  was  found.  The  boy  must  have 
been  drowned  before  he  ever  reached  the  screen,  as  there  are  two  large 
streams  of  water  running  into  the  chutes,  and  from  the  point  where  both 
connect  to  the  mouth  of  the  screen,  a  distance  of  eight  feet,  it  is  closed,  so 
that  the  water  is  confined  to  take  the  coal  into  screen,  and  through  this 
water  he  must  have  passed.  This  is  an  accident  that  no  person  could  pro- 
vide against.  I  examined  the  building,  and  found  it  as  safe  as  such  build- 
ings can  be  made.  These  little  fellows  will  climb  over  almost  anything 
when  they  want  to  avoid  the  eye  of  the  boss.  The  coroner's  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  of  •'  accidental  death." 
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TABLE  No.  "t. —  A  list  of  accidents  resulting  in  death  in  the  South  District  of  Lu- 

the  year  ending 


Jan.       7 

18 
19 
19 
25 
26 

Feb.     26 

April     8 

20 


May      14 

16 
25 

27 
June  11 
July      8 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Names  of  Persons 
Killed. 


Michael  Karricks, 
Michael  Dowling, 
Charles  Dime,  .  . 
Manus  Oaunon,  . 
John  Jones,  .  . 
Miles  Frey,    .   .   . 

James  McConnell, 
James  Neasy,  .  . 
Dennis  McGuire, 
Will,  (Polander,) 
Neal  Boyle.  .  .  . 
Frank  Boyle,    .   . 

Patrick  Duflfy, 
Lennest  Anthony, 
Frank  Boyle,  .  . 
Gowen  Gifl'ord,  . 
Septimus  Jones,  . 
Andrew  Peter,     . 

Charles  Sweeny, 
Hugh  Burns,     .    . 
Albert  Thomas,    . 
Martin  Dominsky, 
Condy  Conner, 
Casper  Brush, 
Andrew  Kobsach, 
Prank  Comisky,  . 
Thomas  McCabe, 
William  McLoughl 
George  Bruce, 

David  Thomas,     . 
William  Elliot,    . 
Daniel  J.  Davis, 
John  D.  Davis,    . 
Charles  Tyson,     . 

James  McGarvey, 
Enoch  Sniitli,  .  . 
Daniel  Price,  .  . 
Julian  Krumm,  . 
Patrick  Sharp, 
John  Younkle,     . 

William  Fishburn, 
William  Lehr, 
Frederick  Meiss, 
George  Eelick,     . 
Neal  O'Donnell, 
Martin  Boasick.  . 
Edward  Mayer,    . 


Occupation. 


Laborer, 

Miner, 

Footman, 

Miner,  .   . 

Laborer, 

Pumpman, 

Roadman,  . 
Miner,  . 
Slate  picker 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .   . 
Driver,     . 

Laborer, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Miner,  .   . 
Laborer, 

Driver,     . 
Miner,  .   . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .   . 

do.       .   . 

do.       .    . 
Laborer, 

do. 
Driver,     . 
Laborer, 
Door  boy. 

Miner,  .   . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .   . 
do.       .   . 
Footman, 

Laborer, 
Miner,  .   . 
Slate  picker 
Miner,  .   .    . 
Slate  picker 
Pump  boy. 


Miner,  .   .    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .   .    . 
Laborer, 
Dump  boy, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .   .   . 


6 
< 

o 

•a 

a 

.a 
a, 

O 

23 

25 

1 

1 

40 

1 

3 

19 

42 

1 

4 

35 

'  1 

"  1 

13 

25 

16 

23 

40 

40 

27 

_ 

15 

40 

1 

4 

28 

1 

3 

42 

1 

4 

40 

1 

4 

54 

1 

6 

20 

.  . 

31 

1 

5 

14 

30 

1 

1 

13 

50 

1 

5 

23 

28 

1 

5 

30 

1 

6 

22 

. 

24 

57 

3 

13 

48 

3 

10 

18 

53 

1 

30 

1 

26 

33 

13 

33 

27 

17 

60 

Names  of  Collieries. 


Mount  Pleasant,     .    .   . 
Cranberry,        .... 
Council  Ridge,    .... 
East  Sugar  Loaf,    .    . 

Tresckow 

Oak  Dale, 

Room  Run,    

Milnesville, 

Sugar  Loaf, 

East  Crystal  Ridge,  .   . 

Harleigh, 

Ebervale, 

East  Sugar  Loaf,    .    .    . 

Laurel  Hill, 

Cross  Creek,  .... 
Spring  Mountain,      .   . 

Cross  Creek, 

Ebervale, 

Yorktown, 

Oak  Dale,      

Yorktown, 

Sandy  Run,      

Tresckow,     

Cranberry, 

Hollywood, 

Eckley, 

Room  Run,    .    .    . 
Hazleton  Mine,  .... 
Mount  Pleasant,     .    .    . 

Upper  Lehigh,    .... 
Hollywood  Breaker, 
Lansford,  No.  4,    .    .    . 
do.                 ... 
Oak  Dale, 

Cross  Creek,     

Highland,      

Lansford,  No.  4,  .  .  . 
East  Sug.ar  Loaf,  .  .  . 
Hauto  Screen  Building, 
Laurel  Hill, 

Mount  Pleasant,  .  .  . 
West  Cross  Creek,  .  . 
East  Crystal  Ridge,  .   . 

Humboldt, 

Drifton, 

Highland,      

Hazleton,  No.  6,        .    . 


Killed,    .       .  .   . 
Fatally  injured, 
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zerne  and  Carbon  counties,  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each,  for 
December  31,  1881. 


Remarks  on  tlie  Causes  of  Accidents. 


Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof;  (lied  in  five  days, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal;  died  in  four  days, 

Killed  by  a  runaway  car  on  slope,  caused  by  broken  link,     .   .    .   . 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, ...       

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,        .    .  

Fatally  injured;  cauglit  between  cross-head  and  cylinder-head  of 
pump, 

Killed  by  being  run  over  by  locomotive  on  surface, 

Fatally  injured  by  battery  giving  away,  being  crushed  by  the  coal. 

Fatally  injured;  caught  in  a  screen,  .    .    . 

Strained  himself  by  lifting  a  lump  of  coal;  died  in  two  days,    .    . 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  off  mule  and  getting  entangled  in  har- 
ness, &c.,  

Fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Injured  fatally  by  a  fall  of  top  coal;  died  next  day, 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  under  mine  cars, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  gangway,    .   .  

Instantly  killed  by  a  runaway  car  on  slope,  caused  by  breaking  of 
rope, .   .    .    . 

Killed  by  a  prop  falling  on  him,  caused  by  car  jumping  ofl'  track. 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  clod, 

Fatally  Injured  by  premature  blast, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  into  an  abandoned  breast  frjm  surface, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,         .       .  

Fatally  injured;  fell  under  mine  car,  and  died  next  day, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  gangway,       .    .       .       

Fatally  injured  by  falling  under  a  trip  of  cars;  died  the  same  even- 
ing,       

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Injured  fatally;  caught  between  car  and  gate  on  trestling,  .  .  .  . 
)  These  two  men  were  fatally  burnt  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp; 

\     DanielJ.  Davis  died  same  evening;  John  .J.  Davis  died  Nov.  16, 

Fatally  injured  by  mine  cars;  died  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
month,         

Instantly  killed  by  fall  of  slate, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal,  .    .  

Killed  by  falling  under  mine  cars  near  breaker, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal 

Found  dead  at  the  mouth  of  a  counter-screen, ,     .    .    . 

Found  fatally  injured  ou  branch  near  slope;  died  while  being  taken 
home,  

Fatally  injured  by  a  prop;  died  the  same  evening, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  near  face  of  gangway, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  dividing  slate,  

Was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  clod,  

Fatally  injured  by  falling  under  mine  car, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  gangway, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal,         


<u   O 
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Explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 

Fallsof  coal  and  roof, 

By  mine  cars, 

Premature  blast,     .    .       .    .  .... 

Miscellaneous,  underground, 

Miscellaneous,  on  surface, 
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TABL.E  No.  5, — A  list  of  serious,  but  non-fatal,  accidents  in  the  South  District  of 

the  year  ending 


Ci 

a> 

■c 

o 

o 

Date. 

o 

V 

a 

S 

3 

!z! 

Jan. 

3 

1 

3 

2 

7 

3 

9 

4 

12 

5 

17 

6 

17 

7 

17 

8 

17 

9 

17 

10 

25 

11 

28 

12 

31 

13 

Feb. 

7 

14 

7 

15 

11 

16 

14 

17 

17 

18 

17 

19 

18 

20 

18 

21 

21 

22 

March  8 

23 

9 

24 

12 

25 

15 

26 

17 

27 

18 

28 

21 

29 

21 

30 

21 

31 

21 

32 

22 

33 

23 

34 

23 

35 

25 

36 

April 

12 

37 

19 

38 

26 

39 

29 

40 

May 

7 

41 

7 

42 

16 

43 

16 

44 

16 

45 

16 

46 

16 

47 

30 

48 

30 

49 

July 

2 

50 

13 

51 

22 

52 

25 

53 

29 

54 

Aug. 

4 

55 

Names  of  Persons  Injured. 


Joseph  Newton,  .   .   .  . 

John  Glynn,     

John  I'upco,     

Morgan  Davis,     .    .   .    . 

Patrick  McGinley,  .  . 
Owen  R.  Evans,  .  .  .  . 
Adam  Peuser,  .       .   .   . 

A.  J.  Shares, 

Peter  Carr, 

D.  S.  Higgins,     .    .    .   . 

Michal  Ulca 

Franklin  Saunders,  .   . 

Franklin  Westfleld,  .  . 
Joseph  R.  Roberts,    .   . 

Peter  Sweeney,    .   .   .   . 

James  McGee,  ... 

John  Schiedy, 

John  Brogan, 

John  Bicks, 

Patrick  Judge,  .  .  .  . 
John  Jones,  .    .   .   . 

Alexander  Gibson,     .   . 

Adam  Larrich,  .  .  .  . 
John  McGehan,  .  .  .  . 
Hugh  Bower,  .... 
John  Gallagher,  .  .  .  , 
Fred  Snyder,  .  . 
William  Drusher,  .  .  . 
John  Bogle,  mine  boss, 
John  Fawkes,  .  .  .  . 
James  Evans,  .  .  .  . 
James  O'Donnell,  .   .   . 

John  Barret,  .  ,  .  .  . 
NealO'Donnell,  .  .  . 
Isaac  Whitehead,    .    .   . 

Daniel  Butler, 

Hugh  Densmore,  .  .  . 
John  Kenny 

Hugh  McGeehan,    .    . 
William  Davis,    .    .   .   . 
Daniel  Griffith,    .    .    .    . 
Joseph  Renylck,  .   .   .   . 

John  Stack, 

Andrew  Stack,  .  .  .  . 
Mathew  Wylle,  .  .  .  . 
Anthony  Deighton,  .  . 
John  H.  Welliver,  .  . 
John  Baund, 

Micliael  Jose,    .... 
Michael  Moore,    .   .    .   . 
Micliael  Verisho,     .    .    . 
Fred  Neyer, 

Evan  Jenkins,  .  .  .  . 
William  N  abler,      .   .   . 

James  O'Hara,     .   .   .    . 


Names  of  Collieries, 


Sugar  Loaf, 

Hazleton,  No.  6,  ... 
Mount  Pleasant,  .... 
West  Cross  Creek,  .   .   . 

Spring  Mountain,  No.  5, 
Tresckow,  No.  6,     .   .   . 

do.  do.      .    .    . 

Cross  Creek,  No.  1,    .   . 

do.  do.      .    . 

do.  do.  .  . 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 
Room  Run, 

Middle  Cross  Creek,  .  . 
Coleraine,  No.  2,     .   .   . 

Eckley,  No.  5,  .   .   . 

Sugar  Loaf, 

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  4,  . 
Cross  Creek,  No.  3,     . 

Cross  Creek,  No.  2,     .   . 

Humboldt, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  9,  . 
do.  do.     . 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  .  .  . 
Ebervale,  No.  3,  .   .    .    . 

Cranberry,      

Highland,  No.  2,     .   .   . 

Cranberry,     

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  2,  . 
Panther  Creek,  No.  5,  . 

do.  do.    . 

do.  do.    . 

do.  do.    . 

Ebervale,  No.  2,  .   .   .   . 

Yorktown, 

Room  Run, 

Room  Run,      

Sugar  Loaf, 

Hazleton,  No.  3,     ... 

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  2,    . 

Cranberry,      

Room  Run,  No.  1,  . 
East  Sugar  Loaf,     .    .    . 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  1, 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.                   do. 
Tresckow, 

Hazleton,  No.  6,      ... 

Milnesville, 

Buck  Mountain,  .... 
Eckley,  No.  5, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  4,  . 
Sugar  Loaf, 

Ebervale, 
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Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each,  for 
December  31,  1881. 


Kemarks  on  Extent  and  Cause  of  Accident. 


Was  severely  injured  by  being  struck  by  a  fragment  of  pulley  that 
rolled  down  the  slope,  which  fell  from  the  hands  of  a  pumpman, 

Was  struck  on  side  of  body  by  piece  of  coal  and  considerably  bruised, 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,     ...  .... 

Was  seriously  hurt  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  he  was  driving  an  air- 
hole up  the  pitch,  and  went  up  with  his  safety-lamp  to  examine 
the  place,  wbi'e  his  laborer  followed  him  wltli  his  naked  lamp 
and  flreil  the  gas,         

Hail  his  thigh  broken  by  mine  car  while  walking  up  the  run,    .    . 
^  Both  men  were  seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  while  making  < 
\     new  plane  in  Wharton  seam,     ...  .    .   .  ) 

i  These  three  men  were  on  locomotive  pushing  a  train  of  cars,  one  i 

>     of  which  got  off  the  track,  throwing  the  engine  off  also,  cans-  < 

5     ing  the  iKiiler  to  leak,  scalding  and  injuring  the  men ( 

Thigh  bone  fractured  by  falling  from  scaffold  nt  Pea  chute,  .    . 

Arm  broken  and  ankle  sprained  by  falling  oft"  pulley  belt,  which 
was  slipping, 

Severely  cut  on  head  by  falling  a  distance  of  28  feet  down  slope,    . 

Dangerously  injured  by  blast  blowing  through  pillar,  miner  in 
next  chamlier  neglecting  to  give  the  usual  warning,     ... 

Seriously  injured  by  cars  jumping  oft"  the  track  and  squeezing  him 
against  props. . 

Had  his  arm  fractured  by  falling  a  distance  of  eight  feet  at  breaker, 

Severely  bruised  by  falling  under  truck  on  slope,      ... 

Leg  fractured  by  a  runaway  car  on  slope,  caused  by  mistake  of  top- 
man,  .    .  

Leg  fractured  and  badly  cut  otherwise  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Arm  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  clod  iu  the  Wharton  seam, 

Dangerously  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  his  breast,         

Collar  bone  broken  and  otherwise  severely  injured  by  falling  un- 
der cars,       

Crushed  between  car  and  prop  on  slope  and  badly  bruised,    .   .    .    . 

Eye  seriously  injured  by  being  struck  by  a  spike  bar, 

Collar  bone  fractured  by  being  caught  between  car  and  door,      .    . 

Leg  fractured  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Severely  cut  on  wrist  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Leg  fractured  below  knee  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

(These  three  men  were  severely  burnt  by  an  explosion  of  fire- S 
I      damp  while  clearing  the  gas  from  a  chamber, J 

Severely  injured  by  being  blown  from  chute  to  gangway  by  same 
explosion,  .   .  .  

Seriously  injured  by  falling  into  an  abandoned  breast, 

Squeezed  between  car  and  prop;  not  considered  dangerous,     .   .   . 

Leg  fractured  below  knee  and  otherwise  seriously  injured  by  a  fall 
ofcoal,      ...  

Severely  injured  by  being  caught  between  a  car  and  a  prop,  .       .   . 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  top-coal, 

Arm  fractured  and  otherwise  injured  by  being  squeezed  between 
car  and  prop  on  slope,      

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal, .    .  .    . 

Caught  between  cars  at  bottom  of  slope  and  severely  injured,  .   . 

Collar  bone  broken  ;  caused  by  jumping  on  moving  cars, 

Seriously  injured;  caught  between  mine  cars, 

1  r 

I  These  five  men  were  slightly  burnt  and  otherwise  injured  by  au  | 
y  explosion  of  flre-d;;mp,  gas  being  fired  by  an  oversight  of  one  .^ 
I      of  the  l)Hrnt  men, j 


Leg  fractured  by  a  piece  of  coal  while  putting  a  set  of  timber  in 
place,  

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Hip  dislocated  by  falling  under  cars  in  gangway, 

Arm  fractured  and  otherwise  injured  by  falling  in  breaker,  .    .    .    . 

Seriouslv  injured  by  being  knocked  down  by  car  while  attempting 
to  cross  bottom  of  slope, .    .    . 

Arm  fractured;  slipped  on  turnout  and  cars  passing  over  it,     .   .   , 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  a  steam-pipe  he  was  moving  fall- 
ing on  it, 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  top-coal  on  arm  and  hip, 
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TABL,E  No.  5.— 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Names  of  Persoxs  Injuued. 


Names  of  Collieries. 


James  Maloy, Lattimer,    .   .   . 

Michael  Rogers, j  Hazleton  No.  6, 

George  Sliattoniclc, ;  Hollywood,    .   . 

William  Jackson,       

Manus  Connalian, 

Patrick  Rodgers, 

William  McLougliliii, 

George  Snyder, 

Patrick  Bonner, 


Upper  Lthigh  No.  4, 
Cross  Creek  No.  2.     . 


Hazleton  mine,  inside  slope, 
Hazleton  mine,  inside  slope, 
Hazleton  mine,  inside  slope, 
Hazleton  mine,  inside  slope. 


John  Bushrock, -    •    •  I  Hollywood, 


William  E.  Davis, 
Hugh  McManaman, 
Hugh  Gillespie,   .   . 
Patrick  Fried,     .    . 


Richard  Thomas,  .  . 
Andrew  Brislin,  .  . 
John  Bonner,  .... 
Vincent  Mirusky, 
Cornelius  O'Donnell, 
Evan  J.  Williams, 


Philip  Lewis,  (lire  boss, ) 
John  J.  Davis,     


John  O'Donnell, 


John  Dudley,    .   . 
John  O'Donnell, 


Gowen,  .  .  .  . 
Highland  No.  1, 
Oak  D-^le  No.  2, 
Tresckow,   .   .   . 


Room  Run  No.  3,     .    . 
Cross  Creek  No.  1, 
Cranberry.  .    .    . 

Ebervale  No.  5,  .  .  . 
Eckley  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 
Upper  Lehigh  No.  4, 

Panther  Creek  No.  4, 
Panther  Creek  No.  4, 

Mount  Pleasant,      .   . 


Hazleton  No.  3,   . 
Cross  Creek  No.  1, 


Humphrey  Eva, '  East  Sugar  Loaf, 

Henry  Polonia, East  Sugar  Loaf, 

Thomas  Gallagher, i  Ebervale  No.  2,    . 

John  Bodner, '  Upper  Lehigh, 


Michael  VerisUy, I  Buck  Mountain,  .    .    .   . 

.lames  McHugh, I  Hauto  Screen  Building, 

Harry  Ehler, i  Lausford  No.  5,       .    .    . 

Joseph  Louseau,        Sandy  Run, 
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Remarks  on  Extent  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


Seriously  Injured  by  being  thrown  under  cars  by  a  plank  he  was 
sitting  on  coming  in  contact  with  them, 

Thigh  dislocated  and  badly  bruised  on  body  by  a  fall  of  coal,  .    .    . 

Pell  into  an  old  breast  on  surface,  his  lamp  igniting  his  clothes, 
and  seriously  burned  before  he  could  be  taken  out, 

Collar  bone  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal,     . 

Had  two  of  his  ribs  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal,      

~1  These  four  men  were  driving  a  proving  hole  and  starting  a  1 
I  gangway  at  bottom  of  said  slope,  and  were  standing  around  | 
Y  the  bottom;  while  a  car  was  being  hoisted, one  of  the  main  )» 
I       links  broke,   leaving   the  car  back;  the  coal   from  which   | 

J       struck  and  seriously  injured  the  men,   ....  ...       J 

Seriously  injured ;  being  caught  by  a  platform  while  riding  to  his 
work, 

Dangerously  injured  by  a  car  falling  on  him  from  trestling,    . 

Arm  fractured,  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,      

Leg  fractured  while  attemptine  to  jump  on  passing  cars,      .    .   .    . 

Arm  fractured  in  two  places  while  attempting  to  jump  on  passing 
cars,    .    .  

Severely  injured  by  oiling  machinery  while  in  motion, 

Seriously  injured  by  mine  cars,  caused  by  misplaced  switch, 

Dangeriiusly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,      

Seriously  injured  by  mine  cars  on  the  slope,        

Seriously  injured  by  a  blast  blowing  through  the  pillar,         .... 

Leg  fractured  below  knee  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  it,      .    .    .    . 

~)  These  two  men  were  sent  in  on  Sunday  to  clear  some  gas  from  ~1 
I  breast  No.  63,  which  they  could  not  accomplish  Saturday;  I 
I       one  of  the  men  lost  his  light,  the  other  man  <)i)ening  his  safety    f 

J       lamp,  which  exploded  the  gas,  burning  both  lightly,    ...   J 

Collar  bone  fractured  and  bruised  around  body  by  a  premature 
blast, .  .... 

Seriously  injured  by  being  jammed  between  empty  cars,  . 

Leg  fractured  in  two  places  by  a  piece  of  coal  he  was  barring 
down,  .  

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  a  fall  of  coal,    .    .  .    . 

Severely  cut  on  leg  by  a  piece  falling  from  the  seven  foot, 

Receive<l  a  severe  scalp  wound,  and  otherwise  bruised;  caused  by 
a  blast  blowing  through  pillar, 

Leg  fra(-tured  in  two  places  by  being  caught  between  a  car  and  a 
prop,  .  .    . 

Leg  fractured  by  falling  in  chute  in  breaker, 

Seri  >usly  injured  by  a  car  running  over  him  near  said  breaker. 

Slightly  injured  by  being  thrown  under  a  car  near  breaker,        .    . 

A  French  miner,  was  slightly  injured  by  apremature  blast.  They 
say  that  the  injured  man  had  the  match  and  squib  put  in  place, 
but  instead  of  lighting  the  match  he  lit  the  squib,  witli  above 
result.  This  is  another  strong  evidence  against  giving  men 
places  to  mine  coal  before  they  know  the  danger  thereof,      .    .    . 


RECAPlTUl.ATIO]V. 


Explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 

By  mine  cars, 

Premature  blasts, 

Miscellaneous  inside, 

Miscellaneous  outside, 
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